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npHE object of this book is expressed in the title. It is . 

intended to be a useful book for school teaching, and 
advances no higher pretensions. Some years ago, at a 
meeting of Public School Masters, the want of such a book 
was spoken of, and at the suggestion of his friends, the 
Author determined to attempt to supply this want The 
objections raised to the school histories ordinarily used 
were — ^first, the absence of historical perspective, produced 
by the unconnected manner in which the facts were nar- 
rated, and the inadequate mention of the foreign relations 
of the country ; secondly, the omission of many important 
points of constitutional history ; thirdly, the limitation of 
the history to the political relations of the nation, to the 
exclusion of its social growth. It was at first intended to 
approach the history almost entirely on the social and 
constitutional side ; but a very short trial proved that this 
method required a too constant employment of allusions, 
and presupposed too much knowledge in thl> leader, to be 
suitable for a book intended primarily for schools. It was 
therefore resolved to limit the description of the growth of 
society to a few comprehensive chapters and passages, and 
to follow the general course of history in such a way as 

to bring out as clearly as possible the c,0Ta\feQ.\L'3tL^^S^\<^ 
I. a 
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events, and their relative importance in the general national 
growth. This decision, though taken against his inclina- 
tions, the Author can no longer regret, as the social side of 
our history has been so adeqxiately treated by Mr. Green 
in his History of the Erhglish People^ of the approaching 
publication of which he was at the time quite ignorant. 
On the same pounds of practical utility, it has been 
thought better to retain the old and weU-known divisions 
into reigns, rather than to disturb the knowledge boys 
have already gained by the introduction of a new though 
more scientific division. 

The Author has not scrupled to avail himself of the 
works of modem authors, though, in most cases, he has veri- 
fied their views by reference to original authorities. In the 
earlier period the works of Professor Stubbs, Mr. Freeman, 
and Dr. Pauli ; in the Tudor and Stuart period those of 
F^OUDE, Eanke, and Macaulay ; in the later period the his- 
toxfeg of Miss Martineau and Lord Stanhope have been of 
the greatest assistance. Greater stress has been laid upon 
the later than the earlier periods, as is indeed obvious from 
the divisions of the work. ^ With regard to the starting-point 
choseoj it may be well to explain that th§. English invasion 
was fixed upon, because it so thoroughly obliterated all 
remnants of the Eoman rule, that they have exerted little 
or no influenjee upon the development of the nation — ^the 
real point of interest in a national history. It is hoped 
that the genealogies of the great families will assist in the 
comprejiension of mediaeval times in the history of which 
they played so large a part; and that the maps supplied 
will suffice to enable the reader to follow pretty accurately, 
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wiihout reference to another atlas, the military and political 
events mentioned. A brief and rapid summary for the 
use of beginners was originally projected to preface the 
work, but the brevity required by a book of this descrip- 
tion rendered such an addition impossible without injury 
to the more important part. An attempt has been made to 
replace it by a very fuU analysis, which, in the hands of 
a careful teacher, has been proved by experience a useful 
method of teaching the main facts of history. 



Oyfovd, 1876. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 



fTlHE history of civilization can be traced in great lines which 
JL have more or less followed a similar direction throughout 
all Europe. The interest of a national history is to observe the 
course which these lines have followed in a particular instance ; 
for, examined in detail, their course has never been identical. 
The period occupied by what we speak of as English history 
is that, speaking broadly, during which the great mediaeval sys- 
tems — ^feudalism and the Church — ^have by degrees given place 
to modem society, of which the moving-springs are freedom of 
the individual, government in accordance with the popular will, 
and freedom of thought The object of a History of England is 
therefore to trace that change as it worked itself out amid all the 
various influences which laffected it in our own nation. The peculiar 
circumstances of the Norman conquest prevented the complete 
development in England of either of the great Continental systems. 
Neither the feudal system nor the system of the Roman Church are 
to be found in their completeness in England. The separation of 
England from the Empire, the entire destruction of the Roman occu- 
pation by the German invaders, prevented that contact between German 
and Roman civilization from which Continental feudalism sprang. 
And though, if left to itself, the civilization of the early English 
would have ripened into some form of feudalism, it was caught by 
the Conquest before the process was completed. The Normans 
brought with them, indeed, the external apparatus of the completed 
system ; but in the hands of their great leader, and grafted upon the 
existing institutions of the country, it assumed a new form. The 
power of the King was always maintained and the power of the 
barons suppressed, while room was left under the shadow of a strong 
monarchy for the growth of the lower clasaea oi tV% xiaXXo^. \a.'^J^^ 
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same way, the Church was always kept from assuming a position of 
supremacy, and its subordinate relations to the State maintamed. 
The establishment of this new form of government may be held 
to occupy the first period of our history since the Conquest, lasting 
till the reign of John. During that time the barons, who had more 
than once attempted to establish the same virtual independence as 
was enjoyed by their fellows abroad, were taught to recognize the 
power of the Crown. The legislation of Henry I. and Henry II., 
and the establishment under the latter of a new nobility dependent 
for their status upon their ministerial services, coupled with the in- 
corporation of the national system of justice with the feudal system 
of the conquerors, united all classes of Englishmen and consolidated 
the nation, but in so doing raised to an alarming degree the power of 
the Crown. The miserable reign of John, and the tyrannical use he 
made of the power thus placed in his hands, called attention to the 
dangers which beset the administrative arrangements of his lather. 
The total severance of England from France, which took place in his 
reign, and his rash quarrel with the Church, completed the work of 
national consolidation, but placed the united nation in antagonism to 
the throne. The nobility, which in other countries were the natural 
enemies of all classes below them, were thus forced to assume the lead 
of all who desired a reasonable amount of national freedom. 

The struggle to harmonize the relations which should exist between 
the Crown and the subject occupies the second period of our history. 
It assumes several forms ; sometimes the dislike of foreigners, some- 
times a desire for self-taxation, sometimes it seems little more than an 
outbreak of an over-strong nobility. But whatever its form, the 
fruits of the struggle were lasting. The rival claims of King and 
nation, acknowledged and regulated by the wisdom of Edward I., 
gave rise to that balanced constitution which in its latest develop- 
ment still exists among us. But it would seem that this great 
advance in government had been somewhat premature. In other 
nations institutions resembling our Parliament sprang into existence, 
and faded away before the power of the Crown, an effect which can 
be traced chiefly to the strong line of division separating the com- 
monalty from the nobles. Without support from the nobility, 
and in all its interests in direct antagonism to it, the commonalty, 
after supporting the Crown in the destruction of the bai'onage, 
found itself in presence of a power to which it was unable to offer 
any resistance. Several causes already mentioned had in England 
weakened the sharp definition of classes, but there was a great risk 
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even there of a similar foiliire of constitutional monarchy'. It was as 
the leader of the nohility that Henry lY. first rose into importance 
in the reign of Bichard II., and subsequently obtained the crown. 
The limitation of the franchise in the reign of Henry YI., and the 
conaequent subserviency of Parliament, were steps towards the eleva- 
tiom of an aiistocratical influence, which, had it grown till its sup- 
pression by the Crown was rendered necessary, would have reproduced 
in TgpgUni^ the historical phenomena visible in France. Fortunately 
the nobility were not at one among themselves. The various sources 
from which they derived their origin, the dose family connections, 
and personal interests, spHt them into factions, which, taking advan- 
tage of a disputed succession, brought their quarrel to the trial of the 
sword with such animosity that the nobility of England was virtually 
extinguished. 

But while this faction fight, and the great French war which 
preceded it» attract the attention chiefly during the third period 
of the history, a quiet advance of great importance had been going 
on, sheltered by the more obvious movements of the time. The 
same spirit which had found its expression in the establishment 
of the Ocmstitution, had indirectiy, if not directiy, influenced every 
class of the nation. The exclusive merchant guild had given place 
to the craftsman's guild. The wars in France, the alienation of 
property fostered by the legislation of Edward I., the Black Death, 
which had robbed the country of at least a third of its labouring 
hands, had sealed the fate of serfdom, and established in England 
the great dass of free wage labourers. The same alienation, the 
gradual increase and importance of trade, and the formation and 
introduction of capital, had formed a middle class of gentry, from 
which the successful merchant was not excluded. Nor had this 
political growth been unaccompanied by an advance of thought. 
The failure of the crusades, the last great exhibition of material 
religion ; the Franciscan revival ; the philosophy of Bacon and his 
successors; the bold declaration of independence on the part of 
Widifle, and the grasping and repellent character of the Boman 
Court, had shaken the Church to its foundations. The storm which 
had shaken the surface of English society had lefb its depths un- 
moved and undisturbed by the great work of extermination pro- 
ceeding overhead; these processes of growth had been gradually 
continuing their course during the whole of the third period. Thus, 
then, when Edward lY. emerged from the troubles of the Wars 
of the Boses as King of England, his po».tioti, iVcra^ SXk \s£^si^ 
I. c 
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seem very similar to that of a king who had triumphed over hia 
nobility, was yet considerably modified. The nobility were no 
doubt gone, but it was not the Crown which had crushed them. 
The Church, indeed, threw all its influence on the side of the 
Crown, but it was in the consciousness of the insecurity of its position 
in the hearts of the people that it did so. The King and his 
Commons stood face to face, with no intermediate class to check 
dieir mutual action, but the Commons were already free, and headed 
by a rapidly rising body of wealthy secondary landowners or 
merchants. Nevertheless, the immediate effect of the destruction 
of the nobility was completely to check constitutional growth, and 
to establish a government which was little short of arbitrary. 

The Italian statecraft, which the influence of the Benaissance 
rendered paramount, for the moment increased the tendency to 
absolutism ; and in the reign of Henry VIII., though a shadow of 
popular government yet remained, the wiU of the king was little 
short of absolute. What may be called the fourth period of our 
history is occupied by the establishment of this arbitrary power, and 
the gradual awakening of national life, under the influences of the 
Renaissance, and of the circumstances which accompanied the Beforma- 
tion, which tended to modify it in the reign of Elizabeth. When 
Protestantism and the vigorous young thought of the reawakened 
nation became liuked indissolubly with the fortunes of the 
sovereign in her national wax against Spain, the mere necessity 
of the imion tended much to put a practical limit to the arbitrary 
of character of the new monarchy. It was the miscomprehension 
the necessity of this union between king and people which produced 
the contests which occupy our history during the reign of the 
Stuarts. 

Bred in the theory of monarchy by Divine right, the logical 
offspring of feudalism, when separated from the Empire and the 
Church, the Stuarts were willing to accept the arbitrary power of 
their predecessors, but would not acknowledge the necessity of 
harmonious action with the people, on which alone, as things then 
were, such arbitrary authority could rest. The middle class of 
gentry had been increasing in power and influence till they were 
now in a position to assume that leadership in the nation which the 
destruction of the nobles had left vacant. And behind them there 
was the bulk of the people, whose Protestantism, the religious 
character of the late national struggle, and the love of truth 
engendered by the Benaissance, had raised to enthusiastic Puritanism. 
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The constdtutional life, checked for a time by Uie Tudor monarchy, 
again sprang into existence. In the straggle which ensued it was 
the enthusiastic party which ultimately triumphed, and its leader, 
Cromwell, is seen mingling his conscientious efforts at the establiBh- 
ment of constitutional government with a religious fervour too great 
to be sustained. 

But his rule, freed from those parts for which, as yet, the gentry 
at all events were unprepared, established, definitely and for ever, 
the necessity of recurring sooner or later to the constitutional prin- 
ciples of the fourteenth century. In the Bevolution of 1688 those 
principles tiiumphed. But they triumphed in the hands no longer 
of a great enthusiastic leader, but of a party, which found its chief 
supporters in a limited number of noble houses, whose aristocratic 
pride was injured by the arbitrary power of the sovereign, and whose 
influence in the formation of Parliament promised them political 
superiority under the establishment of parliamentary government 
From that time tiU the present the scene of the contest has been 
changed. A party struggle of some thirty years gave place to the 
unchecked predominance of parliamentary rule. And the last 
period of our history has been occupied by tiie efforts of the excluded 
nation to make their voice heard above that of a nominal representa- 
tion, consisting in reality of the representatives of a dominant class, 
under the influence ei^er of the great Whig families or of the 
Crown. 
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{Thefownder of ^ family <% kifiumdnof William /.) 
DE BOHXJNS (Hbbbpord, Essex, Northampton). 

Henry de Bohnn = Mand, daughter of GeoiDrey Fits-Peter, Earl of Essex. 
li^Earl of Hereford. Here- 
mury Ck>ii8table of England. 
One of the Guardians of the 
Charter. Talcen prisoner at 
hatUe of Lincoln. Died 1220. 

Hmnphrey, 2nd Earl of = Hand, daughter of Earl of Bivt. 
Hereford. Made also 
Earl of Essex by Heniy 
lU. GodfiftthertoPrinoe 
Edward. On Barons^ 
side. Taken prisoner 
at Evesham. JBestoced 
to fftvour. 

Humphrey = Eleanor, daughter of 



Commanded on 
Barons' side at 
LeweSi Taken 
TOisoner at 
Evesham. 
Died 1266. 

Hnmphrey, 8rd Earl of Herefbrd 
and Essex. Restored to favottr 
by Edward L Fonght in Scot- 
land. Reftised to tight for 
Edward I. Compelled him to 
latiiy the Charter. Died 1298. 



Hxmiphrey, 4th Earl of Here- : 
fbrd and Essex. Fought 
for Edward . I. and II. 
in Scotland. Taken pri- 
soner at Strvvelin; ex- 
changed for ]mrace's wife. 
Beftased to obey Edward's, 
order not to fl^t De- 
spenser. JoinedLaneasr 
tor's insurrection. Killed 
at batUe of Borough- 
bridge, 1822. 



8 



Eve and William de Braose. 



Mamd, daughter of 

Ingelram de Fines. 



Elizabeth, daughter of 
BdwardL 



Joim: 

6th Eail of 

Hereford 

and Essex. 

Died 1835. 



I 



Win 



Alice Fits-Alan, Humrar^. 

daughter of 6th Barf Fought at 

of Here- Cresey. Made 
ford and Earl of North- 
Essex, ampton, 1887. 
Died 1860. 



Earlof Arun- 
del. 



am = Elisabeth, daughter of 

Badlesmere, widow of 
Edmund Mortimer. 



Humphrey : 
7th Earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and North- 
ampton. Died 1872. 



Joan, dau^ter of 
Richard, »th Eari 
of ArundeL 



I 



I 



Eleanor s Thomas of Woodstock, Mairy 
sixth son of Edward 
III., who thus be- 
came Constable. 



Henry IV., who thus became 
Earl of K«c«teit^^ lSfi»«^ 
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{Family fovmded est the Conqtiest,) 



BEAUOHAMP 
(Warwick). 

Walter de Beanchamp = Bertha de Braose. 
Fought against John. 
Made peace with 
Henry III. One of the 
Barons-Marchers. 
Died 1235. 

Walcheline = Joan, daughter of Boger Morttttter, 
Died 1236. 1 who died 1216. 



Fought in Gascony. 
and in Scotland. 
Died 1268. 



William = Isabel, sister and heiress of William Maudit, 



Earl of Warwick. 



William = Maud Fitss^ohn, 



1st Earl of Warwick. 
Distinguished in Ed- 
ward L's wars. Died 
1298. 



widow of Girard de FumlvaL 



Guv = Alice de TonL 
2nd Earl, " The Black 
Dog of Ardenne." 
Caused Gayeston to 
be beheaded. Died 
1816. 

Thomas = Catherine, daughter of Roger 



8rd Earl. Fought at 
Cressy and Poitiers. 
Died of the plague at 
Calais, 1869. 



Moiilmerj Ist Earl of March. 



Thomas = Margaret Ferrars. 
4tii EarL Governor of Richard 
II. Joined Thomas of Glou- 
cester. Condemned to death. 
Bajiished to Isle of Man. Kept 
in th(B Tower. Restored by 
Henry IV. Died 1401. 



Fought against the Fer- 
cies at Shrewsbury. 
Governor of Henry VI. 
Lieutenant-General of 
France. Died 1439. 



Richard = 1. Eliz. de Lisle. 
6thEarL =2. Isabel Despensef, daugh- 
ter of Earl of Gloucester, 
widow of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Wor- 
cester. 



Henry = Cicely Neville. 
6th Earl, Premier Earl of 
England- Duke of War- 
wick (married at ten 
years old). Died 1446. 

Ann. 
Died 1449. 



Became heiress 
on her niece's 
death. 



Anne = Richard Neville, 



"The Kingmaker." 



Isabel = George, Ann = Prince Edward. 

Duke of Clarence = Richard III. 
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{Family foimded at the CoTiquest,) 
MOWBRAY (Nottingham, Norfolk). 

William de Mowbray = A{;nee, dau^ter of Barl of Arondel. 
Strong against John. One of the 
25 Goardians of the Charter. 
Taken prisoner at battle of 
Lincoln. Made peace with 
Henry IIL Lands restored. 
Died 1222. 

"RogoT = Mand, daiu^ter of Beanchamp of Bedford. 
Died 1266. 



Roger = Rose, daughter of Richard de Clare, 
Fought in Wales Earl of Gloucester, 

and Gascony. 
Died 129& 

John = Aliva de Braoaeu 
Fought in Scotland. 
Warden of the Mar- 
ches towards Scot- 
land, 1314. Joined 
Lancaster. Hanged 
at York 1822. 

John = Joan, dau^ter of Henry, 



In favour with 
Edward III 
Fought in 
France. 
Died 1861. 



John 
Died fluting against 
the Turks at Con- 
stantinople, 1868. 



Earl of Lancaster. 



Elizabeth, granddaughter and 
heiress of Thomas do Brother- 
ton, Earl Marshal], and Earl 
of Norfolk. 



John, made Earl of 
Nottingham. 
1377. Died 
1879. 



ThomaH 
Earl of Nottingham, 1383. Earl 
Marshall, 1386. Governor 
of Calais. Helped to execute 
Arundel, his father-in-law, 
and Thomas of Woodstock. 
Had the lands of Arundel 
and of Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. Duel with 
Hereford. Banished for 
life. Died at Venice, 1400. 



Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard, Earl ofAnmdel. 



Thomas = Constance, 
Earl Marshall, daughter of 
Joined Scrope. Holland, 
Beheaded 1405. Duke of 
Exeter. 



I 



Earl of Notting- 
ham, Duke of 
Norfolk. 
Died 1482. 



John = Kate Margaret = Robert Howard. 



Neville. | 

John, became Duke of 
Norfolk, and Earl 
Marshall after 
Anne's death, 1483 



John =: Eleanor Bouchier. 
8rd Duke of 
Norfolk, 
Died 1461. 

Jokn = Elizabeth, daughter of Talbot, 
Earl of Warrenne | Earl of Shrewsbury, 

and Surrey 1451, 
4th Duke of Nor- 
folk. Died 1475. , , ., 
Anno = BeltoXivftii \ft 'BaOawA^ 
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MORTIMERS (Mabch). 

Roger, related to William L 

Balph, fought at Hastings fbr William. Conquered 
and succeeded Bdric at Wigmore. 

Hugh, opposed accession of Henry II. Ck>nqnered 
by him. Died 1186. 

Boger, constantly fighting the Welsh. Died 1215. 



I I 

Hugh— Strong partisan Ralph 

of John. Died Stro^ against 

1227. Welsh. 



Qladuse, daughter of Llewellyn, 
wiaow of Reginald de Braose. 



Boger = Maud de Braose. 
Fought in Gascony and against Wales. 
On Henry III.'s side ^;ainst the 
Barons. Escaped to Wales after 
liattie of Lewes. Planned Edward's 
escape. Commanded Srd division at 
Evesham. As reward was made Earl 
of Oxford. Sheriff of Hereford. Died 
1282. 

Edmund = Margaret, a Spaniard, 
Wedding at Edward I.'s expense. related to Queen Eleanor. 

Died fighting against the Welsh, 
ISOS. 

Boger = Joan of Genevil, daughter of 



Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Paramour of Queen Isabella. 
1st Earl of March, 1827. 
Hanged at Smithfleld, 1880. 



Lord of Trim in Ireland. 



Edmund = Elizabeth, dau^ter of 



Lord Mortimer. 
Died 1881. 



Lord. 



lere. 



Went to France with Edward 
in. Knighted there. Be- 
stored to his Earldom of 
March, 1855. Died 1860. 



Boger = Philippa, dau^ter of 



Montague, fst Earl 
of Salisbury. 



Srd Earl of March. Treated 
for peace with France when 
only 18. Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1880. Died 138L 



Edmund = Philippa, daugihter of 



Lionel Plantagenet, 
Duke of Clarence. 



4th Earl of March, ward to 
Bichard, Earl of Arundel. 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Made heir-apparent, 1386. 
Died 1398. 



Boger = Eleanor Holland, 



daughter of Earl 
of Kent 



Edmund = Ann, daughter of 
6th Earl of March. Ward Earl of Stafford, 
to Henry IV. Fought in 
France. Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Died 1424. 



Baron Mortimer, Duke of Tork, 
killed at Wakefield, 1460. 



Ann = Richard Plantagenet, son of 
Edmund of York, 5th son 
of Edward III. Beheaded 
1415. 

Richard = Cicely Neville, daugh- 
ter of the 1st Earlof 
Westmoreland. 



"Bfli^aT^lN. 
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(Family /(miided at the Conquest,) 



FITZ-ALAN (Arundel). 



John Fits-Alan 
Fonght against John. 
Diedl289. 



Isabel, heiress of Albini, 
4th Earl of Arundel. 



John, 5th Earl a Hand de Verdun, 
of Arundel. 
Died 1270. 

John, 6th Earl a Isabel de Mortimer. 
Died 1272. 



Bichard,7th 
Died 1301. 



Earl 



Alice de Saluce. 



Edmund, 8th Earl » Alice Plantagenet, heiress of the 



Received the confiscated lands of 
Mortimer. Fought in Scotland. 
Beheaded 1^ Mortimer 1826. 



Earl of Warrenne and Surrey. 



Richard. 9th Earl s Eleanor, daughter of Henry 



Restored by Edward III. 
Died 1876. 



Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster. 



I I 

Richard s Elizabeth^daugh- Thomas 



10th EarL 
Fought in 
France. 
Beheaded 
189a 



ter of Villiam Arundel, 
de Bohun, Earl Archbishop 
of Northamp- of Canterbury, 
ton. Chancellor. 

Died 1413. 



John B Eleanor Maltravers. 



Thomas Elizabeth 
Restored^ 
Henry IV. 
11th EarL 
Died 1416. 



William, 
son of the 
2nd Earl of 
Salisbury. 
Thomas 
Mowbray. 
[See Mowbray.] 



John, 12tb Earl = Eleanor Berkeley. 
Lord Maltravers. 
Died 1421. 

John, 18th iiarl = Maud LoveL 
Fought in France. 
Died 1484. 



William = Joan Neville, 
15th EarL I daughter of Earl 
Died 1487. of Salisbury. 

Thomas, 16th Earl = Margaret Woodville. 
Died 1524. 



Humphrey. 
14th EarL 



William, 17th 
Died 1543 



Barl=: 



Anne, sister of the 
Earl of Northumberland. 



Henry, 18th Earl = Catherine Grey, 



Imprisoned in Ed- 
ward VI. 's reign. 
Died 1579. 



daughter of 2nd 
Marquis of Dorset. 



Mary a Thomas Howard, 
who became Earl 
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{FamiZy fownded in Hewry L^nrHgrL) 



DESPENSERS. 



Hugh: 
Joined Barons against 
Henry III. Made 
Justiciary 1260. Had 
custody of the King 
after Lewes. Killed 
at Bvesham, 1265. 



Hugh 
Fought at Dunbar, 1296. 
In favour with Bdward 
L Favourite of Edward 
II. Banished by Parlia- 
ment. Becall^ One 
of Lancaster's Judges. 
Barl of Winchester. 
Seized by Isabella. 
Hanged, aged 90, 1826. 



Hugh: 
The favourite of Bdward 
II. Excited the enmity 
of the Barons. Im- 
peached and hanged, 
1327. 



Aliva Basset of Wycombe, 

widow of Bogor Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. 



Isaoel, daughter of Beauchamp, 

Ist Bail of Warwick, widow of Batrick Chaworth. 



Eleanor, daughter of Gilbert de dare^ 
Earl of Gloucester. 



Hugh, Baron tn Parlia- 
ment, 13S8. Fought 
in France and Scot- 
land. Died 1849. 



Edward ±: Anne Ferrars. 
Diedl842. 



Edward ss Blisabeth de Boxghenrii. 
Fought at 
Poitiers. 
Died 1875. 



Thomas- 
Hade Earl of Glouces- 
ter, 1898. Degraded 
by Henry IV. Be- 
headed, 1400. 



Constance, daughter of 
Edmund, 5th son of 
Edward IIL 



2. Richard Beauchamp 
6th Earl of Warwick, 
nephew of Earl of 
Worcester. 



= Isabel = 1. Bichard Beauchamp, 
Lord Abergavenny, 
Earl of Worcester. 



Cicely Neville = Henry 
d. of Earl 
of Salisbury. 



Bichard = Eliz. , daughter 
of Ralph, 
Earl of West- 
moreland. 



Elizabeth = Edward NevillcLson of Ralph, 
1st Earl of Westmoreland, 
who thus obtained the 
Baronies of Despenser and 
Abergavenny. 
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LANCASTER^ 



HENRY III. 

I 



Edward L 



Propoeed King of SIcQieB. 
Earl of Chester, li4«, was 
0ven the land of Simon de 
Montfort Made Earl of 
Leicester. Fbngfat in Scot- 
land, Wales, Gascony. 
Cra8ade,127a— 1878. Died 
1395. 



Edmnnd =s Blanche, daughter of Robert of Artois, 



third son of TiOnia VllL, widow of 
King of Kayaire. 



Thomas = Alice, daugh- 
Earl of Lancaster, ter of 
Lincoln, Sails- de Lagr, 

bury, Leicester, Earl of 
and Derby. Uncoln 

Fought in Scot- and 
land. Headed Salisbury, 
the parly against 
both Gaveston 
and the Despoi- 
sers. Taken 
prisoner at 
Boronf^bridge. 
Beheaded at 
Pontefract, 
1381. 



I 
Henry =s Maud, daughter and 
Earl of Leicester, 1884. I heiress of Sir Patrick 



Helped to depose Ed- 
ward II. Ouardian to 
Edward lU. Restored 
to his brother's Earl- 
doms, 1827. Capt&in- 
Oeneral in Scotland. 
Died 1845. 



Chaworth. 



Captain-General 
inScotland. Earl 
of Derbr, 1888. 
Fonj^t in Flan- 
ders and Sluys. 
Earl of Lancas- 
ter and Leices- 
ter, 1846. 
Steward of Eng- 
land. Dnke of 
Lancaster and 
Earl of lincoln, 
1850. Died 1860. 



I I I 1 1 . ' 1 

Henry = Isabel, d. of Lord 8. Ralph =: Hand = 1. William de Burgh, 



Beanmontb 



de Ufford 



Earl of Ulster. 



Thomas = Maud. Elizabeth = Lionel, 



de Vere. 
8th Earl 
of Oxford. 
Died 1371. 



Duke of Clarence. 

Philippa -=■ Edmund Mor- 
timer (see 
Mortimer). 



Maud = Lord Stafford, 
ss Duke of Zeelaod. 
No children. 



Blanches John of Gaunt, Earl of Richmond, 
who thus became Duke of Lan- 
caster, Earl of Derby, Lincoln and 
Leicester. 

Henry IV. (Earl of Hereford, Derby, Lin- 
coln and Leicester, and Duke 
of Lancaster.) 
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DE LA POLES. 



William de la Pole - Catherine, daughter of Sir ^phn Norwich. 
Great Merchant at Kingston, 
advanced £1000 to Edward 
III. . for which he was made 
a Banneret 

Michael de la Pole = Eatherine Wingfield. 
Barl of Suffolk 1885. 
Impeached and exiled. 
Died at Paris 1388. 

Sir Micliael = Eatherine, daughter of 



Restored to his Earldom 
1399. In the French 
wars. Died at Harfleur 
1415. 



the Earl of Stafford. 



Micnael 
Srd Earl of Suffolk. 
Died at Agincourt 
1415. 



I 
William, 4th Earl = Alice, granddaughter 



Commanded at Vemeuil and 
Orleans. Brought Margaret 
of Anjou over. Duke of 
Suffolk 1448. Impeached, 
banished, murdered in the 
boat, 1450. 



of Chaucer. 



John de la Polo s= Elizabeth, sister 



Duke of Suffolk 1468. 
Died 1491. 



of Edward IV. 



Joim, !Ejarl of Lincoln. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Declared heir-apparent by 
Richard III. Joined Lam- 
bert Simnel. Died at 
Battle of Stoke 1487. 



Edmund. Fought at 
first for Henry VIL 
Subsequently took of> 
fence and withdrew to 
his aunt Margaret of 
Burgundy. Was given 
up. Imprisoned in the 
Tower. Executed as 
a Yorkist 1513. 



Richard. Fought 
for the French. 
DiedatFavial525. 
His dukedom of 
Suffolk given to 
Charles Brandon. 
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ENGLAND BEFOKE THE CONQUEST. 



rinus daminion of the Eomons in Britain had been complete. 
JL The country, as far as the Frith of Forth, had been brought 
under Boman civilization. But in England, as elsewhere, the con- 
tinuance of that form of ciyilization had produced ])«ptrtar«ofth« 
weakness ; and the unconquered Britons of the North, ><»»^ 
known hy the name of Picts, broke into the Bomanized districts, and 
pushed tiieir incursions flEtr into the centre of the country. On all 
sides^ the nations outside the Empire were breaking through its 
limite and threatening its existence. The danger which threatened 
the very heart of the Empire, from the advance of the Qoths into 
Italy, compelled the Bomans in 411 to withdraw their legions from 
Britain, and leave the inhabitants of the island to fight their own 
battles with the Picta When these enemies formed an alliance with 
the pirates of Ireland, known by the name of the Scots, and with the 
Qerman pirates of the North Sea, k^own as English or Saxons, 
the civilized Britons were unable to make head against them, and 
found it necessary to seek for aid among the invaders themselves. 
They therefore made an arrangement with two Jutish chiefs or 
Ealdormen, Hengist and Horsa, to come to their assistance. The 
Qerman rovers consisted of three nations — ^the Saxons, the inhabi- 
tants of Holstein, who had advanced along the coast of Friesland ; 
to the north of them the Angles or English, who inhabited Sleswig ; 
and stin fdrther to the north, the Jutes, whose name^ is stiU per- 
petuated in the promontory of Jutland. 

The first landiog-pl&ce of the Jutish allies of the Britons was in 
the Isle of 9hanet, separated at that time by a con- ThaJutuh 
siderable inlet from the BritifOi mainland. Their aid S^JST* 
enabled the Britons to drive back the Pictish invaders, m** 
But their saocess, and the settlement they bad iorm^ ^-OL^Xc^tfisso^ 
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of their brethien to join them, and fheir nambere weire ooiutaiilitf 
incwiamng. Increase of numbers implied increaBed ^«Tnimi^ in tha 
way of payment and proYiaionflL Qaanels arose belireeiL the nev- 
comers and their BritiBh allies. War was determined on* The inlet 
which divided Thanet firom the mainland was passed, and at 
Ayleaford, on the Medway, a battle was fought^ which, though ifc 
cost Horsa his life, put the conquering Barbarians into possessioii of 
much of the east of Kent. The yictory was followed 1^ the eli- 
mination of the inhabitants ; against the clergy especially the anger 
of the conqaerors was directed. The country was ^jui oLeBzed of the 
iiihabitantSy and the new-comers settled down, hringing jnjStk, them 
their goods and families and national institutionB. This process was 
repeated at every stage of the conquest of the country, which thus 
became not only a conquest but a re-settiement. The Jutish 
conquest of Kent was followed, in 477, by an invasion of the Saauma, 
nusuoaain ^^^» undcT EUa, overran the south of Sussex, and 
BuMz. captured the fortress of Andeiida near Pevensey ; and 

4n-40ft. ^ ^^^ -^^ ^ iKi^ Saxon invasion under Cerdio and 

Cymric, who passed up the Southampton water and estabilishBd 
the kingdom of the West Saxon& A momentary check was given 
to the advance of the conquerors, in 520, at the battle of Mount 
Badon. But almost immediately fresh hordes of Angles began 
conquering and settling the East of England, where they estab- 
lished the East Anglian kingdom, with its two great 
EMiAagu*. divisions of Northfolk and Southfolk. Between that 
'^* time and 577, the date of a victory at Deodiam, in 

Gloucestershire, the West Saxons had overrun what are now BLamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and the valley of the 
Severn, reaching almost as far as Chester ; while the Angles, entering 
the number and working up the rivers, established themselves on the 
Trent, where they were known as Mercians or Border men, and formed 
two Northern idngdoms, that of Deira in Yorkshire, and that of 
Bemicia, extending as fieir as the Forth. The capital of this last- 
named kingdom was Bamborough, founded by Ida, and called after 
his wife Bebba, Bebbanburgh, or Bamborough. 

The junction of these two kingdoms under ^thelMth, about 
600, established the Kingdom of Northumbria ; thus was begun 
the process of consolidating the several divided "RTigliji kingdoma 
This tendency to consolidation is marked by the title of Bretwalda, 
which is given to the chief of the nation dominant for the time 
being. The name had been applied to Ella of Sussex, to Ceawlin 
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of WeflseZy and was held at the time of the establlBhrnent of the 
NoaJhTunhriap power by ^tlielberht of Kent. There were thua 
two pre-eiui90iit powers among tlie English — Northnmbria, nnder its 
king ^th^lfrith, claiming supremacy over the middle diatricts of 
England, including the Mercians and Middle English ; and Kent, 
nnder ^thelberht^ paiamonnt over Middlesex, Essex, and East 
Angjtia; while a third kingdom, that of Wessex, though large in 
extent and destined to become tlie dominant power, was as yet 
occupied chiefly in improving its position towards the west Beyond 
these lay the district still in the possession of the Britons. The 
poetessions of this people were now divided by tlie conquest of the 
EngUsh into three— West Wales, or Cornwall ; North Wales, which 
we now call Wales ; and Strathdyde, a district stretching £ram tlie 
Clyde along the west of the Pennine chain, and separated from 
Wales by Chester, in the hands of the Mercians, and a piece of 
Lancashire in tlie hands of the Northumbrians. 

It was while the kingdoms of Northumbria and Kent were thus 
in the balance that the conversion of the English to the ^^^^^^^ 
Christian fEuth began, ^thelberht of Kent had married tt«iHiiA. 
Bercta, the daughter of the Frankish King of Paris. '*'* 
She was a Christian ; and Qregoiy the Great at that time occupying 
the Roman See, which was rapidly rising to the position of supremacy 
in the Christian Church, took advantage of tbe opening thus afiforded, 
and deflpatched a band of missionaries under a monk named Augus- 
tine to oonyert the people. In 597 they landed in Thanet. By the 
TTi<^ii«tn»ft of the Queen they were well received, and established them- 
selves at Canterbury, which has ever since retained its position as the 
seat of the Primacy. The Kings of Essex and East Anglia followed 
the example of their superior Lord, and became Christians. The 
Northern kingdom was still heathen^ But Eadwine, who succeeded 
JSthelMth oh the Northumbrian throne, surpassed his predecessor in 
power. On ^thelberhf s death, he received the submission of the 
East A-ngliftTia and men of Essex, and conquered even the West 
Saxons. Kent alone remained independent, but was compelled to 
purchaie securily by a dose alliance with Eadwine, who married a 
Kentish princess. With, her went a priest, Paulinus ; and priest and 
Queen together succeeded in converting Eadwine, and bringing the 
Northern Inngdom to Christianity. Heathenism was however not 
extinct. It found a champion, Penda, King of the Mercians. In 
alliance with the Welsh king he attacked and defeated Eadwine, in 
633, at the battle of Heathfield, and united \mdLec \a.^ ^^-^^ ^^^^ 
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who were properly called Mercians and the other English tzibeB wmth 
of the Hnmher. He also conquered the Wetst Saxon distzicts along 
the Seyem, and thus establiahed what is generally known as the 
Kingdom of Merda. Panlinns had fled from York after ihe battle 
of Seathfield. But the contest between heathen and ChHstian was 
renewed by Oswald, Eadwine's successor; for Paulinus' place was 
taken by Bishop Aidan, a missionary from Coliimba's Irish monastery 
in lona, who had established an Episcopal see in the Island of Lindis- 
fame. From thence missionaries issued, who continued the work of 
conversion, to which Oswald chiefly devoted his life. BiiinuSy sent 
from Bome, with the support of Oswald, succeeded in converting 
even Wessex, and establishing a Christian church at Dorchester. 
Penda still continued in the centre of England to uphold the cause 
of heathendom. At the battle of Maserfidd he conquered and slew 
Oswald, and re-established his religion for a time in Weasex. But at 
length, in 655, he succumbed to Oswi, Oswald's successor, and with 
him fell the power of heathendom. It seemed as though Irish 
Christianity, and not Boman, would thus be the religion of England. 
But Borne cdd not suffer her conquests to slip from her hand. A 
struggle arose between the adherents of the two Churches. The 
matter was brought to an issue in 664 at a Council at Whitby. The 
Boman Church there proved predominant And this victory was 
followed by the appointment of Theodore of Tarsus, an Eastern 
divine, to the See ol Canterbury. Under him the English 
Church was organized. Fresh sees were added to the old ones, which 
had usually followed the limits of the old English kii^oms. 
Canterbury was established as the centre of Church outibority. 
Theodore's ecclesiastical work tended much both to the growth oi 
national unity and to the close connection of Church and State which 
existed during the Saxon period. The unity of the people was ex- 
pressed in the single archiepiscopal See of Canterbury and in the 
Synods ; while the arrangement of bishoprics and parishes according 
to existing territorial divisions connected them closely with the 
State. 

The contest for supremacy between Merda and Northumbria stiU 
continued. After the fEdl of Penda, the supremacy of the Northern 
kingdom was for some time unquestioned. But sixty years later, 
niinBniiT of during the reign of three Christian kings, Ethelbald, 
Merda. Offa, and Cenwulf (716-819), Merda again rose to great 

^^^'^* power. OfljEi indeed came nearer to consolidating an 

empire than any of the preceding kings, although he is not men- 
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turned among the Bretwalda& It is eaid that he ooneBponded on 
temiB of HomethiTig like equality with Charlemagne ; and the great 
dyke between the Severn and the Wye which bean his name is 
sapposed to mack the limits of his conquests over the Britons. 

With these princes the supremacy of Merda dosed, for a gnat 
king had in the year 800 ascended the throne of Wessez. iigboftii 
Ecgberht had lived as an exile in his youth at the court »•-**•■ 
of ChaTlemagne^ and there probably imbibed imperial notions. 
Daring his reign of thirty-siz years he gradually brought under his 
power all the kingdoms of the Eng1i«h| whether Anglian or Saxon. 
In 823y at the great battle of Ellandune, he defeated the Mercians so 
completely that their subject kingdoms passed into his power. Four 
years later Merda owned his oyerlordJahipy and NorUiumbria im- 
mediately after yidded without a struggle. These great kingdoms 
retained their own line of sovereigns as subordinate kings. Ecgberht 
continued the hereditaiy struggle against the British ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
populationsy with the West Wdsh or Cornish, and the odtr tk« wwi 
North Wddi or Welsh, and in each instance succeeded *"""^ 
in establishing his supremacy over them. North of the Dee^ how- 
ever, his power over the British population did not spread. Thus 
the kingdom of the West Saxons absorbed all its rivals, and estab- 
lished a permanent superiority in England. 

Already, however, a new enemy, before which the rising kingdom 
was finally to succumb, had made its appearance; a year before his 
death, Ecgberiit was called upon to defend his country pg^jodofiHudih 
from the Danes. This people, issuing from the Scan- lavMioB. 
dinavian kingdoms in the North of Europe, had began ^'^^^^^ 
to land in England, to hany the country, and to carry off their spoiL 
At first as robbers, then as settlers, and finally as conquerors^ for two 
centuries they occupy English history. Their first appearance in 
this reign was at Charmouth in Dorsetshire. Subsequently, in 
junction with the Britidi, they advanced westward from Cornwall 
This led to the great battle of Hengestesdun, or Hengston, where 
the invaders were defeated (836). It seems not unnatural to trace 
the appearance of the Northern rovers in England to the state of the 
Continent. Driven from their own country by want of room, 
obliged to sedL new settlements, they found themselves checked by 
the organized power of Charlemagne's empire. They were thus 
compelled to find their new home in countries they had not yet 
visited. The reign closed with the captore of Chester, the capital of 
Qwynedd, the British kingdom of North Wales. 
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The reign of iSthelwiil^ the saccessor of Ecgberht^ "was' diiefly 
,Biiiti,v«it Occupied in constant war with the Danes. Various 
^M-*"** success attended his efforts. The great battle at Oddey 

(861), where they were heavily defeated, for a time kfift them in 
cheds: ; hut, on the whole, the invaders constantly gained ground, 
and at last, in 856, for the first time so &r changed their predatory 
hahits as to winter in the Isle of Thanet Another characteristic 
of 2Sthelwulf s reign is the connection with Borne which he estab- 
lished. When his youngest son Alfred was still a child, he sent 
him to Kome, where the yoxmg prince was anointed ; and two years 
afterwards he himself took the same journey, was received on the 
road by Charles the Bald, ^ing of France, and spent a whole year 
in Italy. He there re-established the Saxon CoUege, and by his 
engagement to supply funds for its support seems to have originated 
the well-known Peter's Pence. His connection with Charles the 
Bald was further cemented by his marriage with Judith, daughter 
of that king. After iBthelwulf s death she married her stepson 
^thelbald, was divorced by him, returned to France, married 
Baldwin of Flanders, and was the ancestress of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror. These connections show the rising impor- 
tance of England, and the entrance of the country into the general 
politics of Europe. Something in ^thelwulf s government, perhaps 
his lengthened absence abroad, or the step he had taken in getting 
Alfred anointed, excited discontent His eldest surviving son, 
^thdbald, conspired with other nobles to exclude him from the 
country, and he was forced to consent to a compromise, accepting as 
his own kingdom, Kent and the Eastern dep^idencies of Wessex, 
while his son ruled over the rest of the kingdom. 

On his death he bequeathed his own dominions to jEthelberht^ 
jrtt t^-fi^M his second son, while Wessex was^ upon the death of 
MS-MO. 2Sthelbald, to pass in succession to his two sons, 2Sthel- 

red and Alfred. In spite of this will, on the death of 2StheIbald 
jtMit P*^"** . fi^o yean ^ter, iEthelberht of Kent succeeded in 
•••••••• making good his claims to Wessex also, and upon 

iEthdberht's death, after a reign of five years, marked only by 
renewed attacks of the Danes, both kingdoms passed without ques- 
tion to iEthelred. 

It was during the reign of uEthebed that the Danes first estab- 
jBUiairtd. lished themselves permanently in the country. In 867 

••••w*- Ingvar and Hubba, said to be the sons of Bagner Lod- 

brog, a great Scandinavian hero, invaded England. Legend says 
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that tUs invaaion was intended to exact vengeance for the deatli of 
their fsthery who had been cnielly pat to death hy Ella of North- 
umberland. There are chronological difficnltiea in the way of ac- 
eeptiiig thia stooyy which are increased by the £gu^ that the Danish 
landing was really in East Anglia. Thence, in 867, they advanced 
into Northunbiia and took York. The anarchy in which North- 
nznhiia lay, cansed by the rival daims of Osb^ht and Ella to the 
tlinme^ rendered its conqnest easy. In 868, they marched towards 
Merciay and took Nottingham. Bnrhred, the King of Merda, then 
implored the aid of jEthelred and his brother Alfred, who so &r 
saeceeded that they drove the Danes back to Northnmbria. From 
thenoe, in 870, an invasion, nnder many leaders, whose connection is 
not very dear, was directed against Eapt Anglia. They were there 
joined by Qnthmm, another Danish leader, and their combined 
forces pressed victoriondy onwards through Croyland, to Peter- 
boronghy Huntingdon, and Ely. After defeating the English at 
Thetfiofrd, they took Edmund, the Saxon King of East Anglia, 
prisoner, and, upon his refusal to accept the pagan o,^,^,^ 
religion, put him to death. For his constancy he was of xmi Aagua. 
honoured with the title of Saint Edmund. East Anglia ^^* 
was thus completdy in possesdon of the Danes, and Guthrum took 
to himself the title of king. East Anglia became henceforward for 
some time the prindpal point of Danish settlement in England. 
From thence the invaders passed into Wessex, imder the command of 
Bagsepg and HaKdene. They were vigoroudy met by iBthelred. 
They pudied on, however, as &r up the Thames as Reading, near 
which town a series of battles was fought, — at Englefidd, where the 
Danes were beaten ; at Beading, where the fortune of the day was 
changed ; and subsequentiy at the great battle of Ashdown, where 
the victory of the English was regarded as being due to Alfred, who, 
being in command of half the army, attacked and defeated the 
enemy, while his brother was losing tiie predous moments in prayer 
for success. Though the victory of Ashdown was complete, it did not 
close the war. Almost inmiediatdy afterwards we hear of battles at 
Baaing and at Merton, in which the Danes were again successfoL 
These battles took place just before the death of uEthelred. 

He was succeeded at once by his brother Alfred. Another victory 
of the Danes at Wilton compelled Alfred to make peace. ^MnA. 
For a time the Danes withdrew from Wessex, and s^i-toi. 
employed their energy in subjugating Merda. Burhred, who had 
married Alfred's sister, was driven from the throne, «XLd. tcj&e»L\ki 
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Borne to die. A Danish agent, named Ceolwul^ was pat in Lis 
place, and the conntiy laid nnder heai^ contribution. But Oeolwolf 
in his tnm was displaced, and the Danes took possession of much of 
the coimtry themselves, conqneiing among other places the five great 
towns, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Stamfoxd, known 
as the five Danish Buighs, or, with the addition of York and 
Chester, the seven Bnrghs. They also carried their invasions north- 
ward, and Cumberland and part of Strathdyde were overran and 
peopled by them, ander the command of Halfdene. Nor was the 
treaty with the East Anglian Danes permanent Qathram sailed 
round the coast and captured Wareham and Exeter. To oppose 
them on their own element, Alfred introduced a new form of ship, 
of greater size and length than had hitherto been used, and succeeded 
in winning a great naval victory in Swanage Bay. But the Danish 
forces were gradually closing round him. London and Essex had 
been taken, and a colony of Danes had conquered South Wales. At 
length, attacked in all directions, his kiii^om of Wessex was prac- 
tically limited to the coimtry of the Somersoetas ; and, unable to 
make head against his enemies, the King took refuge among the 
impassable morasses of the river Farret It is during this time of his 
exile that the well-known story of the burnt cakes is told. Bat 
while apparently completely beaten, Al&ed succeeded in gathering 
a new army, issued from Ids seclusion, and attacking the Danes at 
Edington (878), near Westbury, completely defeated them. The con- 
ftMiy of sequence of this battle was the Treaty of Wedmore, By 

wedmore. this treaty the kingdom of East Anglia was surrendered to 
the Danes, and a line was drawn to separate their kingdom from that 
of Wessex. This line from the Thames ran along the Lea to Bedford, 
then along the Ouse till it struck Watling Street, and then followed 
Watling Street to the Welsh Border. The greater part of Mercaa was 
thus restored to Wessex. In exchange, Anglia and Merda beyond 
this line were ceded to the Danes, who were to hold them as vassals 
of the West Saxon king, and who were to become Christians. The 
limits of their occupation are still to be traced by the occurrence of 
the termination "by " in the names of the towns ; it was in many 
instances appended to the name of the Danish holder of the manor. 
Guthrum, on his baptism, took the name of ^thelstan, and many 
difficulties in the chronology of the l^ends of the time may be 
solved by supposing that the ^thelstan mentioned in them is 
Guthrum, and not the ^thelstan who reigned in the year D26. 
This treaty, although it curtailed the supremacy of Wessex, made 
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the IdBgdom in £bm^ BtxoDger, and secured a temporaiy rest for the 
whole of TSngland. Merda, that part of it at least which remained 
Knglifth, was goremed bj its Alderman iBthelred, and by the Eiog's 
daughter ^thelflaad, known as the Lady of the Mercians. On the 
death of Gutred, the Danish King of Northtimbria, Alfred re-estab- 
lished his power there, and the peace and prosperity of England were 
further incareased by the fiEU^ that the energy of the Danes was for the 
preeent chiefly directed against France and Belgium. Guthrum died 
in 890y and though the treaty was confirmed by his successors, the 
defeat of the Danes in Belgium threw fresh inyaders into the king- 
dom. In 893, Hasting, a well-known sea-rover, in alliance with the 
ATiglians and Northimibrians, committed fresh ravages in all direc- 
tions ; but at last, having ventured up the Lea, Alfred hit upon the 
expedient of draining the river, and leaving their ships aground. 
After this they were glad to retreat, but lesser expeditions were con- 
stantly vexing the coast The reign of Alfred is thus divided into 
two periods of Danish war, between which, and at the dose of his 
life, tiiere occurred intervals of peace. 

It has been usual to attribute to Alfred most of the marked pecu- 
liarities of English civilization, the formation of shires, ^.gn^eMAfm or 
the establishment of juries, and so on. Such assertions Aifr^'i enar- 
will not bear examination. As a lawgiver, he collected 
the laws of the three principal states over which he ruled — Kent, 
Mercia, and Wessex — ^which had been already recorded by the Swings 
JSthelberht, OfGEt, and Ine. As a warrior he was on the whole 
victorious, and understood the necessity of establishing a fleet, which 
he appears to have constructed on a different principle from that oi 
the Danes, the ships being longer, and serving less as meris stages on 
which to fight. As a governor he was impartial and strict; his 
police was severe, the system of mutual responsibility became uni- 
versal, and under him the idea of morality began to mingle with the 
idea of injury to the commonwealth, which had been the Saxon 
notion of crime. His son Eadwaid, who succeeded him, was pro- 
bably as great as his father, but he had not the love of literature 
whidi fozmB the marked characteristic of Alfred's public life. It has 
been questioned whether Alfred could himself read ; however this may 
have been, he was so conscious of the necessity of literature for the 
people that he set himself to work to make translations for them. 
•lie History of the World on Christian Principles," by Orosius, 
Bede'B ** History of the Anglo-Saxon Church," and Bo^tldn&' '' Ckn\r 
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solation of Philosophy/' were the works he translatecL Besides his 
ownliteraiywork, heestahlished conyentoal schools at ShafteslraiyaiiA 
Athelney, and probahly a more general one at Oxford. The love of 
the people, whom his indefSatigable energy saved firam their barbaions 
and pagan invaders, has attributed to their hero an original genhis 
of which there are no distinct proo&. What is really known of him 
is, that he was an able, honesty persevering governor, gifted wiih that 
power and habit of method and organization which is perha^pa moie 
useful in advancing early civilization than greater and more splendid 
gifts. Upon Alfred's death, thongh England, aa a whole, had sof- 
^ivpnuMof of i'^x^ by the loss of the country granted to the Danee^ 
waaMx. op^ 2A it was caUcd, the Danelago, Wessez had assumed 

a position of superiority, and was regarded as the representative state 
of the English. This position it folly vindicated during the reigns 
of Eadward, Alfred's son, who succeeded him, and of the four next 
kings, till the kingdom of Wessex grew to be the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and exerted an imperial supremacy over the whole island. 

Eadward's first difiiculty was with his cousin iBthelwuli^ the son 
. ^ ^ _ of Alfred's elder brother ^thelred. This prince claimed 

Eftdw&rd tilt 

Eid«r. the throne. He landed in England, was driven to North- 

901-MB. umbria, where he was chosen king, and then, in com- 

pany with Eohric, the King of East Anglia, marched up the Thames 
to Cricklade. He was however defeated, and with his ally killed by 
a portion of the English army near the Ouse. The consequence was 
the renewal of the acknowledgment of the supremacy of Wessex by 
Quthrum II. of East Anglia. In conjunction with his sister, the 
Lady of the Mercians, Eadward attempted to secure himself fixmi 
further molestation by the erection of numerous stone castles. These 
castles, which seem to have been built on a new and better plan than 
any before erected, became also in many instances the origin from 
which towns sprang; for laws were passed creating them into 
markets, and forbidding bargains to be made without the walls. 
Some sort of monopoly of trade was thus secured for fortified posts. 
On the death of ^thelflssd, Merda, both Anglian and Danish, 
submitted to Eadward's authority. He continued the active govern- 
ment of his sister, and went on with her work of fortress-building. 
An invasion by the Danes of Northumbria in conjunction with the 
Welsh, who hoped to find Merda unguarded, was signally defeated. 
The Welsh kings swore aUiance to Eadward, and the Danes of 
Northumbria, and even the Kings of Scotland and Strathdyde, 
acknowledged him as their "father and lord." Eodwoixl was thus 
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Ib £Mfc master of the whole of England, and had completed moie 
thomighly the work of Ecgberht The greatness of his position is 
deaxfy xnaiked by the xnaniages of his children with the greatest 
PimGes of the Continent One married Charles the Simple of 
Fnmoe^ a second Hugh the Qreat, Connt of Paris, a third Otto L, 
EiiiipeKOir of Gkocmany. 

llie greatness Eadward had thus secured descended to his son 
^thektan, with whom the grandeur of the Saxon mon- 
archy zeaehed its highest point He married one of his 
nstera to a Northnmbrian prince, Cytric, receiving his allegiance for 
Bendcia from the Tees to Edinburgh, and, on the death of Cytric, 
incoKporated the eoontry with his own dominions. Cytric's two sons 
fled, the one to Ireland, where the Danes received him willingly, 
the other (Gnthrith) to Constantine, King of Scotland. The conse- 
qnence of the escape of these princes became evident in after years. 
In 934^ Constantine and his heir Eorca, Owen or Engenins, King 
of Cnmberiand, made war npon England, bat were defeated and 
oomipeUed to acknowledge the supremacy of JSthelstan. The 
attention of the EngUsh King was subsequently drawn abroad, 
where he upheld the cause of his nephew, Louis de Outre-Mer, son 
of Charles the Simple, against the attacks of his brothers-in-law, the 
Gtonan Otto and Hugh of Paris. It was while thus employed that 
the Scotch kingdoms again rose in insurrection. A great conspiracy 
against ^thdstan appears to have been formed, at the head of which 
were At^lntb^ Bon of that Quthrith who had fled to Scotland, 
Constantine^ Owen, and several princes of the Danes from Ireland. 
Their obje<^ was the re-establishment of the Danish power in 
Northumbria. The attempt was completely thwarted by the great 
battle of Brunanburh, near Beverley, in Yorkshire. ^^^^^ 
Not long after this decisive victory uEthelstan died. snouudMok. 
His splendid reign is further marked by legislation of a *^ 
more original description than that of Ids predecessors. He ordered, 
among other things, that every man should have a lord who should be 
answerable for him to justice, and rendered more systematic the 
arrangement of mutual responsibility, which appears to have been 
one of the principles of Saxon police. 

His younger brothers, Ea^imd and Eadred, followed in his 
footsteps, defeating the Northumbrian rebels, who from sadmond. 
time to time elected kings of their own, but were JS|^£ 
oompletely conquered by Eadred. He so thoroughly hs-wsl 
inooKpomted the eountiy with his own, tloL&l iVa rdXsx ^n<Q^^ tis:^ 
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' longer daim the title of king. Both Bemida and Deiia were be- 
stowed as an earldom on Osulf, who had assisted in the conqiiest 
of the rebels, and remained in the hands of his fsanily till the Nor* 
man Conquest Eadmnnd also maintained his sapremai^' over Scot- 
land, with which conntry his relations were of a very Mendly natiire^ 
as he granted a part of the kingdom of Strathdyde, consisting of 
Cumberland and Galloway, to King Malcolm, to be hdd by militaiy 
service.. 
The policy of Eadred and of his successors seems so closely oon- 
fDmatMi. ^®c*^ "^^^^^^^^ of Dunstan, that it may be justly attri- 
buted to hiuL The monkish historians, to whom we owe 
our knowledge of this great man, have overlaid his history with mythi- 
cal stories, and have given him a character and policy to suit their 
own purposes. In their eagerness to secure the name of the greatest 
statesman of the age in support of their pretensions against the 
secular dergy, they have drawn him as a youth of mizaculous gifts, 
of severe monkish asceticism, whose daim to greatness consisted in the 
establishment of the Benedictine rule. In the same way they have 
painted his opponent King Edwy [Eadwig] in the blackest colours 
The common story tells us that, i^ter a childhood passed in learning, 
so deep as to exdte a suspidon of magic, illness drove Dunstan to the 
cloister at Glastonbury; that he there established the Benedictine 
rule, entering with such vehemence into its spirit that his asceticism . 
almost turned his brain. On the accession of Edwy, the young king, 
it is said, deserted the assembly of the nobles, to pass his time in the 
company of the beautiful iBlfgyfu [Elgiva], his mistress. Dunstan 
is represented as violently dragging the unworthy king back to his 
proper place, as securing the banishment of ^l^gyfu, and with his 
partisans cruelly putting her to death upon her return. Edwy is 
then described as raging fiercdy against all the monks in his 
kingdom. In truth, it is in politics rather than in ecdesiastical 
disdpline that Dunstan's greatness must be sought, and he must 
take his place in history rather as a conciliatory and patriotic 
governor than as an ascetic and violent churchman. 

Bom at the beginning of Eling ^thelstan's reign, and trained 
partly at Glastonbury, where he found and studied books left by 
wandering Irish scholars, and partly at the Kiiig^s Court like other 
young nobles of the time, an illness induced him to devote himself to 
the Church. His interest secured him the Abbey of Glastonbury at 
the early age of seventeen. He shortly returned to the Court, be- 
came the King's treasurer, and as an influential minister joined him- 
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•df to the pazty which he fonnd pre-eminent during the reign of 
Eadied. ^Hiat king was .a constant invaHd, the influence of the 
Queen Mother was paiamount| and she was supported by the chiefe 
of East Anglia and those whose Tiews were national rather than pro- 
▼inciBL The kingdom of Northumbria was in a state of ceasdess 
confdsion. Again and again the Danes and Ostmen raised insurrec- 
tions there. Wnlstani the Archbishop of York, with constantly 
ftbiftJTig policy, at one time supported the insurgents, at another per- 
soaded the Northern Witan to submit to Eadred. At length, in a 
final inBDzrection, he was overcome and imprisoned. The afiGodrs in 
Narthmnbria had to be settled. It is here that the national policy 
of the dominant party made itself felt Contrary to the views of 
the Wessez nobles, who would have wished for active interference of 
the government, the kingdom was reduced to the condition of an 
eaddom under Osnll But Kngllsh supremacy being thus established, 
Wulstan was released, and self-government both in Church and State 
permitted. This conciliatory policy was interrupted by the death of 
Eadied. 

The new King Edwy, nephew of £adred, was a mere child, and a 
palace intrigue, headed by £thelg3rfu and her daughter m^. 
iSUgyfa, who had obtained influence over the lad, drove mo-95t. 
the Queen Mother Eadgyfu from the Court, and established the power 
of the Wessez party. Unpopular among the Wessez nobles and in his 
own monastery, Dunstan was driven abroad, and took refuge in Qhent 
But his party was still strong in England. Indignant probably at a 
violent resumption of grants from the Folkland, the nobles of England, 
with the ezoeption of Wessez, set up Edwy's younger brother Eadgar 
as a rival king, and were sufficiently powerful to oblige Edwy to divide 
the kingdom and content himself with the territ(»ies <^ Wessez 
south of the Thames. Dunstan was recalled by his partisans. He 
received from King Eadgar the sees of Rochester and of sadgar. 
London ; and when, on the death of Edwy, Eadgar sue- ^7-971. 
ceeded to the u[ndivided sovereignty of the kingdom, Dunstan rose with 
him, and became his chief minister and ArchbiBhop of Canterbury. 

As minister, Dunstan had both Church and State to reform. In 
both, decay had made great progress. The increased im- zhmiteii'i 
portanoe of the English King had raised him to a posi- sovwameBi 
tion very different from that of the tribal monarch. Along with the 
King had risen his dependants, the old members of the Comitatos. 
His Thegns or servantB^ rendered rich by grants of the public land, 
had gradually succeed^ the old nobility by \Axt\i) ol ^<^ ^^sroN»x!i 
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races. The troubled edtuatiou of the country had driyen the free- 
holders more and more to seek safety by placing themselyeB and 
their land in a state of dependence on the Thegna Even as early as 
Alfred every man was obliged to have a lord. At the same time the 
spirit of provincialism was strong, each district which had l^een a 
separate kingdom wishing to maintain its own independence. Dnn- 
stan seems to have understood that a change in the character of the 
monarchy was inevitable, and that national unity could only be 
secured by upholding that change, placing the monarch in what may 
be regarded as an imperial position over the subject kingdoms, and 
allowing the separate districts as much sdf-govemment as possible. 
Within the kingdom of Wessex itself and perhaps of Mercia also, he 
established a strict police, and suppressed disorder with a strong 
hand. Beyond that, the largest freedom was peimitted. Thus, the 
BMdoBof subordination of Northumbria was further secured by 
vorttnuntarta. jts division into three parts. The district between 
the Tees and the Humber was intrusted to Oslac From the Tees to 
the Tweed remained in the hands of Osul^ while the Lothians 
between the Tweed and the Forth were given out on military service 
to the King of Scotland ; and in subsequent history it was this 
district) peopled with English and Danes, which formed the civilized 
centre of the Scottbh kingdom. But, when the supremacy of 
Wessex was thus secured, the Danes of the North were allow^ to 
keep their own customs and make their own laws. Similarly, 
friendship with the Northmen of Ireland was maintained, and 
through their Mendship the Eang was enabled to keep up a powerful' 
fleets which constantly sailed roimd the coasts, and kept them free 
from foreign invasion. The tradition that Eadgar was rowed upon 
the Dee to Chester by eight tributary kings, whether the Deu^ be true 
or not, points to the imperial position which Dunstan had secured for 
him. In the Church the same policy was pursued. The great dis- 
turbances of the kingdom had tlm)wn much power into the hands of 
the Church, the most permanent element of society. This increase of 
influence had been followed by an increase of secularity. The bishops 
became statesmen, and even commanders of armies. The older form 
of monasticism died out. Marriage of priests was constant. Livings 
b^an to be handed on from father to son. Thero was some chance 
of the establishment of an hereditary priestly caste. In Qhent, Dun- 
stan had become acquainted with ^e Benedictine rule lately estab- 
lished there. He saw its efficiency for securing discipline among the 
clergy. Like other strong rulers, he regarded anarohy with aversion. 
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and was therefore anziona to introduce the role into England. He 
intnuted the work to his friend iBthelwold, whom he made Bishop 
of ^Hnchester, and to Oswald, whom he raised to the See of Wor- 
cester. In Wessex and Merda he carried out his reform with vigour, 
even with, violence : but, as in his secular government, he kept him- 
self under the restraints of prudence Thus, when Oswald was 
appointed Archbishop of York, he made no efforts to restrain the 
maiiiage of the clergy, and in Dunstan's own see he yielded to the 
prejudices of the people, and allowed the abbeys to continue in the 
hands of secular derks. The title of Eadgar the Peaceful, and a 
reign of seventeen years unbroken by any great foreign war, attest 
the snocesB of Dunstan's policy. 

But with Eadgar's death, and the accession of his son Eadward, this 
prosperous state of things ended. For a time Dunstan ^^^^^ 
held his own, but not without strong opposition. Again lurtjr 
and again he had to plead his cause before the Witan. '^'^ 
And at one synod, at Calne, it was intended to bring the matter to a 
crisisL Beomhelm, a Bishop of the Scottish Church, was brought 
forward as a champion by his enemies. His eloquence was carrying 
the assembly with him, and Dunstan could only appeal to heaven 
for assdstancei Nor was that assistance denied; by accident or 
design, the floor of the upper chamber where the meeting was held 
gave way in that part where Beomhelm and his Mends were seated, 
and they were hurried to swift destruction, while Dunstan's trium- 
phant par^ remained xminjured on the floor above. But even 
miraculous interferences did not suppress the enemies p^ ^ -^^^ 
of the Prelate. A conspiracy, in which iElfthryth "*^ 
[Elfiidal the mother of 2Sdielred, seems to have been chiefly engaged, 
was formed ; and Eadward, returning from the chase, was killed at 
her castle at Corfe. 

Eadward the Martyr, as his monkish chroniders call him, being 
thus disposed o^ his brother, iBthelred the Unready, j^g,^,^^g^^^ 
ascended the throne. Dunstan, compelled to assist at uweadj. 
the coronation) did so only to denoimce curses on the 
new king. He had to withdraw from Court. His policy was at an 
end. Mercia and the North fell away from Wessex. The King's 
own character, at once weak and cruel, was not such uMPwiedof 
as to inspire confidence; and we accordingly enter i>M«w»toT»doii. 
upon a period of almost inexplicable treasons, weakness, and disorder. 
l^e Danes i^eappear on the coast, and what has been spoken of as the 
third period of Danish invasion b^ns. The fleets were no longer 
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merely piratical expeditions, but were commanded by kings of wbole 
conntries, and towards the end of the period the object was no longer 
plnnder, or even settlement^ bnt national conqnest. The ehaa^ 
was closely connected with the gradual consolidation of the three 
Northern kingdoms of Europe — ^Norway, Swed^, and Benmazk, 
in each of which, as in England, one sovereign had now become 
paramount. The chief personage in these invasions is Swegen or 
Swend, son of the King of Denmark. In the year 982 he made his 
appearance on the English coasts, and Southampton, Chester, and 
London were either taken or destroyed. The kingdom was in no 
condition to offer a firm remstance. Internal dissensions had already 
begun. The King was at enmity with the whole of Dunstan's party. 
We hear of a fierce quarrel with the Bishop of Bochester. The 
allegiance of Merda and Northumbria was more than doubtfnl 
East Anglia, where resistance to a kindred people might have been 
least expected, alone succeeded in checking the Danes. There, 
Battte of tmder Brihtnoth, the great battle of Maldon was fought, 

ifauum. which forms the subject of one of the greatest of the 

*^ Anglo-Saxon poems. Such single instances of resistance 

were of no real avaiL Sigeric of Canterbury, who had succeeded to 
Dunstan's position and policy, and was tlierefore by no means 
imMendly to the Danes as the opponents of Wessex, induced the 
King to entertain a fatal plan of buying off the invaders. With the 
consent of his Witan, he raised ;£10,000, with which he bribed the 
The flnrt Danish hosts. This was the origin of the tax known as 

Danegdft. Danegelt, which became permanent, and lasted till the 

*^ reign of Henry II. The effect of such a bribe was natur- 

ally only to excite the Northern robbers to further efforts. Accordingly, 
in 994, Swegen and Olaf of Norway made their appearance, and ]E^g- 
land was assaulted by the nationsJ fleets of Denmark and Norway. 
Divided by fELction, undermined by treason, and without a leader, 
the English knew no expedient but the repetition of bribes. Ola^ 
as a Christian, was indeed induced to return to his own country, but 
Swegen's invasions were continuous. Supported by the disloyal 
chiefs of the North, he ravaged in turn Dorsetshire, Hampshire, 
Sussex, and Kent And when, in the year 1000, a temporary lull 
occurred, ^thelred, with a madness which seems almost inconceiv- 
able, insisted on quarrelling, first with the King of Cumberland, who 
is said to have refused the disgraceful tribute demanded of h^m, 
though willing to serve with his forces against the Danes, and 
afterwards with the Normans in France. An expedition undertaken 
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against this peq[>le with ridiculous ostentation was easily defeated. 
A peace was made, and hostility changed into alliance, jgn^^j,^. 
cemented by the mamage of the King with "RtnTnn^ a riac* with 
Nonnan I^cess. In her train came certain followers, ^*^ 
who ohtained high office and military commands, and added a fresh 
element of weakness to already weakened England. But though 
contemptihle in the field, with the craft and cruelty of a weak mind 

^thelied planned the massacre of all the Danes in 

Wessex. Many of these were settled quietly in different of si 
parts of the country, or billeted and living on friendly ^^^ 
temiB with their landlords. On the 13th of November 1002, on the 
festival of St Brice, the cruel plan was carried out Among other 
victims was a sister of Swegen's who had become a Christian ; she was 
put to death with oircumstances of imusual barbarity, it is said, at the 
instigation of Eadric ^wna^ or ihA Ocmer. This man p ^,^ ^, 
henceforwazd plays a prominent part in the history. ioAuaBeaof 
Though of low birth, he had contrived to make himself "•*«*«■*'•<»»' 
the favourite of the King, whose daughter he subsequently married. 
Selfiah, unscrupulous, and treacherous, his influence as the King's 
adviser was most pernicious ; while, if it suited his own ends, he 
never hesitated to betray his master. So completely is he identified 
with the disasters oi England, that there is scarcely any criminal act 
of the leign that is not traced to him. But his repeated treasons do 
not seem to have destroyed the trust which ^thelred and his nobler 
son Edmund placed in him. After the massacre of St Brice the 
Danes naturally sought revenge. Exeter was taken by the treachery 
of Hugh the Frenchman, one of Emma's followers. Wiltshire and 
Salisbury were deserted by the traitor .Slfric. Again East Anglia, 
under XTlicytel the Ealdoxman, made the only show of resistance ; 
but here too, treason, not of the commander but of the soldiers, 
themselves of Danish origin, proved fatal. Famine and civH quarrels 
added to the misery of the English. Again Eadric is visible, 
mining rival Thegns, and advising still further use of bribes: In 
1006, he had succeeded in getting made Ealdorman of the Mercians. 
His family rose with him, and in 1008, when at last a great national 
fleet was collected, the quarrels of his brother Brihtric and his 
nephew Wnlfrioth destroyed its utility. 

In the same year, a fresh host, one division of which was com- 
manded by Thurkill or Thurcytel, one of the most Thvzun'f in- 
fotmidable of the Danish sea Idngs, made its appear- v»^a»- 
anee. In. 1010, the English were again defeated ^ th& '^ii\s^ ^1 

L B 
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Ipswich, and the country was in a condition of absolute, collapse. 
Merda and Wessez itself were oyerrun. The cause of .£thelred 
looked so hopeless, that Eadric the Gainer thought it time to change 
sides, and after the capture of Canterbury and the death of the 
Archbishop St. Alphege, the Witan was collected under Eadric, 
without the participation of the King, and a farther laige tribute 
paid, whUe by some arrangement, probably the cession of East 
Anglia, Thurkill was drawn to tlie English side. This step of 
BwegM'i Thurkill seems to have opened Swegen's qres at once 

inTmaum. to the inutility of single invasions, and to the possi- 

bility of himself effecting some similar arrangement. He felt con- 
Ment of the support of Northumbria and Merda against Wessex. 
He therefore moved his fleet to the Hnmber, and advanced to York. 
He had not miscalculated. The whole of the Danekgu joined him, 
and with this assistance, leaving his son Cnut behind him in com- 
mand of the fleet in the Humber, he advanced into Wessex. His 
vuccess was constant. Oxford was taken, and the royal town of 
Winchester. At Bath the Danish conqueror received the submission 
of the Thegns of the West. London, which we find constantly 
rising in importance, alone held out, nor was it till iESthelred 
Eadaiidrainidta ^©serted the city that it surrendered. But then, there 
toBwvgeiL being no longer any opposition, Swegen was^ in fiEust^ 
^^^ King of England. uSilielred sought and obtained an 

asylum in Normandy, till recalled by Swegen's death the following 
year. 

The Danes acknowledged Cnut as King, but the bulk of the Eng- 
» ^ ^ . iish wished to retun the House of Cerdic, if iBthelred 

BMtonttloii of 

jBtbdred. would pledge himself to rule better. This he promised 

^^^^ to do, and his cause for a time was successfdL Cnut had 

to retreat to his ships. Nevertheless, we hear of another large tribute^ 
but it was paid probably to a fleet of Danish auxiliaries serving upon 
the English side. Eadric had of course again joined the victorious 
party ; but again his persistent treachery was tiiie destruction of the 
country. He enticed Sigeferth and Morkere, Thegns of the Five 
Danish Burghs, to Oxford, and there murdered them. Sigeferth's 
widow was kept a prisoner, and taken in marriage by Edmund Iron- 
side, ^helred*s son. This prince thus acquired possession of the Five 
Buighs, and secured an influence which enabled him to take up a 
position in opposition to Eadric. On the renewal of the invasion by 
Cnut both Eadric and Edmund collected their forces ; but^ angry at the 
new rivalry he was experiencing, Eadric led his troops to join Cnut 
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Wessex was tibnB thrown open, and by a strange inyendon of affairSy 
Edmimd, with Utred of Northumberland, occupied the northern part 
of England, while the Danes, under Cnnt and EadriOy held Weowz 
and the South. In 1016, iBthelxed died. 

The Witan of the South immediately, under the influence of the 
eonqiieraxB^ elected Cnut as his Bucceasor, but London ^^^^ ^^^ 
and the rest of the Witan choee Edmund. It was plain ma Avriito 
that Weesex could acknowledge Gnut only through fear, "*^*^*^ 
and thither Edmund betook himflelf, and collected troops. As if to 
pnnre what the English could do if well commanded, in a few weeks 
he fought, on the whole successfully, five great battles. RvagrM* 
At Pen Sebrood in Somerset ; at Sherstone, where the ^^mim. 
English were only prevented from winning by a trick of Eadric's, 
who, raising the head of another man, dedaied it was the head of 
the slain English king ; at Brentford ; and afterwards, when Eadric 
had again changed sides^ atOtford in Kent ; and Assandun in Essex. 
In this last battle the whole~ forces of England were aira3red. The 
sudden withdrawal of Eadric, who was commanding the Magessetas, 
or men of Hereford, secured a victory for the Danes, and Edmund had 
%o retreat across England into the country of the Hwiccas, or Qlou- 
^sestershire. Not yet wholly beaten, he was preparing for a sixth 
WttLe^ when he was persuaded to make an arrangement similar, 
tiiongh not identical, with that which Alfred had made dm^oa of 
^With Guthmm. He surrendered to Gnut Northumber- *■■>•■<• 
land and Merda^ retaining for himself Wessex, Essex, East Anglia, 
«uid London. On St Andrew's Day of the same year, Edmimd 
InmBLde died, a misfortune, like most other acts of villany of the 
time^ attributed to Eadric With him fell the hope of the English. 
The treachery of Eadric, the folly of 2Sthelred, met with their reward, 
and Gnut was acknowledged King of England. 

Indeed, Edmund's sons were so young that it was not probable 
that the Witan would elect them. The only other claimant was 
Edwy, Edmund's brother. To secure himself against 
him, Gnut is said to have employed Eadric to put him 
to death ; and though he escaped on that occasion, he was cer- 
tainly outlawed, and all the old members of the royal family 
were kept abroad. The children of iBthelred and Emma, Edward 
and Alfred, were in Normandy with their mother. The children of 
Edmund Ironside, Edward and Edmund, were sent first to Sweden, 
•and then to Hungary, where Edward married Agatha, niece of the 
•Xniperar Heniy U. Gnut's object, on finding Imnai^ l^xs^|» Q*l'^£a% 
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land, appeals to have been to obliterate, as fiar as possible, the idea of 
eonqaest, to rale Eoglaiid as an English king, and maikkig that 
conntiy the centre of his goyemment, to foxm a great 8candina7ian 
Empire. To this end, pnrsning the poiticy of Dunstan, he divided 
Bit fiMT England into fbnr great eaddoms, representing the old 

BwidmM. kingdoms. Northnmbearlazid and East Anglia wei^ 
intrusted to Danes ; Merda was given toEadiic ; Wessex he kepit in 
hiB own hands. Eaddc's influence had compelled Cnut thus to pro- 
mote him, but he so mistrusted him, that within a year he caused 
him to be put to death. In the same year he sent for Queen Enuna 
from Normandy, and married, her, though she must have been mudi 
onut'i pttMoite older than himseli^ with the object apparently either oi 
v^^inMfia^, connecting himself with the late dynasty, or of securing 
the friendship of the Normans. The next year the Danish fleet was 
sent home. Engliahmen were again put in high office. Thus Leo- 
Mc was made Earl of the Mercians, and Gk)dwine, of whom we now 
first hear, and whose origin and rise is Tadously related, was made 
Earl ofWessex, presumably the second man in tiie country. Thus, 
too, Cnut flattered the fedings of the EugliBh by moving the body of 
St. Alphege, who had been killed by the Danes twelve years before, 
with all honour to his own Church at Canterbury ; and thus, too, he 
did not scruple to fill the English bishoprics with Englishmen, and 
even to promote them to high office in Denmark. During his reign 
England was at peace within its own borders, whilie Scotland was 
brought to submission. In 1031, Malcolm, King of the Scotch, 
and two under-kings, did homage to the En^^h King. A strong, 
well-ordered government was established, supported for the first 
time by a standing body of troops, known as the House-carls. Early 
in the reign Eadgar's law had been renewed with the s4vice of the 
Witan, and, in 1028, Cnut promulgated a code of his own, which \a 
little else than repetition of former laws and customs. But the proof 
of his good government is this, that just as the law of the great 
Eadgar was looked on as typical, and demanded by CnuVs Witan, 
and as after the Conquest tiie Confessor's law was demanded, so we 
find the people of the North demanding Cnut's law, — ^in each case 
law meaning system of government His importance as a king is 
marked by the respect shown him on his pilgrimage to Bome in the 
year 1027. There, as he teUs his people in a letter which he sent 
them, he negotiated with the Pope, the Emperor, and King Rudolph 
of Burgundy, for the free passage of English pilgrims and merchants ; 
he received large gifts from the Emperor, and made the Pope promise 
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to lesMiL Ms extoitioiiB upon granting the PaUimn or Arohiepiscopal 
cloak. His daughter by Queen Ernma^ Qnnhild, waB^ moieoyer, 
thought a fitting wife for Heniy, afterwards the Emperor Henry 111. 
Gnat died rtfll yonng in 103ft. 

"With Mm fall his plana^ both of the Scandinavian Empire and of 
good government in England. Els sons^ Harold and iMipiit« 
Harthacnnt^ in no way inherited his greatness ; they ■"■'■*"■■ 
appear to have been little better than savage barbarians. The snc- 
eenion was disputed between them. Qodwine and the West Saxons 
obtfdned the South of England for Harthacnut^ while Harold reigned 
in the North. But as Harthacnut did not come to England, but 
remained in his kingdom of Denmark, Qodwine was tapotiuMor 
the practical ruler. This great Earl, whose sympathies >Miao*>iB^ 
were wholly national^ was accused of putting to death Alfred, the 
son of iBthelred and Emma, who seems to have taken advantage of 
the absence of Harthacnut to aim at re-establishing himself in Wessez 
But as the actual murderers were the men of Harold whom Gk)dwine 
had opposed, it would seem that the charge was a false one. The 
continued absence of Harthacnut enabled Harold to 
secure the whole of the kingdom, over which he Ssrf^ 
reigned for two years. On Ms death, in 1040, Hartha- JJ^^'^^"^ 
cnut stepped unoppoeed into his position. His short 
reign was marked by no great events. Qodwine, having cleared 
himself by oath and by compurgation (in wMch a large number of 
Earls and Thegns joined) of the charge of murdering Alfred, 
remained in power. A tyrannical use of the King's House-carls in 
collecting a tax produced an outbreak in Worcester, wMch was 
punidied with brutal severity. And when the King fell dead, 
while drinking at a bridal f^ust, the English were glad to be rid 
of a line of such barbarous sovereigns, and to restore the House of 
Ccrdic in the person of the late king's half-brother Edward, who, 
in the absence of direct descendants of the Danish house, entered 
almost unopposed on the kingdom. 

Itwas the eloquenceof Qodwine wMch overcame the slight opposition 
offered to Edward's election, and secured him the throne, g^^,,,^ ^^ 
This nobleman thus reached the summit of his power, and ocntuuvt, 
two years afterwardsMsdaughterEdith became the Bang's ^^*^ 
wife. Edward's education and training had rendered his tastes and 
policy as decidedly French as those of Qodwine were national There 
thence arose, and continued throughout the reign, a constant enmity 
between the two parties— the Frenchmen, whom Edward brought 
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over in gteat numbers and employed particularly as bishops, and 
sivftirviMtmMi *^® national party, headed by Godwine and his sons, 
oodwiat uadtbt It is the progress of this quarrel which forms the history 
»*tadi p«r^. q£ i-j^g Tdg£Ly side by side with the efforts of Godwine to 
push his family prominently forward in opposition to the family of 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia. On the one hand, the King lavished favours 
upon his foreign followers. A Frenchman, Robert of Jumi^e8> 
became Bishop of London, and afterwards Ardibishop of Canterbury; 
Ulf, another Norman, became Bishop ol Dorchester in Oxfordshire ; 
Balph, the son of Edward's sister and the Count of Mantes, was made 
an Earl ; and Eustace of Boulogne, her second husband, was loaded 
with honours. On the other hand, Godwine succeeded in securing 
for members of his own family the earldoms of Somersetshire and 
Herefordshire, and of the East and Middle Angles. The crisis of the 
rivalry at length arrived. It arose from an outrage committed by 
the followers of Eustace on the citizens of Dover. The townsmen 
rose against the insolent Normans and drove them from the city ; 
and when Godwine, as Earl, was called upon to punish the citizens, 
he positively refused unless they were fairly tried before the Witan. 
Both sides took up arms,-^Godwine and his sons on one side ; the 
King, with Siward of Northumberland, Leofric of Mercia, and his 
own French partisans on the other. The armies faced each other in 
Gloucestershire ; but Godwine, unwilling to press matters to extremity, 
accepted the proposal of Leofric that the question should be referred 
to the Witan. When the Witan assembled, the King was there with 
a great army. Overawed by this force, the Witan, recurring to the 
old charge against Godwine and to a late act of violence on the part 
of his son Swend, ordered (Jodwine and his sons to appear before 
them as criminals. This they refused to do unless hostages were 
given, and as this demand was refused, they would not appear, and 
^ ^_. were outlawed. Godwine and three sons retired to 

buiiaiitd. Baldwin of Bruges, Leofwine and Harold to Ireland. 

1051. rpjjg French party were triumphant. Robert, as we have 

seen, was made Archbishop, William, another Frenchman, succeeded 
him as Bishop of London, and Odda, probably an Englishman in the 
French interest, was given the western part of Godwine's earldom. 
Harold's earldom was given to ^Ifgar, son of Leofric. At the same 
time, to complete the French influence, William of Normandy came 
over to England, and, as he always declared, receivedja promise of the 
succession from his cousin Edward. 
The administration of foreigners was^so unpopular and so unsuc- 
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eeasfialy that Godinne and Mb family thought that an oppovtanity 
had arisen for their retam. Unable to procure their restoration by 
peaoefdl means, they determined upon using force ; and after various 
ezpeditions^ but feebly opposed by the English, who at heart wished 
them well, Godwine found himself strong enough to sail up the 
Thames ; and so preponderating was the feeling of the country in his 
ikTOor, that, as the King refased justice, it was agreed tiiat the 
matter should be deferred to the Witan. What their decision would 
be was not doubtful, so the French prelates and earls and 
knightSy who had been building feudal castles, at once dMih or 
fled, and Qodwine and his sons came back in triumph, ^^^j^ 
Stigand, a priest, who had been originally appointed by 
Gnut to an abbey raised at Assandun in memory of the Danish 
yictory over Edmund Ironside, and who had acted as principal 
mediator, was elected to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, left vacant 
by the flight of Sobert The next year Earl Qodwine died suddenly, 
while at dinner with the King.^ His death restored the balance 
between the two great fiamilies. While Harold succeeded to the 
earldom of the West Saxons, and the vacant earldom of Northumbria 
was given to his brother Tostig, East Anglia was restored to Leofric's 
son ^S^a. Earl Siward of Northumbria had died in 1055.' 

The succeeding years are marked by the gradual increase of the 
power of Harold and Mb fiEunily. In 1055 Earl ^Ifgar biportaaoe <a 
was outlawed, and his earldom given to Gurth, Harold's '^ Harou. 
brother. The exiled Ead, making common cause with Griffith 
[Gryfif^dd] of Wales, defeated Balph, the French Earl of Hereford- 
shire. To repair this disaster the war was intrusted to Harold ; he 
prosecuted it with success, and Herefordshire, which he had thus 
rescued, was added to his earldom. The death of Leofric still farther 
increased the power of the House of Godwine, although ^Ifgar, the 
late Earl, was allowed to succeed him ; and finally, Essex and Kent 
irere formed into an earldom for Leofwine, the remaining brother of 
Harold. Godwine's sons now possessed all England, with the excep- 
tion of Merd& The last probable heir to the throne — ^the ^theling 
Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside — ^had been brought over from 
Hungaiy, but had died almost inmiediately after reaching England. 

1 French dironldenhATe made this sadden death a Jndgment of God. Godwine Is 
described as wishing that the piece of bread he ate might choke him if he were goilty 
of the death of Alfred, whereupon the bread stnck in his throat 

1 This is the Siward who oocors in the Macbeth of Sliakspere. Thongh the events 
eonneetod with his invasion of Scotland are very obscure, the poet seems on the 
whole to have cltaaged the real history but slightly. 
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And irlien, in 1063, Harold, by employing Ms men as light troope, 
saceeeded in Uie final subjugation of Wales, his greatness was snch 
that he must almost certainly have been re^oded as the next king. 
Death or Three years afterwards, in January 1066, King Edward, 

Bdmurd. the last male descendant of Cardie who reigned in 

^^^ England, died. His last year had been troubled by a 

great insurrection of tiie Northern counties against the rule of Tostig. 
The house of LeoMc had had a stronghold in the North, and Toetig^s 
injudicious vigour in attempting to reduce the barbarous population 
to order had excited great discontent His energy seems more than 
once to have led him into murder. The Northumbiians therefore 
deposed him, and elected Morcar [Morkere], the grandson of LeoMo, 
in his place. His brother, Edwin of Merda, who had succeeded 
his father iSlfgar, made common cause with him; and Harold, 
whose policy was always conciliatory, found it necessary to persuade 
the 'K'^Tig to confirm Edwin and Morkere in their posseasioiis. 
Tostig retired as an exile to Bruges. While England was thus 
troubled, the King died — a good man, devoted to the Church and 
the monks, and therefore afterwards canonized, but as a king 
unfitted by his pliant character, and more especially by his love of 
foreign favourites, to role over England at such a difficult crisis. 

The Witan at once assembled, and used its power of election. This 
power was usually exercised within the limits of the royal family ; 
but on this occasion, as there was no claimant of the royal house but 
Edmund Ironside's grandson, the child Eadgar, the Witan looked 
stfoid sleeted ^7^^^ ^®^ usual limi^ and elected almost imanimously 
king. the great Earl Harold. Though thus King of England 

'^^^ by the most perfect title, he found himself opposed 

by two enemies. On the one hand was his brother Tostig, the exiled 
Earl of Northumberland, who had been a favourite of the late king, 
and had perhaps himself hoped to be elected ; and upon the other 
^^^^ Duke William, who, out of a variety of small and in- 

wiuiamof sufficient pretexts, had constructed a very formidable 
NoRBuidy. claim to the crown of England. He asserted that the 
Confessor had promised him the kingdom, that he was the nearest 
of kin, and that Harold had himself sworn to him to be his man, 
to marry his daughter, and to own him allegiance. The circum- 
stances under which this last event had taken place are not very 
certain ; but it seems to be true that Harold, on some occasion, had 
been shipwrecked on the coast of France and taken prisoner, and 
held to ransom, according to the barbarous custom of that day, by 
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Guy, Coimt of Ponthieu, lord of the country. The i]iterv0iitioi& of 
William as saperior loxd lescaed him from his dUfgiacefdl position. 
He flpent some time in fiiendly intercourse at William's court, and 
there probahlyy as was not nnnsnal, made himself the Duke's man, 
and did homage. Such an act could be only personal, and could 
have nothing to do with the kingdom of England, and even as a 
personal tie was not very binding. It was his knowledge of this 
which induced William to play the well-known trick upon Harold. 
When the Ead had taken what he believed to be onlya common oath 
of homage^ the cover of the table on which his hands had been 
placed was withdrawn, and he found he had been swearing upon 
most sacred relica With regard to the other claims, it may be said 
that Edward the Confessor, in accordance with the constitution 
of England, could not promise the crown to any one, and, moreover, 
had nominated Harold on his deathbed ; while, although William 
was the cousin of the late king, it was only through Edward's 
Norman mother, Emma, that he was so. But when put forward 
artfdUy, and mingled with coloured accounts of the injuries suffered 
by the French in England at the return of Qodwine, these claims 
seemed very plausible to the French, especially when backed by the 
influence of the Papal See wielded by Archdeacon Hildebiand, 
afterwards Pope Gregory YIL The Papal support was won partly 
by representing Harold as a perjured man, partly because the 
Normans in Italy were regarded as the great champions of the Papal 
See, but chiefly because Gk)dwine and Harold had throughout sided 
rather with the party of the secular clergy in England than with that 
of themonks,^ and had been national in their views with regard to the 
Church as wdl as in other matters. The Pope, Alexander II., was led 
by Hildebrand to see the opportunity offered, and expressed his appro- 
bation of the expedition by sending a consecrated ring and banner. 

William, immediatdy after the death of the Confessor, sent to 
^fffn^^^n«^ the crowu, which was of course refused. He wmiuu'i m- 
then proceeded to collect troops, not only his own p«»tio»* 
Noranan feudatories, but also large bodies of adventurers from other 
parts of France. Aware of the intended invasion, Harold collected 
his flirces, and occupied the Southern coast But William was so 
long in coming, that Harold's militia army, anxious to return to their 
agricultural works, and straitened for food, could not be kept 

1 As an mnBtration of this, Harold's great Foundation of the Holy Bood at Waltham 
WM oocapled by fleeidar canons, and had a school attached, while Stigand, one of bis 
Simeil sopportAis* vas the nnoanonioal ArchhiBhop of Canterlmzy. 
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together. He was left with his immediate followerSy his HoaBe-cadfl 
and Th^ns. Just then, when his great host had disappeared, news 
fMiratef»- "^^^ brought to him that Tostig had invaded the North 
'^^ of England. Foiled in a weak attempt upon the Sooth 

near Sandwich, and refused aid by William of Normandy, Toetig had 
fallen in with the fleet of Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. This 
king was a great waiiior, who had served in the armies of the 
Byzantine Empire, and fought in Afidca and Sicily. He was easfly 
persnaded to join Tostig, and reinforced by the Earls of Orkney, they 
together sailed np the Ouse, and reached Folford on the way 
to York. Edwin and Morkere, the sons of iBli^gar, whose sister 
Harold had lately married, honestly opposed them, but after a 
severe battle they were beaten. Arrangements by which the 
North was to join EEarold Hardrada were being made at Stamford 
Bridge upon the Derwent, when Harold, who had hastened with 
extreme rapidity from the South, fell npon the invaders. Thejr were 
taken by surprise, and some, bat slightly armed, were overcome ; but 
the bridge over the Derwent was held with determination, and a fierce 
battle was fought on the other side. The English were entirely trium- 
phant, both Tostig and Harold Hardiada being slain. The Norw^ian 
fleet was forced to wilihdraw. This was on the 26th of September. 

On the 28th King William landed at Pevensey. Harold was still 
uxMng^i ^ York when the news reached him. He hastily 
"^nsiiam. gathered what troops he could round the nucleus of his 

own immediate followers who had been with him at Stamford 
Bridge. All the South of England joined him gladly, both from 
Wessex and East Anglia. But Edwin and Morkere, in their jealousy 
of the rival house, forgot their patriotism and Harold's good deeds to 
themselves, and deserted him. With such an army as he had, Harold 
took up his position upon the hill of Senlac, where Battle Abbey now 
stands. This hill runs out from the North Sussex hills southward 
2^^^^^^ like a peninsula. There Harold erected palisades, and 

jLuontfL arranged his men with a view to defensive action only. 

^^ ^^ This step was rendered necessary by the difierence of 

the armies ; the English fought all on foot, a large proportion were 
irregularly armed militia, and the hand javelin— not the bow and 
arrow— was their national missile. The Normans, on the other 
hand, fought as chivaliy on horseback, and had many archers. Once 
in the plain Harold's army might have been crushed by the charge 
of the mailed cavalry. But repeated charges uphill against an 
entrenched foe, stubborn and heaviljr armed, could not but wear out 
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the mounted knight. Our descriptions ore all from Nonnan soniceei 
and the contrast between the leligions Norman and the Jovial 
EngliwhTnan is fully hronght out On the one side, the night is said 
to have been passed in piayer, and on the other in leveliy. There 
were certainly^ however, priests and monks upon the side of the 
English, and probably this story is a monkish exaggeration. Harold 
drew np his forces with his own picked troops npon the front of the 
bill, between the dragon banner of Wessez and his own banner 
adorned with a fighting man. The backward carves of the hill were 
oociqded by his worse armed troops. He himself, with his brothers 
Gyrth and Leofwine, took their place beside the standard. The 
Frendi advanced in three divisions, — ^the Bretons^ nnder Alan, on 
the left ; the Normans, nnder their Dnke and his two brothers, 
Robert and Odo, Bishop of Bayenz, in the centre ; the adventurers, 
nnder Boger of Montgomery, on the right They galloped forward, 
preceded by Taillefer, a minstrel, tossing his sword aloft and singing 
songs of Charlemagne. But their efforts were vain. The heavy axe 
of the English hewed down man and horse if ouy reached the 
barricade, and the French had to draw back. The Bretons began 
the flight, and the Normans soon followed, but the "RngHaK militia 
were not steady enough to withstand the excitement of victory. The 
veteran centre stood firm, but the troops opposed to the Bretons broke 
from their position in pursuit. William saw his advantage, rallied 
his troops, drove back the pursuers, and made a second vdiement 
assault upon the barricade. The Earls Gyrth and Leofwine were 
killed, the barricade in part removed, but still Harold held his 
ground, and William had to have recourse to stratagem before he 
could secure a victory. His present comparative success had been 
caused by the accidental over-eagemess of the English. He deter- 
mined to try whether he could not again induce them to break their 
liTift- The Normans turned in apparent flight, the English, heated 
by the long figiht> rushed forward in pursuit. The Norman cavaliy 
turned round and rode down their pursuers, and, driving them before 
them, again charged up the hill ; while the archers, whose skill had 
been aomewhat foiled by the shields of the English, were ordered to 
drop a flight of arrows upon the heads of Harold and his men. The 
plan was fatally successful ; the battle was still stubbornly contested, 
though no longer in serried ranks, when Harold fell, Deathof 
pierced in the eye by an arrow. With him disappeared Htoow. 
aU hope of T^gli^h succe8& His body was found, and buried under 
a caixn by the sea, till afterwards removed to hia minster of Waltham. 
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THE chief interest in the Conqnest is the change that it is always 
said to have exercised in the character of the institations of 
England. It nsed to he asserted that the feudal system was intro- 
duced, and completed as a wholly new system to the English, after 
the Conquest ; and Hume speaks of the division of the kingdom into 
so many knights' fiefs, into so many baronies, as if there were com- 
plete reorganization of the whole constitution. Modem inquiry 
tends to confirm what would naturally have been supposed, that the 
whole of the elements of the feudal system existed in England as in 
other Teutonic countries before the arrival of the Normans. The form 
The ^t r^ which the civilization of the Scandinavian and Teutonic 

"T***^ nations took seems to have been that of a collection of 

village communities, such as may be seen at work at present in India. 
The distcLct occupied by such community was called the Mark, and was 
divided into three parts, in each of which every free member of the 
community had lus share, but which were cultivated in strict accordance 
with the customary system of agriculture which no one might break. 
There was first the village, then the arable mark (cultivated land), 
then the common pasture, and beyond that the waste. Every free- 
man had a share in the arable and in the common pasture, but he 
was bound to sow the same crops as his neighbours, and to foUow the 
same arrangement, which appears to have been simple and barbarous. 
The common fields, or mixed lands as they are called, were divided 
into three strips by broad grassy mounds; one was sown with 
autumn crops, one with spring crops, and the third left fallow. In 
the same way, though under somewhat varying rales, the grass mark 
was partitioned. Frequently all enclosures were removed at the 
close of the hay harvest, and the cattle grazed in common, as they 
were allowed to do also in the stubble of the arable mark. Lands 
were probably redistributed at certain intervals of time, and the 
power of devising hereditary property by will was strictly restrained. 
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Traoes of oommon fields cnltiyated on the threefold STstem, and of 
cnstomaiy calti¥atiaiiy are stUl to be found in England, and were 
pkntifdl in the last century. 

But though this system would appear to have been common in nations 
of (Germanic origin, it can be gathered from the Gennania 
of TacituB that other political institutionB existed in Ger- 
many. Thus, the subdiyisionsof theTribe were called Pagi, which seem 
to answer to the English Hundred. The Pagus was under the official 
chieftainship of an electiye head called the Princeps, answering to the 
Saxon EaMorman. This Pagus^ which may perhaps have been origin- 
ally a division of a hundred heads of families, supplied a hundred 
wacciorB to the host, a hundred assessors at the Judicial Court of the 
Princeps. Below this we come to the Yicus or township^ which was pro- 
bably organized upon the Mark system above described, or on some 
modification of it. The commanders in war, or Duces, were elected, 
probably from among the Principes, for each special occasion. It is, 
moreover, dear that private proper^ had begun to exist In pastoral 
life, where the common right of grazing would be the chief common 
privflege, there would be no difficulty in one man possessing more 
cattle than another* Neither would it be a great step to grant to such 
wealthier men, upon l^e redivision of the common arable mark, extra 
shares for the support of slaves or dependent freemen whom Ins wealth 
had attracted around him. There also existed a variety of ranks, which 
may be loaghly divided into three classes, — ^the noble or DMatm 
eor/, whonmst haveowed lus nobility to birth ; the freeman ^ '^"^ 
or ewrly possessing his own homestead, lus own share in the common 
land, and dependent on no man ; and the lai or dependent workman, 
cultivating his lord's land. Besides these, there were actual slaves or 
t/^eoiof^ consisting of men who had lost their liberty either as captives, 
or for debt, or for some other easily conceivable causes. It does not 
appear that nobility of birth gave any additional political rights, 
aldiough personal consideration was awarded to the noble. It was the 
possession of ftee land which made a man a fall member of the tribe. 
The Isets, however, were probably dependent only as regarded their 
lord, in every other respect free. Thus, like other members of the 
community, their death had to be atoned for by the payment of a 
sum of money or ^mm^M^ although the sum was smaller than in the 
case of freemen. They probably formed a considerable part of the 
aimed force of the nation. The class may have consisted originally 
of a conquered population of kindred blood, or of men who voluntarily 
put themaelvei into a state of dependency upon their richer neighbours 
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for secarity, or because for some reason they had become lancQesa. Sid 
by sidewi^ this democraticconstitatioii, there was a peculiar institution 
^^^ known as the ComiUUus, Each Princeps was allowed to 
collect around him, under a tie of personal dependence, 
a body of professed wanioiBy who were bound to him by tiie closest 
ties of honour ; and the importance of each chief must have depended 
in a great degree upon this following. In case of conquest^ it would 
naturally be the duty of the conquering chief to see to the welfiare of 
his followers, and to give them grants, which might eith^ be grants 
in perpetuity, or only the right of present possessiony^md which would 
be drawn from the conquered land remaining over after its distributioii 
among the body of freemen. To cultiyate these grants, the comrades 
of the king would have had to employ their own dependants, and 
these dependants would settle in -villi^ges, which look the form of 
village communities, except that the rights, which in the free com- 
munities would be Tested in the whole body of the freemen, were in 
this case vested in the lord. We here have the germ of the relation 
^gfn^ of between vassal and lord. But this element of feudalism 
fendaitam. gogj^ acquired greater strength. The conquering chief 
would take upon himself the title of king, claim descent from the gods, 
and make his line hereditary. As the position of the king advanced, the 
position of the comrade or Gesith would advance also. As the king 
of a tribe became the king of a nation his dignity would greatly 
increase, and with his that of his followers, who, as the court 
became more formal, would accept as honours duties about the houses- 
hold, and the word OegUh^ comrade, changed into Thign or servant. 
In times of war such nobles by service became natural leaders of the* 
people, and the position of the chief men of the village propor- 
tionately sunk. So that there arose a dass of nobles in immediate' 
connection with the crown, possessing property not belonging to ai 
village community, and exercising rights of lordship over its inhabit 
tants. It is not dijQicult to see in what a superior position they wer^ 
thus placed ; what powers of encroachment they might have ; audi 
how willingly, in times of danger, village conmmnities would put 
themselves in the same position with r^;ard to them, as that occupied 
by those settlers on the Thegn's lands, who had always acknowledged 
them as their lords. We have therefore two sources from which feudal^ 
ism might have arisen ; the village headman, in accordance with what 
3eems to be a general law, as his powers came to be legally defined 
(especialljr in the matter of collecting the king^a taxes), would h& 
r^ardedaB the hereditexy lord id the viHage, aiidiTCra\ji o\Aaasi\\ie 
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light of permanently endosing his ahaie of the common land ; while 
the king's Th^;n, side by side with him, would plant hit own subject 
Tillagefl^ and accept by what is called oommeiulatfon the sapiemacy 
of sach Tillages as might offer it to him. 

The Saxons then brought with them, in their inyaaion of England, 
their threefold diyision of rank, their association or 
township, their Fftgns or Hundred, the Ma^ system, the 
principle of election to pnblic fdnctions,and theComitatos 
or personal following of their chiefis. The conquering 
Prindpes or Ealdormen became kings. The country in all pro- 
babili^ was divided out with some d^;ree of regularity between 
villages, similar in constitution with those of Continental Qermany. 
There was no necessity for these apportionments being equal But a 
certain number of villages, whatever their property was, were divided 
into Fagi or Hundreds. This explains the inequality of iJiose divisions. 
Theunoceupied land was left in tiieking's handis to reward 
his chief followers. On these demesnes, and on the public 
lands, the foti found their homes, with such of the conquered race as 
remained ; and from time to time fresh estates were granted as fresh 
conquests increased the surplus land. From this land also the mon- 
asteries were endowed. The portion allotted to each free household was 
called the JSteb. I And held by hereditary possession or by original 
allotment wascalled the^t/^ That held by grant from the public land 
and by charter was called Bodamd (i.e, book-land). The land neither 
partitioned nor granted was the common property of the nation, and 
was called Fokltmd, As all land, whether bocland or foldand, could 
be let out, and was so treated on various conditions, there was much 
variety in the tenures of that dass of people who did not possess free 
land of their own. 

Whether the mark system prevailed to any great extent or not, (and 
thisis a scmewhatuncertainpoint,) practically itwas the township which 
formed the lowest part of the general organization. The jMUeua 
hundred was a collection of townships, the shire a collec- «•"«»«««■ 
tion of hundreds. The chief officer of the township, the town reeve, was 
dected by the freeholders of the township, and with four of their number 
represented that township in the Court of the Hundred, of which the 
township was a subordinate division. Townships established upon the 
lands of lords also had their reeve, but probably he was appointed by the 
lord. Theirconstitutionwas the same, but theproprietor of the soil took 
the duties and privilc^fes which in a fr^ townBhr^'\>^Qin^^\A H^<^\k?^- 
holders. Such tawnsbipB formed manors. It -waa tKmi^<^ Vs^irM&sis^ 
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ako that tiby&buiglis or towns arose* The Saxons had a natuial dislike 
for town life, and we must not look for the arrangements of the borongh 
to the remnants of Boman civilization. But when the village grew veiy 
large the same constitution as existed in the township was employed, 
the freeholders within the limits of the borough forming the muni- 
cipal body. Such boroughs may also frequently have arisen from an 
a^lomeration of townships, l^ey would then be analogous to the 
hundred. The existence of two or three parishes in most boroughs 
leads to the same conclusion ; for, ecclesiastically, the limits of the 
township and the parish were the same. Such towns, growing up 
naturally round the dwellings of wealthy men or of the king^ would 
generally be either on f oldand, and as sudi, dependent upon the crown, 
or upon the land of some lord on whom ^ey would then depend. 
When the national system became organized, there would thus be the 
Court of the Township, with its counterpart in the dependent Town- 
ship of the Manor Court Above that, the Hundred Court, presided 
over by the Hundred-man, while the township were represented by 
their Beeve and four members. And above that there was the Shire 
Court or G^emot The shires were not, properly speaking, part of 
the original organization. They seem to be in most cases the old 
sub-kingdoms. The Court, therefore, of the Shire represented the 
National Court. Over these sub-kingdoms or shires was appointed a 
royal ofiBicer, shire-reeve or sheriff, representative of the king for 
judicial and fiscal purposes. There is no proof that he was an 
elective officer. Beside the sheriff, who represented the central 
authority, was the Ealdorman, who had the command of the military 
force of the shire and the third of the fines levied. He was the 
representative of the old sub-king. He was a national officer, 
appointed by the king and by the central assembly of the nation, the 
Witanargemot He sat with the sheriff in the Shire Court, but it 
would seem that the sheriff was the official whose presence constituted 
the court. In all the courts it was a principle that the suitors of the 
court, those, that is, who were liable to its jurisdiction, were also the 
judges ; that is to say, the courts were essentially popular. The 
whole body present settled the disputes or judged the crimes of 
the individuals, the chief officer being, in fact, the chairman. Prac- 
tically, in the Shire Court, twelve chief Thegns or chief freeholders 
sat with the sheriff as judges, representatives of the whole body. It 
was also a principle, at all events originally, that no superior court 
should have jurisdiction till the Inferior courts had done their best 
towards the settlement of the disputed point. 
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Eodesiafltically, the perishes were co-eztensiTe with the townshipB, 
the hiflhopries in agreat degree co-eztensiYe with the shiies orandcnt 
Idngdoms. 

"bx process of time, l^e positioiL of the king somewhat changed. 
He began to be regarded as the one lord of the land. From being 
tihe King of the Saxons he gradually became the King of England. 
His personal relation became territorial The f oldand became royal 
demesne, and the king came to be regarded as the origin of justice. 
This change, among other causes, tended much to the Ofowttof 
growth of a system which was in fiEU^ incipient feudalism, wnritoftei 
The national courts constantly became more the private 
eooztB of great lords. The connection between the possession of land 
and the judicial power grew constantly stronger. It had early been the 
custom to establish in the favour of lords to whom grants were made 
liberties^ or Bdua^ as they were called ; that is, land was granted 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Hundred. The judicial rights 
of the Hundred, together with the payments accruing from them, 
were vested in the lord who received the grant These rights are im- 
plied in the words toe and «oe. As townships on a lord's land became 
manors^ so these Liberties, on which there were many townships, 
became private Hundreds. They were probably, before tiie Conquest, 
not exempted from the jurisdiction of the Shire. It has been already 
mentioned that, either by commendation or by the encroachment of 
local magnates, freemen (allodial proprietors as they were called) took in 
many cases the position of dependants. Their property then assumed 
thecharacter of bodand, or land held by charter, instead of hereditary 
freehold. By commending themselves to a lord they would free them- 
selves from the burden of military duty, which would then fall upon 
the loid as proprietor of the land. Justice would be more easily obtained 
from the neighbouring court of the lord than from the distant court 
of the Hundred or county. Protection from invasion or from the 
violence of neighbours would be gained. Again, the police regula- 
tion, by which all landless men were obliged to seek a lord, would 
strengthen the idea of the necessity of dependence. 

Meanwhile, the Franchises and territorial jurisdictions went on 
increasing till the ideas of possession of land and jurisdiction began 
to go constantly together. The Thegn, who only possessed five 
Hides, had lus court. In the time of Cnut a further step was taken. 
The wealthy landowner, under the name of Landrica, represented 
the king in his district and had jurisdiction over the lesser free- 
holders. While, to crown all, the new position of the king gave him 

I. 
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the BDle jurisdiction over tlie holders of bocland, to which, as we 
have seen, allodial property was graduallj assimilatiiig itsel£ In all 
these ways private and territorial jurisdictions were strengthened, 
and enabled very largely to encroach upon the national and popular 
courts. The position of the Landrica was little else than that of a 
feudal baron, and the independence of the great hereditary official, 
so marked a characteristic of Continental feudalism, was almost repro- 
duced in England, when Gnut divided the kingdom into four great 
Earldoms. 

To pass from the local government to the central It has been 
seen that justice and municipal law were carried on through a 
series of free assemblies or Cfemots ; so too the general meeting, or 
Gtemot of the nation, constituted the chief legislative and judicial 
^_^, assembly. This was called the Witan or wise men, or the 

UttuXU C0V8H1' 

manft. Tht Wltana-G^motorassemblyof wisemeu. It was doubtless 
^**^ originally theNational Assembly of all free men, but by an 

easy change which befalls all such assemblies, attendance on it grew 
awkward to the multitude, and was shortly confined to those who bore 
office about the court, the king's Thegns and bishops. The principle of 
representation was not understood, and the freemen, although they 
possessed an inherent right to be present, were not in fiEu^t represented, 
except in so far as the presence of friendly and neighbouring Thegns 
might be held to represent them. The power of the Witan waa great 
and various, being in theory the power of a free nation. They could 
elect and discrown a king, and practically did elect him, though 
usually from among the nearest relatives of the late king. A remnant 
of this elective form of the monarchy still exists in our form of 
coronation. Peace and war were discussed in the Witan. The 
co-operation of the Witan was necessary to authorize alienation of 
public land ; and to them ultimate judicial appeals were made. 
Early in the eleventh century, however, the king had so far im- 
proved his position that he was able to grant land without their 
iBcreMed power leave, and also to call to his court cases not yet completed 
of tht Zing. \^ ^e lower courts. The same change in the character of 
the king, which has been already mentioned, shows itself here also. He 
was originally the leader of a free tribe, perhaps of a clan, but gradually 
as his dominion extended his power rose also ; and his personal in- 
fluence, though some^v hat und^ned, was paramount. The great king 
^;^22ld always wield the Witan as he pleased. His office was, as has 
been said, elective, but under certain restrictions. It seems to have been 
^^g^'^rded as necessary that he should be an iEAihiCb^ng ^5a\Kflai\iL\«®Jdr 
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mate wedlock), and in England. With thia limit, and with a certain 
preference allowed to the eldest son, and to the one whom the dying 
king nominated, the choice of the Witan was £ree ; and, piactic^Uy, 
the prince of the royal house best fitted for the immediate circnm- 
stanoea of the kingdom was chosen. Thus the king's brother was 
sometimes chosen instead of his son, who, in his turn, might succeed 
his unde to the exclusion of his uncle's children. This preference for 
the best man over the nearest relative continued after the Conquest, and 
renders erroneous the appellation of usurper when appUed to the early 
Norman kings. The arrangements of finance, as &r as 
thej can be understood, were yery simple. Upon eyery 
citixen, whether agricultural or urban, there was laid a triiMda 
meesiUaif that is to say, the duty of serving in war, the repair of 
bridges and public roads, and the maintenance of fortifications. It 
is plain, therefore, that the wants of the crown were chiefly personal, 
that what we ocmsider the chief expenses of goyemment, justice, 
maintenance of public works^ and military expenditure, were sup- 
ported by the people themselyes, without the interposition of goyem- 
ment The expenses of the crown would be discharged yery largely 
from the public property or folcland reserved to the nation, and from 
such taxes as were rendered necessary from time to time to support 
the grandeur and hoapitality of the king as national representatiye. 

The system of poUce was based on the idea of mutual responsibility. 
Frankpledge or fnthbohr, by which is meant the division ^^ 
of the country into sections of ten men mutually respon- 
sible for one another, cannot be proved to have existed before the Con- 
quest. On the other hand, its principle no doubt existed. Every man, 
by the law of Cnut, was bound to be in a Hundred and a tithing. 
This latter term cannot be accurately defined, but it was a subdivision 
of the Hundred. By the laws of iBthelstan and Eadgar every landless 
man was compelled to have a lord to answer for him in tiie courts, 
and every man a surety to answer for him if he were absent when 
legally required. 

Erom this sketch it will be seen that, with regard to classes, there 
must have been at the time of the Conquest Thegns, who were to aU 
intents and purposes feudal barons ; SoJcmen, those freemen who 
owed suit to the lord's soke or court ; a certain number of Eork or 
nobles by birth, who would most likdy have become assimilated to 
the Thegns ; freeholder*, holding land in common where it had not 
yet come under the unwirainty of a lord (thia ««m& <S^&ss^ ^ \sfiKss&s3&. 
degeneaUed under variooa circumstances ttai. mVk N^rfo^ \«QCQ3»k 
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into yilleins, or dependent cultivatois, tinder lords) ; and absolute 
damz^ consisting originally probably of the conquered race, and 
added to by criminals and outlaws, or others who had lost their rights 
as freemen. 

There was here every element of the feudal system. Eyen the 
tenure of land upon military service existed. The main distinction 
between the condition of England and that of the Continent, where 
the feudal system had been fully established, lay in this, — ^there still 
existed a certain number of freemen whose land was their own. They 
were indeed obliged to acknowledge the jurisdiction of a lord, but 
they were free to choose their own lord. They were suitors to his 
court, but he did not possess their land. The feudal system in its 
completed form may be regarded as exhibiting two peculiar features : — 
jurisdiction was in the hand of large landowners ; and the lord was 
regarded as the possessor of the land over which he exercised juris- 
diction, In England, one feature alone had become prominent The 
judicial power was in the hand of large landowners ; but their jurisdic- 
tion extended over men whose land they did not possess, but who 
were owners of their own property, and able to attach themselves to 
any lord they liked. With the Conquest, while the judicial power 
was restrained, the connection between that power and the possession 
of land over which it was exercised became absolute. 

The Church occupied a position of very great importance. It was 
the guardian of the morality of the country, and as such 
^* had a share in all secular jurisdictions ; but it was the 

remnant of a national Church, not closely united to the Boman See. 
It was therefore inclined to be somewhat disorderly. Its bishops were 
appointed properly by the king and the Witan, but latterly the power 
had practicaUy been with the king alone. THese bishops obtained 
their license from the Pope. But the case of Archbishop Stigand, to 
whom the Pope had not sent the Pallium, shows how little weight 
was given to this proceeding. Similarly, the lower clergy had formed 
the habit of marrying, contrary to Papal laws, and although there wa? 
a growing feeling that this was wrong, the practice still continued 
while the monks were constantly attempting to break free from their 
rules and establish themselves as canons. 

To such a civilization came William, who had seen the evils of 
Effeetoofthe Continental feudalism in his own coimtry, and had 
^'«*»'i"«^ secured his position only after long struggles. He 

claimed England, not as a conqueror, but as the legitimate sovereign, 
nominated by Edward the Confessor, and as such was accepted by 
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tlie Witan, and crowned in London after the battle of Senlac His 
natmal policy was, therefore, to continue such institutions as were 
not yet feudal, and thus his arrival checked that natural growth 
of fi^dalism which was running its course in England as in other 
Teutonic countries. On the other hand, it was impossible from 
his position that he should do otherwise than introduce many 
feudal institutiona. He had brought with him many of his yassals, 
who held from him in feudal tenure ; and it was necessary, when, 
from, the confiscated lands of Harold and his family and of the 
other nobles who either opposed his entrance into England or 
afterwards revolted against him, he made large grants to reward the 
adyentoiers of whom his army mainly consisted, he should make 
those grants in accordance with the system with which he was 
acquainted in exchange for military service, and saddled with the 
usual feudal burdens. While he tiius, on the one hand, was the 
national English sovereign, on the other he was the supreme land- 
owner and feudal lord. Under this double influence, the tenure of 
land, following the universal tendency of Europe, became wholly 
feudal and military. But the other side of feudalism — ^with its 
isolation, the virtual independence of the feudatories (among whom 
the king was but the first among his peers), and the suppression of 
national jurisdiction, which were the chief characteristics of French 
feudalism — ^was kept in careful restraint. Thus, the whole machinery 
of justice, the Hundred Court and the Shire (Jemot were retained 
under presidency of the sheriff, side by side with that territorial 
jurisdiction which he could not refuse to his feudal vassals. The 
police system of mutual responsibility was kept up and systematized 
under ^e name oi frankpUdjge, and on the whole nation still lay 
the Mnoda necessitas. The Witan remained, although its members 
were now feudal vassals ; the laws as they existed were for the most 
part perpetuated, though certain emendations were made, such as 
the law of Englishry,^ for the protection of his Norman subjects, and 
the liberty allowed to the different nationalities to be tried according 
to their own law. At the same time, the further to restrain the 
independent power of the great feudatories, the great Bestrainttupoa 
earldoms which Cnut had created were broken up, with '•«<»»"«». 
the exception of three border counties, Chester, Durham, and Kent ; 
the business oi the counties was transacted by the sheriff, who was a 
royal ofiicer, and the earldoms were either of one county only, or if 
of more than one, of counties far apart. As a final court of appeal, 

I Seep. 4S. 
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lie established the Curia Begis, fonned of the Justiciary (who was 
the king's representative and regent when he left the country), with 
a staff of justices, consisting originally of the officers of the household, 
but tending gradually to consist of new nobility appointed by the king 
for the purpose. This was the final court of appeal, and could draw 
to it any suit &om the county court. But the chief restriction upon 
military feudalism, which rendered its appearance in England impos- 
sible, was, that each freeholder swore allegiance, not to his imme^te 
lord, but to the king. Abroad, if a great noble went to war with the 
king, his vassals were doing right in following him ; in England, they 
were committing treason. 

This oath was exacted after the great work of the Domesday Book 
was completed. This book consisted of a registration of all the 
lands in the kingdom, made by commissioners, after inquiry upon 
oath of the chief men and lesser freeholders of each district By 
it not only were the limits of property settled, but the king knew 
what resources he could rely upon bo^ in men and money. The 
king's power was nominally limited by the *' counsel and consent" of 
the National Council, which was at once the old English Witan 
and a feudal assembly, but its power was really nominaL The 
taxes seldom called for interference, as they were derived principally 
either &om the old national dues, the/eriTi of the shire (a fixed rent 
of the old public lands and royal domains), the danegelt, and the 
proceeds of fines or feudal aids. The army was also completely in 
the king's hands ; as national sovereign, the old national militia was 
at his command ; as feudal sovereign, he could claim the military 
service of his vassals, which was defined in every case by the 
wuuam'a Domesday Book, while the whole people were bound to 

positioii. ]iini "by oajj^^ -^e ^iig g^e WOliam the Conqueror 

occupying the position of a practically irresponsible monarch, with 

a mixed monarchy of natioimL and feudal character, but, with the 

exception of some parts of the administration of justice, carried on 

wholly under feudal forms. 

As regards the Church, two important changes were made. As 

the champion of orthodoxy, William, by means of his 

Archbishop, Lanfinnc, restored the Boman discipline to 

the Church, and connected it closely with the See of Borne. And, 

secondly, he separated the ecclesiastical jurisdiction &om the secular. 

The bidiops withdrew from the county court (perhaps finding their 

position there useless now that those courts had sunk in importance), 

and established courts of their own. During William's reign no 
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inoonTenieiice arose from this, but the inherent defects of the step 
became obvious when Heniy II. attempted to reorganize the kingdom 
after the disorder of Stephen's reign. The Conqueror's police was 
uniuniallj strict. It becune the common saying that a man laden 
with gold could pass unharmed through the country. He abolished 
the penalty of death (which was, however, speedily resumed), and 
aobetitated mutilations of various kinds. He also repressed the 
right which the Saxon laws had allowed of killing the murderer 
or the thief when taken red-handed. It has been suggested tliat 
the great forests he created, and the care with which they were 
maintained, is to be attributed as much to the king's desire to 
Tni|fntft.iTi an efficient staff of police always r^ady as to his great love 
of himting. 
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THE death of Harold left England without a king. As yet, 
although William had expected the immediate submission of 
the whole country, no such course was thought of. The idea 
^. - . .. which occupied men's minds was the election of a new 

Intendea reiut- i.i 

anceofthe king, who might coutmuo the defence of the country. 
SBgUBh. rpj^^ ^^ g^^ ^£ iElfgar, the great northern Earls 

Edwin and Morkere, whose jealousy of Harold had been one of 
the chief causes of his disaster^ found themselves, now that the 
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House of €k)dwme was practically destroyed, the most prominent 
leaders of the English. They came to London, and there, collecting 
about them such nobles and important people as they could readily 
find, they held an assembly which in some sort represented the 
Witan. They probably expected that the crown would be given to 
one of themselvel^ and that the hour for the triumph of the Mercian 
house had arrived. They were disappointed in their hopes. Of 
properly qualified candidates there were none, but the Southern 
Witan preferred to place the crown upon the head of bmUod of 
the grandson of Ironside, the heir of the old royal s**i«- 
house, and elected the ^theUng Eadgar, young though he was.^ It 
does not seem however that he was actually crowned, that ceremony 
being postponed till the feast of Christmas. 

Alter the slaughters of the late battles, the means of resistance in 
the Southern counties must have been much diminished, and when 
Edwin and Morkere completed their treasonable conduct by again 
withdrawing their troops, and, though they had accepted the election, 
lefased to give practiced support to the defence of Wessex, immediate 
opposition to the Conqueror became hopeless. No further combined 
action was possible and no other great battle was fought. 

Meanwhile William, disappointed in his hopes, proceeded with his 
own foreign forces to make good his conquest He wnuui'i mardi 
determined to subdue the South-eastern counties before *® !•«■*<«• 
he advanced against London. He marched eastward, took Romney, 
and captured the castle and town of Dover, and had reached 
Canterbury, when he was seized with an illness which kept him 
inactive during the whole month of November. Thence he sent an 
embassy which secured the great town of Winchester, and thence in 
December he moved to attack the capital, but contented himself 
with burning the suburb of Southwark, and passed on westward on 
the southern side of the Thames, which he did not cross till he 
reached Wallingford, intending to pass northward and thus cut the 
dty off &om the unconquered country. With this view he marched 
to Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire. But his progress had BecefvMthe 
broken the spirit of the Londoners, and he was there crown at Berk- 
met by Eadgar, Ealdred the Archbishop of York, and ^p**^ 
others, who submitted to him, and offered him the crown. After 
a feigned rejection of it, till he had further secured the kingdom, he 

^ It is not certain how old Eadgar was. His fiither died in 1057. He must have 
been liierefore at least nine years old, and was probably some years older, as we hear 
of hit eacecatlng sereral acts of kingly auihorily. 
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accepted it at the earnest request of his followers, and marching into 
oorautionof London, was crowned at Christmas. The ceremony 
^'"™*«*»- was performed by Ealdred of York in the place of 

Stigand of CSanterbury, whose appointment to the See had not been 
strictly canonical ; it was impossible that WiULam, one of whose 
professed objects was the reform of the nncanonical Church of 
England, should receive his crown from the hands of a schismatic. 
Stigand's importance as the chief official of the EngHsh prevented 
William from taMng immediate steps against him. He was therefore 
present at the ceremony, but though WilHam thus, and for some 
time afterwards, temporized with him, his ruin was already de- 
termined. The coronation was performed with the usual English 
ceremonies ; the name of the King was proposed for election to those 
who were present, and the shout of acquiescence excited the alarm 
of the Norman troops outside the church. They proceeded to set 
fire to buildings in the neighbourhood; the assembled multitude 
rushed from the church to extinguish the flames, and William was 
left almost alone with the officiating ecclesiastics. But the ceremony 
was completed in the midst of fears and misgivings of those within 
the Cathedral, and of uproar and confusion without 

William was thus crowned King of England, having received the 
wniiun'i pod- crown from the hands of the Witan, and having been 
uon ai king. nominally elected by the popular voice. His position 
was in strict accordance with the claims he had raised, and he 
proceeded to pursue a policy in harmony with it. He had come to 
claim his rights against a usurper, he had obtained those rights, and 
would henceforth make them good while strictly following the forms 
of law. As crowned King of England, opposition to him was 
treasonable, and the property of traitors legally confiscated. It is 
clear that this position gave him great advantages, and would induce 
many a weak-hearted or peaceful Englishman to accept without 
opposition the de facto king, while it enabled William to hide the 
harsh character of the conqueror under the milder form of a monarch 
at war with rebellious subjects. 

In pursuance of this policy, no sudden change was made in the 
constitution or social arrangements of the country. In the first 
period of his rule, William merely stepped into the place and 
exercised the rights of his predecessor ; but those rights he found 
sufficient to secure his own position and to reward his followers. 
For these purposes it was necessary for him to give to Normans 
much of the conquered land, by which means he would spread as it 
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were a garrison throiigliout the countiy, and at the same timo 
gratify his adherentsi 

He started frDin the legal fiction that the whole of the land^ as 
the land of traitors^ was confiscated. The foldand he 
made crown property, thus completing a change which ^^^.^ 
had been long in progress. The large domains of the ^^^ '<>» ^ 
Honse of €k)dwine were by the destruction of that house 
naturally at his disposal, as was also the property of those who had 
fallen in arms against him at Hastings or been prominent in opposition. 
The land thus gained he granted to his followers, not making a new 
partition of it, but patting aNorman in the place of the dead or outlawed 
Englishman who was legally regarded as his ancestor. To complete 
this process, and appropriate all the conquered land, would obviously 
have been impolitic ; and yery shortly after his coronation he appears to 
have allowed a general redemption of property. Proprietors submitted, 
paid a sum of money, and received their lands back as fresh grants 
from the Conqueror. In addition to this, many of the smaller 
Th^;n8 and &ee Ceorls were too insignificant to be disturbed, and 
in many instances some little fragment of their dead husband's 
property was given in contemptuous pity to the widows, saddled 
frequently with some ignoble tenure. Still further to ^^ 
complete the subjection of the country, in every con- 
quered town of importance a castle was erected. 

In addition to his grants of land, William had the government of 
the country to attend to, and the vacant earldoms to Appointment 
filL In doing this he was guided by his past ezperi- •'s*'*^ 
ence, and in tiie fully conquered parts of England was careful not 
to put any earl into tiie position occupied by the great earls of the 
last days of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. In this respect, as in some 
others, the spirit of feudalism had been making rapid strides in 
England, and the great earls, as well as the great cities, were bidding 
fair to assume the position of the feudatories and free cities of 
the Continent William was careful to return to older precedent, 
and to confine his earldoms to one shire. The importance of this 
in English history is great, as it obliged the nobility to work 
in alliance with the commonalty, and secured national rather than 
aristocratic progress. Thus his two most trusted servants, to whom 
in his absence he left the vice-regency of the kingdom, William 
Fitz-Osbem and his brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, were respectively 
hat Earls of Hereford and of Kent. William thus arranged that 
part of England which he had really conquered. In the Nortk 
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he as yet contmued the existing state of things. Edwin and Morkero 
did homage and received their Earldoms back again. Waltheof 
remained Earl of Nottingham, and Copsige (Copsi or Coxo) was 
given the earldom of the Northern province of Northnmberland. 
To secure the allegiance of these great unconqnered Earls, William 
took them with him when in March he went to revisit his native 
duchy. The kingdom he left in charge, the South to Odo of 
Bayeux, the North to William Fitz-Osbem. 

His retirement from England has sometimes been traced to an evil 
wimam revutti intention of enticing his new subjects into a more 
NonnuLdy. serious rebellion, that he might conquer them more 
completely. His natural desire to display his triumph in his own 
country would seem to supply a sufficient reason, without attributing 
to him such double dealing. The effect of his absence, however, 
was in fact to produce such an insurrection. In the 
t^uSrrt^S^ midst of his conquests and conj&scations he had always 
and consequent kept a strong hand upon his followers, and his police 
"'*^"' was good. The case was different under the government 

of his viceroys. The rapacity and licentiousness of the conquerors 
made itself heavily felt. Discontent began to show itself in the 
North, in the West, and in the South; and the native English, 
despairing of their unaided efforts, began to seek assistance from 
abroad. The news of this danger brought William back to England 
in the December of 1067. But already a revolt in Bemicia, as the 
Northern division of Northumberland was called, had produced the 
death of the newly-made Earl Copsige. Eadric the Forester in the 
West of England, in union with the Welsh, had ravaged Hereford- 
shire, and the men of Kent had obtained assistance &om Eustace 
of Boulogne in a fruitless attack upon Dover. It was the dread of 
more important foreign allies which brought William back. The 
English efforts to get aid from Henry IV. of Germany, or from 
the Prince of Norway, had been firustrated either by William's 
intrigues or by the character of the Princes to whom tiiey applied, 
but Swend of Denmark seemed likely to embrace their cause. 

On his return, William found that although his lieutenants had 
wimam repressed actual insurrections, the unconquered districts 

retnnu. jjQth of the North and West of England were gloomy 

and threatening. Want of union was still the bane of the English ; 
the insurrection of Exeter and the West had been suppressed before 
York and the North moved. The party of Harold and his family 
was strong in Exeter and the Western shires. At Exeter, indeed, it 
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ia probable that what remamed of the family of Qodwino was 
at this time collected. William marched against the 
dty, harrying Dorset as he passed. The position of fattleWMt) 
Exeter was characteristic As in the case of the great E^^ ^ 
earldoms^ so in that of the great cities, the feeling of 
local independence had been rising, and the chief men of Exeter seem 
to have had some thought of making their city a free town. They 
offered to own the Sling's supremacy and to pay his taxes, but refused 
to admit him within their walls. The one point of William's 
policy which is most prominent is his determination to establish 
the strength of the monarchy, as against local interests. He 
therefore rejected the proposition, and marched upon the dty. The 
dyic chiefis offered to submit, but the people repudiated their 
arrangements, and stood the siege. The city was captured by means 
of a mine. Harold's family fled — Gytha, his mother, to the islands 
in the Bristol Channel, his sons to Ireland. As usual, a castle was 
built in the dty ; the tribute of the town considerably increased ; 
both Deyonshire and Cornwall completely subdued, and the same 
process of partial conflscation which had marked the first steps of the 
Conqueror carried out there. The earldom of Cornwall, and a large 
quantity of property, was given to Robert of Mortain, William's 
half-brother. The conquest of the West was completed by the 
subjugation of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. 

This insurrection was hardly over when a general confederation 
against the Conqueror was set on foot in the North. lararreeuoii in 
Edwin and Morkere, and Eadgar, the nominal king, tiwHortt. 
combined with Eadric the Forester, and had good hopes of assistance 
from the Welsh, from Malcolm Canmore of Scotland, and from Swend 
of Denmark. This help was not forthcoming ; dvil war hindered the 
Welsh, and Malcolm and Swend were not ready. The feeling 
i^ainst the Normans was, however, very strong, many of the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire taking to the woods rather than submit. 
The insurrection was a failure. Again Edwin and Morkere showed 
complete want of energy, submitted, and were received into favour. 
Such a desertion destroyed aU unity of action ; their armies dis- 
persed to their own homes. A certain number of the insurgents 
retired and held Durham, others took refuge in Scot- _^y^, 
land, but William found- no opposition ; York sub- position in 
mitted, and the usual castle, the constant badge of con- waJt"*** "* 
quest, was built there. On his homeward march through 
Idncolnshiie, the. town of lancdn and that part of England was 
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also sabjugated, wliilc, at the same tiine, Malcolm of Scotland fient 
an embassy, and commended himself to William. At the close of 1068 
William was actual possessor of England as £Eur northward as the 
Tees ; but Cheshire, Shropshire, StafiEordshire, and part of Hereford- 
shire were still nnconqnered ; Durham, Northnmberland, and 
Scotland were his only by the tie of homage. 

At this time it is said that a considerable nnmber of his Norman 
followers, disliking to leave their homes so long, returned to Nor- 
mandy, throwing up their estates in England. This movement has 
been exaggerated, as Hugh de Qrantmesnil, who is mentioned as the 
leader of the returning Normans, undoubtedly held property in Eng- 
land afterwards. It is, however, probable that some returned, for 
William at this time discharged many of his mercenaries, acting 
henceforward more completely as English king. 

At the midwinter meeting of the Witan he proceeded to act as 
B«voit in the though the North was completely conquered, and granted 
vorih. the earldom of Northumberland, vacant by the flight 

of Gk)spatric, to his follower Bobert de Comines. But the reception 
of this new earl showed how unsubdued as yet the northern earldom 
was. He reached Durham, and was received by the Bishop ^thel- 
wine; but when his troops treated the city as though they had 
conquered it, the inhabitfmts rose and put him and his men to 
deatL The spirit of insurrection spread, and the citizens of York 
at once also rose and slew one of the commanders there, Bobert Fitz- 
Bichard. This blow, which seems to have been concerted, was im- 
mediately followed by the return of Eadgar and the other exiles 
from Scotland. William hurried thither in person, re-established his 
authority, and built a second castle, which he put into the hands of 
William Fitz-Osbem. He then withdrew into the West of England, 
conscious probably that the Northern insurrection was only one of 
his dangers, for Swend of Denmark had at length sent a fleet to the 
assistance of the English, the sons of Harold were landing in Devon- 
shire, and Eadric the Wild was threatening the north-west of his 
dominions. In fact, we have in this year the great final struggle of 
the English, and the Norman dominions were assaulted upon all 
sides. 

As usual, however, the want of proper concert and of any acknow- 

Fntaeininrree- l®^g®^ ®^^ heroic leader rendered the English efforts 
ttona a«»]]urt futile. The SOUS of Harold were disastrously defeated 
the Nonnutf. y^^ Count Brian of Brittany, their wandering and ill- 
disciplined troops conquered in two battles in one day, and they 
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themselycs, escaping to Ireland, are heard of no more. This was in 
July. In September the Danish fleet approached. It touched, but 
was beaten off, both in Kent and in East Anglia, and finally entered 
the Htimber^ where it was joined by the great Englicdi exiles. 
Thence the combined English and Danish army moved upon York, 
while Eadiic, in Staffordshire and the Welsh border, mov^ forward 
and besieged Shrewsbury, and the men of the West, though unaided 
by the sons of Harold, rose and besieged the castle of Montacute in 
Somersetshire. These two lesser insurrections William could afford 
to leaye to his lieutenants ; Bishop Qeofi&ey of Coutances relieved 
Montacute, and William Fitz-Osbem and Earl Brian apparently 
completed the subjugation of the West, compelling Eadric the 
Forester to retire after he had destroyed Shrewsbury, and re-estab- 
lislung the Norman influence in Devonshire. William himself 
hastened to the scene of greatest danger. Already the castles of 
York were taken^ as the story tells us chiefly by the prowess of 
Waltheof ; but having completed this object the army had foolishly 
dispersed^ and the Danes, lying in the Humber^ were occupying 
Lindesey and the north of Lincolnshire. There William's sudden 
march surprised them, and they were compelled to withdraw to the 
other side of the Humber. William then set quietly to work, with 
his army, which had now joined him, at the recon- ^^mj^.,^ 
quest of Yorkshire. Staffordshire and Nottingham were vactetfam in 
secured, and after a lengthened delay at the passage of '^"^^^'^^ 
the Aire, during which he was probably engaged in negotiations with 
the Danes, he moved on practically unopposed to York. He there 
re-established his two castles, and proceeded to give the inhabitants of 
the country a lesson they were not likely to forget. He set to work 
systematlcalLy to lay waste the whole of the territory &om the 
Humber to the Tees. Every house, every store of food, the very 
cattle themselves were included in the great burning. The complete- 
ness of the destruction is marked by the entries of '' Waste/' following 
each other in unbroken succession in the Domesday Book. For nine 
years the country was left untilled, the towns wholly xmiohabited, 
and the few survivors lived like beasts of the field, feeding upon un- 
clean animalfl, and reduced even, in their utter want, to eat human 
flesh. Having completed this terrible work, William 
kept his Christmas in state at York. He pursued his ^HHSSSS^ 
advantage farther, and, as the wiuter went on, advanced ^5^"^ 
and secured the hitherto unconquerea town of Durham. 
The North of England was at length completely conqudced. 
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But the North-west, the counties of Cheshire and Shropshire, was 
stiU unsubdued, and in the dead of the winter William made his 
way, in the midst of unspeakable difficulties, through the wild moor- 
land and hill country which joins the Peak district with the higher 
mountains of the Pennine range. The conquest of Chester, and the 
ravaging of the neighbouring coimties, completed his work. And 
when, early in the year Oabem, the commander of Swend's fleet, 
yielding to the diplomacy and bribes of William, sailed away to his 
own land, the conquest of England may be said to have been finished. 

For the moment free train, military difficulties, William proceeded 
^nmam'i to the regulation of his Conquest He is said now to 

lAgiiiattan. -j^YQ re-enacted the laws of Edward, and although it is 
probably a l^end that he issued a complete code of laws, it is likely 
that he took the opportunity of declaring the re-enactment of existing 
laws, with such changes as he chose to introduce. Two ordinances 
which seem to belong to this period exist. One, ordaining that peace 
and security should be kept between English and Normans, and the 
laws of Edward, with regard to land and other matters, upheld, with 
the addition of such as the King had added for the advantage of the 
English people. The second, enacting a heavy fine for the death of 
any one of his soldiers, which fine is to be made good by the Hundred 
in which the murder was committed ; this was for the defence of his 
troops against lawless patriotism, and grew into the law of EngHshry, 
by which an unknown corpse was always presumed to be that of a 
Frenchman, and the fine inficted, unless the English nationality of 
the murdered man was proved. 

But William had always kept before him, as an object, the change 
and reform of the English Church, which till this time 
Se SSffS.^' ^^ heen strictly national, its laws having been enacted 
Appointment of hy thc mixed secular and ecclesiastical Witan, and the 
bishop having presided side by side with the secular 
judges in the shire gemot The intention of William, whose enter- 
prise had been undertaken with the fall concurrence of the Roman 
See, whose interests he, as well as the Normans of Sicily, had much at 
heart, was to Romanize this national Church. Foir carrying out that 
scheme he looked to the gradual displacement of bishops of English 
birth, whose places could be filled with foreigners. This connection 
with Rome is marked by the re-coronation of the King in 1070 by 
stigand the Papal Legates, immediately after which the attack 

deposed. upon the English Church b^an. The Primate Stigand 

WA9 the first victim. With him the King had hitherto temporized ; 
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when he was charged with holding the See of Winchester with 
his own archbishopric, with having obtained the Pallinm from the 
liaise Pope Benedict X., and with having accepted his bishopric dnring 
the lifetime of his predecessor Bobert. He was deprived of both his 
bishoprics, and kept a prisoner at Winchester. His brother ^Ethel- 
mser was removed from the bishopric of the East Angles. iBthel- 
wine of Durham was also deprived and outlawed, and Ethelric, 
Bishop of Selsey, deposed. The Archbishopric of York, too, was 
vacant by the death of Ealdred, so that William had here a good 
opportunity for carrying out his plans. 

The most important appointments were the two archbishoprics. 
For his new Primate he selected Lanfranc, an Italian lanfruMauuto 
priest, at this time Abbot of the little monastery at Bee, Awi»w*>w». 
whose learning and importance were such that he had already been 
offered and had refused the Primacy of Normandy. It was not with- 
out much show of opposition on his part that he accepted the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury ; but, when once appointed, he proved himself 
a most efficient instrument in carrying out the plans of the King. 
To the other vacant bishoprics, in almost every case, chaplains of 
the King were appointed. The changes thus begun were carried 
out gradually during the whole reign, and were in fact an offshoot 
of the great movement for the revival of the Papacy Laaftuie'iiegis. 
being carried out in Europe by Hildebrand. Having 5S*S^^ 
first, for the purposes of centralization, established the Home, 
supremacy of the See of Canterbury over that of York, Lanfranc 
set on foot the habit of holding separate ecclesiastical councils after 
the great National Meetings had been dissolved ; the bishops with- 
drew from the county court, and established ecclesiastical courts of 
their own ; as far as possible regular canons were put in the place of 
the secular canons, of whom many of the chapters consisted ; and 
although the archbishop had sufficient sense to tolerate those of the 
dergy who were already married, for the future such marriages were 
strictiy prohibited. 

The effect of such legislation was to separate the clergy from the 
laity, and to connect the Church much more nearly with Bome. 
This policy, which in after times was the source of so much evil, was 
rendered harmless during the reign of William by his great power and 
decision. He always claimed the position of supreme ^^ y mm^ 
head of the Church in England, nor would he suffer any itui heiui of 
encroachments fijom the Papal See. On more than one ***• °»*««»»- 
occasion he exhibited this determination. To the end q1 \>S& ^<s^^ 

I. 3> 
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he msiBted upon giying the zing and staff to his bishops. He would 
not allow any of his soldiers to be ezconmiTinicated without his leave, 
and when Hildebiand, occupying the Papal throne as Gr^oiy YII., 
demanded that he should bo^ pay Peter's pence and declaie himself 
the Pope's man, he replied, the money he would pay, as his predeces- 
sors had, that the homage he would refuse, as he had neither himself 
pra||dsed it, nor had his predecessors paid it In many respects the 
n« dunm change was doubtiess for the better. The bishops were 
good on tbo on the whole muoie learned men, and education was im- 
^'^"^ proved. The spirit of sdf-denial for tiie sake of tiie 

Church, and the consequent ^itablishment of foundations and cathe- 
drals, was revived, and the Church, brought into better discipline, 
was more able to play its proper part of mediator and peace-maker in 
an age of violence. The distribution of patronage was not, however, 
without its dark side. In many instances ecclesiastical position was 
given in reward of services to men qualified rather to be soldiers than 
clergymen ; and complaints exist of the l^rannical manner in which 
these soldier-abbots or bishops behaved to their English inferiors. 

The conquest of England was completed, as we have seen, in 1070. 
But it was six years more before William enjoyed the throne 
in peace. The remnant of the conquered nation gathered around 
niai ifenigBto ^ national hero, called Hereward, in ti^e Fen country. 
a«ainit the His oiigiu is not Certain, but he seems to have been a 
Heroward. Lincolnshire man who had been deprived of his pro- 
^®^®' perty by a Norman intruder. He first appears as assail- 

ing with a host of outlaws the monastery of Peterborough, where one 
of those soldier abbots just mentioned, Turold by name, had been 
lately appointed. He is next heard of when, in 1071, the Earls 
Edwin and Morkere, who had seen the destruction of their old 
earldoms, while living in inglorious ease, half prisoners half guests 
at the Norman court, at length awoke from their lethargy and 
attempted to renew the war. Edwin was killed as he fled, stopped 
by the flooding of some river ; Morkere succeeded in joining the 
insurgents at Ely. Hereward's feustness was known by tiie name of 
the Camp of Befage. There were collected many of the noblest of 
the old English exiles ; and legend speaks of the presence of several 
people who were undoubtedly not there ; but, at all events, ^thel- 
wine, the deposed Bishop of Durham, was with the patriots. 

The attack was intrusted to William of Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
and Iyo of Taillebois, under the superintendence of William him- 
self^ who came to Cambridge. The difficulties of the situation were 
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oyercome by the building of a great causeway aorofls the fens. The 
defence of the camp is described as lengthened and heroic, wnuam ma- 
bnt before the end of the year it seems to have been vntnbim. 
captored, and Morkere and ^thelwine botii prisoners. ^^^ 
Hereward himself escaped, and in 1073 is mentioned as leading the 
English contingent in William's attack on Maine. The legend 
describes how, while living in peace with Hxsb king, he was sorpj^LBed 
at his meals by a band of Normans, and after a terrific combat, in 
which he slew fifteen or sixteen Frenchmen, was finally overpowered 
by numbers. In sober fiEkct, his end seems to have been peaceful, 
as he appears in Domesday Book as holding property both in Wor- 
cester and Warwick. 

From the English William had no farther trouble; with the 
neighbouring kingdoms he had still some difficulties. waiMUidia 
With the Britons in Wales, the old Earls of Merda 2S J<Sit«f 
and the house of LeoMc had had Mendly connection ; mdshrflwdmzy. 
but all sign of this had ceased upon tiie Conquest. The wars 
carried on against them were however local in character; for, 
contrary to his usual practice, William had established upon the 
West March two palatine counties of Chester and Shrewsbury. In 
these counties the whole of the land belonged to the earl and his 
tenants, and the king had no domain. They were, therefore, like 
the great feudal holdings of France. Chester he at first placed in 
the hands of Qerbod the Fleming, his stepson, and, upon his with- 
drawal to the Continent, in those of Hugh of Avranches, sumamed 
Lupus, a man of whom the chroniclers speak much evil as at once 
licentious and lyrannicaL Together witii his lieutenant, Bobert of 
Bhuddlan, he waged continual war with the Welsh. The same task 
fell to Boger of Montgomery, Eaxl of Shrewsbury, who took advan- 
tage of the disputes among the Welsh Princes, and succeeded so fax as 
to build and hold, far in Wales, the castie of Montgomery, called after 
his own property in the neighbourhood of Lisieuz in Normandy. 

Malcolm Canmore had throughout appeared as the supporter of the 
conquered English, and at his court the exiles had been g^^rttoad'! 
constantly received. This did not prevent bim from nv»gciav». 
pushing his ravages into the Northern counties; nor "'"^ 
did they cease when he received Eadgar iBtheling and his sisters on 
their flight to the North (1070). This was followed by acts of 
exfanordinary barbarity. Qospatric, who had found favour with 
WiUiam, and accepted the Earldom of Northumberland, attempteda 
counter invasion into the Scotch district of CmnbedoxA. \t!l tis^s^ 
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at this Malcolm gave orders to spare neither sex nor age. The old 
and the infjEoits were slanghtered, the able-bodied men and maidens 
were carried off into edavery, so that there were few Scotch villages 
where there were not English slaves. Malcolm, however, grew 
milder nnder the influence of his wife Margaret, Eadgar's sister, and 
the effect of the presence of the numerous English, either refagees 
or slaves,, was such that the Lowlands became thoroughly Anglicised. 

In 1072, William himself revenged the inroad of the year 1070, 
wnuMtnukM by marching into Scotland and receiving the oath of 
MU^iwew fg^iy Qf Malcolm at Abemethy on the Tay. It is 
IQ72. ' mentioned that the last great noble who had held out 

against him, Eadric the Wild, accompanied him on this expedi- 
tion, which marks not only the Conquest of England, but the 
assumption on the part of William of that Imperial position in Qreat 
Britain which the great English kings had held. 

His foreign neighbours also gave William some trouble. The 
ftoabie la proviuce of Maine, which he had conquered in 1063, 
FomiMidy. threw off his allegiance. The citizens of Le Mans had 
^^^^ risen in insurrection against their lords, and formed 

themselves into a free commime ; but Qeo&ey of Mayenne, a noble- 
man whose help they had sought, betrayed the burghers in their 
efforts to reduce one of the neighbouring nobility, and they were 
obliged to call in the assistance of Fulk of Anjou, who had claims upon 
the province. William reduced Le Mans, but was obliged to make 
a peace with Eulk, who had strengthened himself by an alliance with 
the Bretons ^ and, by the treaty of Blanchelande, William's son 
Kobert took the government of Maine, but did homage for it to 
Anjou. 

While affairs on the Continent were thus occupying his attention, 
oompiney of in 1076 a Conspiracy of his own nobles in England broke 
wiJSSiJ?**' out Ralph of Gwader (or Wader), the son of Ralph 
1076. the Staller and a Breton lady, had been intrusted with 

the Earldom of Norfolk. Roger, the son of William Fitz-Osbem, 
had succeeded to the Eaxldom of Hereford. These two nobles 
sought to ally their houses, and, against the wiU of William, Ralph 
married Emma, Roger's sister. At the bridal feast Waltheof of Not- 
tingham, the one remaining English Earl, was present, and there a 
conspiracy was entered into, apparently on account of the strong hold 
which William kept over his nobles, and in the interests of more per- 
fect feudalism. The kingdom was to be divided among the three 
earls, one of whom was to be king. Waltheof had been well treated 
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by the Ejng, and married to his niece Judith. His conscience seems 
to have pricked him^ and he confessed all to Lan&anc, at that time 
goyeming England. The conspiracy was at once suppressed ; Nor- 
wich alone, nnder Emma, the new married bride, made a brave de- 
fence. Balph fled to Brittany. Roger was taken prisoner, and spent 
ins life in captivity. Waltheof was at first iwtived into £Ekvonr, but 
afterwards, it is believed at the instigation of hii wife, he was tried 
before the Witan and found guilty of death. The sentence 'was 
executed in secret outside the town of Winchester. During his im- 
prisonment the Earl's penitence had been deep, and it ^^^^migof 
was while still on his knees uttering the Lord's Prayer azMvttd. 
that the impatient executioner smote off his head. The ^^^ 
national hero, dying in this religious state of mind, speedily became 
the national saint His remains were removed to Crowland, which 
he had much benefited, and miracles were worked at his tomb. The 
confiscation of the property of these two earldoms, and the death of 
Queen Edith, the widow of the Confessor, threw great property into 
the hands of William, who did not reappoint to the earldoms. 

From this time onward William lived generally in Normandy, 
leaving England to the care of Lan&anc and Odo of Bayeux. The 
great success of his reign had indeed been reached, and the remaining 
years were disturbed by constant disputes with his sons q,„,„^ ^ 
and with his suzeraiu the King of France. Already, tveea wuuun 
when pursuing Ralph of Qwader on his retreat into •'^"■•"^ 
Brittany, and besieging him in the town of Dol, he had found 
himself checked by the union of Philip of France with Alan Fergant 
of Brittany, and had found it advisable to marry his daughter Con- 
ftance to that nobleman as the price of peace. So, too, to lessen the 
jealousy the King of France might naturally have felt at his vassal's 
great aggrandisement, he had made the Norman barons swear fealty 
to his son Robert as his heir, and had caused him to do homage in his 
place for Maine. Robert desired to make this nominal position real ; 
and, as a part of the same feudal movement perhaps which produced 
the conspiracy of 1075, he demanded Normandy and Maine of his 
father. His demand was refused ; and when, during an expedition 
of William against the Count of Mortagne, an accidental quarrel arose 
between Robert and his brothers, in company with many of the 
younger nobility he broke into open rebellion. With these, atter an 
unsuccessful attempt at Rouen, he fled to Hugh of Neufch&tel. 
Beaten thence, he wandered firom court to court, assisted by his 
mother Matilda^ against William's will. At length he fQ^jjid^ «sl^!U:^ 
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in Philip, who established him in 1079 in Qerberoi, near^tiie borders 
, -^^^j^ of Normandy. It was there that father and son met 
«t ctarbooL face to feuso, and that William was unhorsed by Bobert. 
10T8. rjij^g g^^^ q£ Qerberoi had to be raised, and William 

underwent the humiliation of seeking a reconciliation with his son, 
a reconciliation which was of short duration, as in 1080 Bobert again 
fled from court. 

In all directions ill sueoess was attending WilHam. He had been 
defeated at Dol and at Qerberoi ; his son Bobert in 1h.e period between 
his two quarreb had fedled in an expedition against Scotland ; he had 
just lost his son Bichard in the New Forest; and in 1083 he lost 
his wife, to whom he was deeply attached. Meanwhile Odo had been 
odo'ioppreniTo ruling with extreme seyerity. In suppressing an in- 
vmBomnx surrection in Northumberhmd he had been guilty of 
extortion and of cruel punishment even of the innocent In his 
general government he seems to have been extremely avaricious. In 
the year 1082 his wealth and pride had risen to such a point that he 
thought of attaining to the Papacy. This he intended to secure by 
violent means. He purchased a magnificent palace in Bome to win 
the favour of the people, and even collected an army, in which Hugh 
of Chester took service, to cross the Apennines. William met him 
and apprehended him at the Isle of Wight ; nor could the complaints 
of the Pope, which we cannot conceive to have been very earnest, 
produce any efifect. He was seized, as the King affirmed, not as 
Bishop but as Earl of Kent, and remained in prison till the King's 
death. Odo's oppressions had been very severe, and the condition pf 
England no doubt had become much worse since the complete sub- 
jugation of the country, and now, in addition to a famine which had 
just wasted the country, a heavy direct tax was laid on all land, and 
worse than that, a vast host of foreign mercenaries was quartered on 
all the Bong's tenants, for a great danger was threatening. 

Cnut was on the throne of Denmark. He had been one of the 
cnsfe'i commanders in Swend's disastrous expeditions ; he had 

gJJ^^** married Adela the daughter of Bobert of Flanders, 
lOM. one of William's chief Continental enemies, and had 

now determined to invade England. He had induced the King 
of Norway to join him, and their combined fleets were expected. 
William took ruthless precautions against his enemies. The old tax 
of the Danegelt was reimposed, and all the land along the coast was 
laid waste. The people were even ordered to shave and change their 
<ire8se8^ that the Danes might not easily recognize them. Disputes 
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among tlie leaders, and the death of Cnnt, prevented the invasion. 
But it was probably the difficulties which William had found in collect- 
ing his taxes and troops on this occasion which induced him to set on 
foot the great survey which produced the Domesday YbM-ovam- 
Book. For this purpose commissioners were appointed, «aj Book. 
who went through Ihigland, and in each ahire inquired ^^^^ 
of the sheriff, priests, reeves, and representatives of the inhabitants, 
the condition of the land and its value, as compared with what it 
had been in the reign of the Confessor. The whole of this great work 
was completed in one year. On its completion a great assembly was 
held on Salisbury PlahL It was, in fact, a vast review, attended by 
no less than 60,000 persons. In this assembly was passed the im- 
portant ordinance which ordered that every man should be not only 
the man of his immediate lord, but also the man of the king. This 
was in direct opposition to the usual rule in feudal countries. The 
whole assembly took the oath to WHlianu This great piece of work, 
which rendered England one nation, was a fitting conclusion to 
William's reign. ' 

In the following year a war broke out for the possession of the 
Yexin claimed by the King of France. Angered by a coarse jest of 
that monarch, William entered the country and ruthlessly ravaged it^ 
and, at the destruction of the town of Mantes, his horse ^^jq,^,, 4,,^ 
stepped upon a burning coal and threw him forward «ad xnantx. 
upon the pummel of the saddle ; the bulk of the King ^^' ^^^ 
aggravated the injury, which in a few days caused his death. 
Before he died he released his prisoners. No sooner had the breath 
left his body than his attendants are said to have fled. He owed 
his burial not to his son, but to the kind offices of a neighbouring 
knight, and when brought to his Church of St Stephen's at Caen, it 
was not till the clergy had paid the price of the grave that Ansdm 
Fit^Arthur, whose property had been seized to make room for the 
Chmch, would allow his body to be buried. 
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1087. 



"TTTHILE the late King was on his deathbed, he had been induced 
VV to declare his wishes with regaid to his kingdoms. In 
pursuance, perhaps, of a wise policy, and with the wish to keep 
up and increase the nationality of England, he gave his 
hereditary dominions to his son Robert, England to his 
second son WiUiam. He told his son Henry to bide his time, and 
gave him £5000 in money. 

William at once hurried to England to secure his succession, and, 
x mrn.^ is winning the support of Lanfranc, was in less than three 
crowned hy wceks crowued by him. At Winchester he found the 
appeaaei £ King's treasure, from which he distributed gifts among 
^***"^ the churches in England, and a sum of money for the 

poor in every shire. A promise of laws more just and mild than 
their forefathers had known, attached the English to him for a time. 
Thus supported by the Church and by the conquered people, who 
could not but rejoice at the separation of England from Normandy, 
it was only the Norman Baronage he had to fear. 

In Normandy the character of the new Duke Robert, who was a 
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mere knight-enaiit, induced the great nobility to get rid of the royal 
garrisons from their castles, and otherwise to establish their feudal 
independence. A similar movement was begun in Eng- ospodtion of 
land, where Odo of Bayeux, liberated at the late King's SSSe?*" 
death , had returned to his county of Kent, and now found loss. 
himself at the head of a strong party who disliked the separation 
of their conquered possessions from their hereditary property. 
Among the adherents of the party we find such names as the two 
great bishops, Geoffrey of Coutances and William of Durham, Eobert, 
Count of Mortain, Roger of Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, his son 
Eobert of Belesme, and Hugh of Qrantmesnil, with others. Odo 
occupied the castle of Rochester, and against it William led a body of 
English, collected by a threat that all who had remained behind 
should be proclaimed ^^nithing," or worthless. The efforts of the 
discontented barons in other parts of England were checked, and 
finally the castle of Rochester was captured. Odo of Bayeux and the 
Normans of the garrison were allowed to march out, which they did 
amid the reYilings of the besiegers, and to retire to France. The King 
thus secured his position in England. 

He had hitherto been kept in some restraint by the influence of 
Lanfranc ; but when that prelate died in 1089, his coarse, Lufrue di«a. 
licentious, sceptical and avaricious character began to JSlJjJi2^£^ 
display itself. His chief minister was Ralph Ekmbard, io89. 
a Churchman, who, like many others, was of low parentage, but 
who seems to have recommended himself to William by his skill 
as a financier. One of the plans attributed to him was a more 
accurate completion of the Domesday survey, and the measurement 
of the hides of land there returned. This would have been harmless 
enough, but there must have been many other more flagrant exac- 
tions, though very likely covered by some form of law, to account 
for the hatred with which he was regarded. Although his office is 
not mentioned, he was probably justiciary. 

While England was groaning under the exactions of this man, so 
that " men would rather wish to die, than to live under wmjain'i qiur- 
his power,*' the attention of the King was chiefly engaged "i« ^t>» m» 
in intrigues with the nobles of Normandy. The easy Homuuidy. 
character of Duke Robert, and the rising anarchy among ^^^' 
the nobles, afforded abundant opportunity. On one occasion it was 
the citizen Conan of Rouen with whom he was in correspondence ; 
and when this plot was discovered, and Prince Henry, at that time 
acting with Duke Robert, had thrown the trcdtot fx^xcL >^^ «i»i^^^3^ 
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tower, it nvas a quarrel between Qrantmesnil and Curci on the one 
sidey and Bobert of Beleeme on the other, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of mixing in the aflOaiis of the duchy. In 1091, howeyer, the 
brothers came to an agreement, and a trea^ was made at Caen, by 
which they engaged that the survivor should succeed to the possessions 
of his brother ; and meanwhile Eu, Fecamp, Mont S. Michel, Cher- 
bourg, and some other territories, were giyen to William, who in re- 
turn promised to conquer Maine for Bobert Twelve barons of either 

party swore to the observance of this treaty. 
Prince Henry, finding himself completely ignored by this arrange- 
ment, took possession of the rock of St. Michel, and bade 
F*b. ion. defiance to his brothers. After a siege of some duration 

he was driven thence ; but in the general anarchy of the duchy he 
Boniyouatiii found a home at Domfront, where the citizens begged 
i^^nfront. Tiim to be their lord, on the condition that he would not 
give them up to any other. It is doubtful whether he could have 
kept possession of this strong place, had not William's attention been 
engaged by the affiurs of Scotland. 

Malcolm had renewed hostilities, and William found it necessary 
wwvith ^ march in person against him. His expedition was 

scotknd. not successful. The weather destroyed a fleet which 

accompanied it, and, by its inclemency, caused much 
loss to his army. His presence, however, was sufficient in some 
degree to overawe Malcolm; a compromise was effected; Malcolm 
again did homage, and received back certain properties in England 
of which he had been deprived, and which were perhaps manors 
which had been given him as resting-places when he came to do 
homage to his suzerain. At the same time, William turned aside into 
the district of Cumberland, which was a dependency of the Scotch 
crown. He re-established CarMe, and filled the county with 
peasants brought from the South of England firom destroyed villages 
in the neighbourhood of Winchester. In this he disregarded the 
interests of the Scotch Eling, the immediate lord of the country, who 
therefore complained, and was invited to meet William 
at the next assembly at Qloucester. There, on the 
refusal of William to do him justice, a new quarrel broke out, and 
Malcolm was shortly afterwards killed, while invading England, at 
Alnwick, by Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland. 

In the neighbourhood of Wales, too, fighting was almost perpetual 
Not only did the great Earldoms of Shrewsbury and Chester 
increase their borders, but many knights took advantage of the 
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frequent dvil divisioiis of the Welsh to push westward and set up their 
castles. The course of the war had lately been in favour ooaHan^,,^ 
of the Welsh rather than of the Normans, and in 1095 vuikWftiM. 
William thought it necessary to lead an army against ^^^ 
them. His attempt was not successful, nor was a repetition of it two 
years later more sa The nature of the ground was too difficult for 
the advance of a great army, and William, thus a second time repelled, 
had again to trust to the self-interest and courage of individual Norman 
settlers. This plan he strengthened by granting to Normans portions of 
land as yet unconquered. Thus two members of the house of Mont- 
gomery, brothers of Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury, Boger and Amulf, did 
homage for lands in Fowys and Dyfed, and Hugh de Lacy for lands to 
the west of Herefordshire. This guerilla warfare was successful, and 
Hugh of Chester was just succeeding in winning back Anglesey, which 
had been taken from him, when an invasion of Magnus of Norway 
checked for the time the Norman success. The Eaxl of Shrewsbury, 
while asBisting Hugh of Chester, lost his life^ and was succeeded by 
Bobert de Belesme, his brother. On the whole, the English frontier 
constantly advanced, and the border counties were thronged with 
castles either of the great Earls or of individual adventurers. 

Intrigues and irregular fighting had meanwhile been constant in 
Normandy. In 1094 King Philip of France had been j^^^^ ,, 
called in by Eobert, but nothing of importance arose Fomuuidy. 
from this. But it gave rise to a ctuious act of extortion ^^^ 
on the part of William, who summoned 20,000 men from England, 
evidently the old English County Militia, and on their arrival at the 
coast dismissed them, taking from them the ten shillings a head, 
viaticum, or journey-money, they had received from their counties. 
In 1095 a great conspiracy of the nobles in England, Qo---j,-^g_ ^ 
headed by Mowbray of Northumberland, came to light, xowimj 
Mowbray threw himself into Bamborough castle, which •'™^**' 
could not itself be taken, but immediately opposite to it another 
castle, called Malvoisin, was raised, and the garrison of this '' ill-neigh- 
bour " found means to decoy Mowbray out of his stronghold and to 
take him prisoner. The danger which threatened William was thus 
got over; while the following year the object of his wishes came 
into his hands^ when Bobert, eager to join a crusade wnuam oMains 
which had just been preached, pledged Normandy to JJ^JJ**^*^ 
him for the sum of £6,666. His new situation as ruler iom. 
of Normandy brought William into hostility with the neigh- 
bouring countries, and especially with Maine, wkec^ H.4\i^ ^^^s^ 
FlMie made head against him, and, mtk V!ick& ^assi^^asy^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
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of Anjon, succeeded in beating him off &om Le Mans. William's 
power was now, in spite of this repulse, very great, and the King of 
France, with whom he became involved in war in 1097 on the old 
subject of the Yexin, looked with anxiety at the growth of his great 
vassal, especially when a close friendship arose between him and the 
Duke of Poitiers and Guienne. This conjunction, giving the English 
King a grasp of France all round the seaboard, made men believe 
that his ambition reached to the throne of France, especially as 
siwofus Philip had but one son, Louis. The strange dea^ of 

UH^ ■* William put an end to aU such thoughts. He was hunt- 
1100. ing in the New Forest, whither he had been warned not 

to go, and there met his death ; whether by an accidental arrow 
from the bow of Walter Tyrrel, or falling forward upon the point of 
an arrow as he stooped over his prey, or slain by the hands of some of 
those whom his cruelty and avarice had made his implacable enemies, 
is uncertain. The flight of his attendants, and the unceremonious 
treatment of his corpse, seemed to favour the last supposition. 

In spite then of his unamiable character ; of the difficulties which 
oauM. of had beset him from his somewhat questionable title ; 

SoriSVohta ^^ *^® natural impulse towards feudal isolation of his 
wscax. barons; of troublesome neighbours; and occasional want 

of success in his expeditions; Rufas had on the whole succeeded 
in his plans, as far as his external circumstances were concerned. It 
was in his domestic government, especially with regard to the 
Church, that his inferiority to his great father is most obvious. 
Unlike the Conqueror, he was unable to see, or if he saw, to care 
for the national advantages which sprung from a weU-ofganized 
Church. With a similar determination to be a perfect Mng in 
his own dominions, he asserted that opinion by violent acts against 
the Church itself, by appointments of the worst description, and by a 
life from which all show of decency was banished. As long as Lan- 
franc lived, he kept some restraint upon himself, but upon his death 
he began to show his real temper. 

It was a critical time in the history of the Church. The quarrel 
iMfinitei with about investituTCs was raging in Europe. The skill of 
ths camrck Lanfranc and the power of the Conqueror had, as we 
have seen, prevented the quarrel from reaching England during that 
King's reign ; and to the end of Gregory's life, 1085, he had kept up 
friendly, even flattering, relations with the English King. When 
Henry IV. had, in 1080, raised the Anti-Pope Guibert to the Papal 
throne under the name of Clement III., Lanfranc had contrived not 
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to commit himself to either party, but, on the whole, it is probable^ 
that dnrmg his life the regular Popes, Victor III. and Urban II., who 
succeeded him in 1088, were acknowledged in England. On his 
death advantage was taken of the Schism practically to acknowledge 
neither Pope, and to leave the abbeys and bishoprics vacant. Indeed, 
we are told that it was openly asserted that it was a privilege of the 
King of England to acknowledge the Pope or not as he pleased. 
Thus for four years the archbishopric was unfilled, along BUhoiriei ten 
with several other important ecclesiastical preferments, ▼»««*• 
and the want of discipline in the Church grew worse and worse. 
Balph Flambard, as administrator of the diocese of Lincoln, was 
unlimited in his extortions. The Norman Church dignitaries marched 
between lines of armed men to church. The Bishop of Wells de- 
molished the houses of the canons to build his own palace, and even 
the religious and moral scruples of the English monks were laughed 
at by their licentious superiors. In 1093 the King fell very ill, and 
for the time became repentant and religious ; he pro- Bapenttng after 
oeeded to listen to the wishes of his people and fill up JJSS'toeiitt 
the vacant appointments. The most important of these AroHMdioj^ 
was the archbishopric. For this post he selected Anselm of 
Aosta, Abbot of £ec. This man was a Piedmontese, who had been 
attracted to Normandy by the fame of Lanfranc, and had entered 
the Abbey of Bee under him. Upon Lanfraftc's removal to Caen 
he was made Prior, and afterwards Abbot. Both his character and 
attainments commanded the veneration of the age; and at the 
present time he had been invited by Hugh the Fat, Earl of Chester, 
to come over and assist him in establishing a Benedictine abbey at 
Chester. For this purpose, and charged with a mission from his 
monastery, he was induced much against his will to come to England. 
In the first access of the King's repentance — after issuing a royal 
proclamation promising afresh the freedom of captives, the good laws 
of King Edward, and the punishment of evil-doers — ^he proceeded so 
£Eir to action as to appoint Anselm Archbishop. It was not without 
something like actual violence that Anselm was forced j^ajj^inj^^^n- 
to accept the Episcopal staff. The great importance of Jagiy accepti. 
the primacy and Anselm's view of the King's character "*'* 
are well shown by some words that are attributed to him : "England's 
plough is drawn by two supereminent oxen, the King and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ... Of these oxen one is dead, and the 
other, fierce as a savage bull, is yoked young to the plough, and in 
place of the dead ox you would yoke me a poor fe^\il<& Q\&.^^'5^"^o&si. 
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the wild btilL" The feeble old aheep, however, was a very decided 
ecclesiastic. He insisted at once upon tiie restoiation of the whole of 
tiie lands of the See of Canterbuiy, moie even than Lan&anc had held. 
He declared that he would publicly acknowledge Pope Urban. And 
when, after his consecration, on his presenting the King with £500 
of silver, the King demanded £1000, he withdrew his intended 
present and distributed all to the poor* Nor was it as a defender of 
ecclesiastical rights that he was pre-eminent. He set himself to check 
AiuMim'i as for as it was possible the shameless and abominable 

'*'|>™*' vice that was rampant in England. Among other signs 

of the degraded licentiousness of the times was the effeminate foppery 
of Hie courtiers. Against their long hair and sharp-peaked shoes the 
Archbishop was never weary of inveighing. The King's absence 
from England put an end for a time to the disputes between the 
Archbishop and the King, but upon his return AuRelm demanded 
leave to obtain his pall from Pope Urban. This open acknowledg- 
ment of the Pope William wished to avoid, and at a council, sum- 
moned to consider the matter, the deposition of AuRelm appears to 
have been suggested. The bishops, creatures of the King, basely 
deserted their chief ; and the wisdom of the Baronage of England, 
under the guidance of Robert, Count of MeUent, who throughout this 
and the preceding reign appears as the good adviser to the sons of the 
Conqueror, alone saved him from that disgrace. Unable to refuse 
Anselm's wish absolutely, the King contrived to persuade the Pope 
to send him the pall, but Anselm stoutly refused to receive it from 
secular hands, and ultimately triumphed so far as to be allowed to 
take it himself from the high altar of the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
wmiam ^or the moment the primate was triumphant, the 

opposMhim. cowardly bishops sought his absolution. Bishoprics 
which fell vacant were at once filled up. The Irish and Scotch 
prelates acknowledged Ansehn*s superiority. But William, cunning 
and implacable, was not to be thus foiled. If the churchman could 
not be touched, the feudal tenant could ; and Anselm was accused 
of insufficient performance of his duty in supplying military followers 
for an expedition into Wales. In 1097, unable to withstand the royal 
violence, he left England, and made his way to Bome. He there 
was present at two great councils, that of Bari in 1098, where the 
orthodox doctrine as to the Holy Ghost was established ; and one at 
Home in 1099, where a curse was laid on all laymen who conferred 
ecclesiastical investitures and upon all churchmen who received 
them. Upon William's death Anselm returned to England. 
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HENRY had been liimtmg in the New Forest when his brother 
William was killed, and rode at once to Winchester to secure 
the King's treasure. As the rights of primogeniture ^^^ 
had not yet been established, and he was very obviously the oevmC 
a fitter man to be King than his brother Bobert, the ^^ 
slight opposition oflTered by the treasurer was speedily overruled, and 
the Sunday following (August 6, 1100) he was crowned He eoodUatMi 
at Westm^ister. To secure his position, however, he •nd««»fc 
found it necessary to conciliate all parties. The Church he won by 
the immediate filling of vacant sees, and by the xen^^aW oi \^<& ^sc^^ 
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Anselm. William QIAeuxL, the chancellor of Rnfas, was made Bishop 
of Winchester ; Qirard of Hereford, Archbishop of York ; while both 
Norman and Saxon laity were bound to him by a charter, by which 
he laid some constitutional restrictions upon the despotism established 
by his father. In that charter he promised to abolish all oppressive 
duties, and to confine his demands to his just claims as feudal lord ; 
rendering the same agreement obligatory on his tenants towards their 
vassals. False coining was checked, tiie right of leaving personal 
property by will granted, and the law of King Edward, which meant the 
old institutions of the country, re-established. He likewise thought 
it well to win the heart of the people by marrying a Princess of Eng- 
HbE descent, Matilda, niece of Ea^ar ^theling, daughter of Margaret 
and Malcolm of Scotland. Fumer to show his disapproval of his 
brother's policy, he arrested Balph Flombard, who, however, found 
means to escape to Normandy, and was made Bishop of lisieuz. 

Henry had thus declared the policy he intended to pursue, the 
policy of his father rather than (^ his brother. He 
meant to be at once a friend and master of the Church, 
and a national sovereign of the English, a character which became a 
prince who had been bom in that country. That position implied a 
power much more centralized than that of a feudal suzerain ; and in 
England his chief i>olicy was directed throughout his reign to 
upholding his mastery over the Church and over refractory barons 
who aimed at more perfect feudalism. He was in heart however a 
Norman, and, in pursuit of his objects, did not shrink from using his 
English subjects with great severity. Similarly, his chief foreign 
difficulties were produced by his wish to win the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, and having won it to rule it in the same masterful spirit 
in which he ruled England. We find then in his reign ecclesi- 
astical disputes, disputes with the feudal barons of both England and 
Normandy, wars for the conquest of the duchy, and consequent 
complications with his suzerain the King of France. Mixed with 
these are stories, chiefly from Saxon sources, of cruel and unjust 
exactions and acts of injustice, tolerated, if not ordered, against his 
Saxon subjects. 

His views found supporters in the two sons of that Roger de 
Beaumont, to whom his father had left the regency of 

mippo en. j^Qjjj^gj^^y when he first came to England, These were 

the two great Earls, Robert, Counv of Mellent,^ afterwards Earl 
Leicester, and his younger brother Henry, Earl of Warwick, the elder 

1 Called also Coaut of Meulan. 
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of whom had received no less than ninety-one manois from the 
Conqueror, and was the most influential and wisest statesman of the 
day. On the other hand, he was constantly opposed 
by his brother Eobert, a military prince of the feudal ^ 

type, and Bobert de Belesme of the House of Montgomery, possessor 
of the Earldoms of Alen9on in France and of Shrewsbury in England, 
and by right of marriage of the county of Ponthieu. 

Bobert heard of his brother's accession to the throne while on his 
journey home from the Holy Land. He had served with credit 
throughout the first crusade, especially at Dorylseum and at Ascalon. 
Ha had declined the offer of the crown of Jerusalem, and on his re- 
turn home had married Sibylla, the daughter of Geoffrey Bob«rt fAiKtu^ 
of Conversana. He was a man of extravagant and Si3Si*orwa* 
profligate habits, and speedily squandered the fortune uoi. 
which his wife had brought him, but the entreaties of English 
exiles, and of those discontented nobles who longed for an easier 
rule than they could expect from Henry, roused him to assert his 
claim to the English crown. Bobert of Belesme and his brothers, 
Walter Giffard, Bobert Malet, Ivo of Grantmesnil, even William of 
Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, closely connected with the royal house, 
joined his party. 

But the English were true to the King. Fitz-Hamon, Bigot, and 
the Earl of Mellent, added their influence to the same side. It was 
probably chiefly the talents of Mellent, and the threat of excommuni- 
cation from Archbishop Anselm, which brought about a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty. A treaty was arranged by which Bobert 
renounced his claims in exchange for the Cotentin and ^^^^i^^ 
3000 marks a year. It was also stipulated that a com- vttiumt 
plete amnesty should be extended to the partisans of 
either prince in his brother's country. It was not Henry's intention 
however to carry out this part of the stipulation, and no sooner had 
Bobert left the country than the King proceeded to take steps against 
the two leaders of his brother's faction, Ivo of Grantmesnil and 
Bobert of Belesme. Ivo had been a crusader, and was -blooy attMikfl 
one of those who had fled from the siege of Antioch, >»*» PM*»»n«. 
being let down the wall with a rupe. He had thus earned the title 
among the witty Normans of the '^ Bope-dancer," and finding his 
credit gone he withdrew from England. His share in the earldom of 
Leicester was given to Bobert of Mellent, who subsequently acquired 
the rest of the earldom. Alarmed by these measures of the King, 
William de Warrenne induced Bobert fooliahij \» ^\s\fc ^"s^ Na 

I. S 
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England to negotiate for the safety of his partisans. His position 
there was one of great jeopardy, and he was glad to retire, having 
renounced his money payment, but having secured the restitution of 
William in his Earldom of Surrey, of which he had been deprived. 
The withdrawal of Robert from the contest allowed Henry to turn 
his undivided attention to the destruction of Bobert de Belesme, the 
head of the Norman party in England. From him he won the 
Defeat of castles of Nottingham and Tickhill, and subsequently 

Belesme. that of Bridgeuorth, to which he had retreated. When 

of royal power many of the barons combmed to seek his pardon, Henry, 
inEngianiL g^jn resting ou the support of the English, refused to 
listen to them, and proceeded to win from him his last stronghold, 
the Castle of Shrewsbury. Upon this Belesme withdrew with his 
two brothers into Normandy, and the disaffection of the aristocracy 
was permanently checked. 

It had been stipulated that the brothers should not receive each 
Belesme re- other's exiles. In spite of this Robert of Normandy, 
N^rauiBdy enraged at the persecution of his partisans, restored to 

oonsequent Belesme Ms continental property. Henry consequently 
taj^onoftiie ^^ j^ ^^^ continued his measures against Robert's 
1106. partisans. He first banished the Count of Mortain, 

Earl of Cornwall, who claimed also the Earldom of Kent in suc- 
cession to Odo of Bayeux, the possession of which would have 
rendered him the most powerful noble in England, and then 
proceeded to Normandy to continue his attacks upon Belesme. 
He alleged not only the reception of his exiles, but the general 
misgovernment of Robert, as an excuse for his proceedings ; and in 
truth, under that Prince, Normandy had become a scene of anarchy. 
As an instance of this it is mentioned, that on his arrival a church 
was pointed out to him fuU of property sent there for safety from 
the hands of the marauding barons. He captured the towns of 
Caen and Bayeux, and found allies in the persistent enemies of the 
Dulles of Normandy, Fulk Count of Anjou, and H41ie de la Fl§che, 
who had succeeded in regaining the County of Maine. With Count 
Robert of Flanders also he renewed friendly relations. With such 
support he proved too strong for the Norman Duke, and 
Tenchebray. before the Castle of Tenchebray a battle was fought, on 
^^°*' the anniversary of the battle of Hastings, which ended 

in favour of the King. Duke Robert himself, the Count of Mortain, 
and Eadgar uEtheling, who had been serving with the Duke, were 
taken prisoners. Eadgar was liberated, and died in peace in Eng- 
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land some years after ; but Duke Robert and the Count of Mortain. 
were imprisoned for the rest of their lives. Normandy and England 
were thus again united. 

The possession of Normandy brought Henry into more immediate 
contact with France. Louis VI. was upon the throne 
of that kingdom, the first of those great kings to whom Ruioe. 
the monarchy owed its ultimate triumph over feudalism. "*^* 
It was natural that he should look with jealousy on the vast strength 
of his great vassal, and should attempt to curtail that power which 
the supineness of his predecessor had allowed to accumulate. A 
constant border warfare was the consequence, rendered tiie more 
possible by the doubtful position of such counties as Maine, Evreux, 
the Vexin, Blois, and Alen^on, the counts of which were for ever 
changing their allegiance. Louis had no difficulty in lohIi upboids 
finding a pretender to the Norman Duchy whom he SSilttito wie* 
might use as his instrument in opposing the English DwAy. 
King. William, the son of Bobert, had fallen into Henry's hands, 
and had been by him intrusted to the care of Hdlie de St. 
Saen. In 1110, in connection apparently with a movement of dis- 
affected nobility (for Braiose, Malet, and Bainard are mentioned 
as being exiled at that time), H^lie fled with the young Prince, and 
sought to raise all the neighbouring princes in his cause. Their 
efforts were not successful Henry's arch-enemy, Bobert of Belesme, 
fell into the King's hands at Bonneville, where he had presented 
himself with extraordinary efi&ontery, trusting that a message with 
which he was charged from the King of France would give him the 
security due to an ambassador. The same year Theobald of Blois, 
acting for Henry, defeated the French King at Puysac And when 
Henry himself succeeded in capturing the town of Alengon, and in 
attaching the Count of Anjou to his interests, by giving him his heir, 
William the -^theling, as a husband for his daughter, Louis found 
it desirable to conclude a peace at Gisors, by which he resigned 
his claim of suzerainty over Maine, Belesme, and Brit- jgnd of tiie 
tany, and left entirely unmentioned the rights of Treaty or oiMn! 
William, son of Bobert. There followed a period of **"• 
some years, during which Henry was able to live in tolerable peace 
in England. 

His position was, indeed, unusually strong. His son was con- 
tracted to the daughter of the Earl of Anjou ; nis natural daughter to 
Conan, son of Alan Fergant of Brittany ; and, in the following year^ 
his daughter Adelaide or Matilda was married 1k) \\v& <^^TC2k3KGL^£Sfi:^^c52P£ 
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Heniy V. He took this opportunity of securing the succession to 
MBflawouui ^ ^'^ WiUiiun, to whom, in the years 1115-1116^ 
Mknowtodgsd he succeeded in inducing the barons both of England 
^^' and Normandy to promise their allegiance. But this 

cessation of hostilities was not of long duration. 

The causes of war had not been removed. There was still 
BmnniofthA chrouic disaffection among the Norman barons^ who 
w. disliked the firmness of Henry's rule ; constant jecdousy 

upon the part of the French King ; and the Pretender William, 
the Clito as he is called, was an ever-ready instrument for their 
hands. Thus the border war&re was renewed, and we hear of 
the disaffection, not only of the King's great barons, but of his 
allies, both Eobert of Flanders and Fulk of Anjou adopting 
DeivMiioBof William's cause. Other distresses likewise came upon 
Eany. Henry. He lost his wife Matilda, and his firm and 

sagacious minister, Bobert of Mellent. But, in 1118, prosperity 
again returned to him. The Count of Flanders was killed in an 
attack upon the Count of Eu. Money or negotiation won back 
the friendship of Fulk, and in the following year a battle between 
Battle of Brtuif a few kuights at Brenneville, at which both Henry 
S«Sp^^^. *^^ Louis were present in person, was regarded as so 
iii». decisive a victory for the English, that, by the media- 

tion of Pope Calixtus, a new Treaty was arranged, and William's 
interest completely disregarded. Thus was triumphantly closed the 
second of Henry's wars in France. 

At this period of his greatest prosperity a blow fell upon Henry 
Death of priiie* which he is said never to have recovered. He was 
e^S»«c«i!'* returning in triumph to England, when a certain 
1120. Thomas Fitz-Stephen, whose father had conveyed the 

Conqueror to England, claimed the privilege of conveying the royal 
party. To gratify him. Prince William, with the king's natural 
daughter Matilda, the Countess of Perche, and other young nobles, 
consented to embark in his ship called the '' Blanche Net" They 
remained behind the rest of the fleet and celebrated the occasion in 
festivity, which ended in the drunkenness of the crew. As they rode 
upon the harbour of Barfleur in the moonlight they suddenly struck 
upon the rocks of the Kas de Catte, and there was barely time for the 
young Prince to escape in a boat from the sinking ship. The cries of 
his sister are said to have induced William to return towards the 
wreck, when the hurried rush of the despairing crew capsized his 
boat, and all on board were drowned. Of the whole crew of the ship 
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one only, Beiold, a butcher of Bouen, surviyed, owing his safety to 
the warmth affoided him by his rough garb of undressed sheepskins. 
With fear and trembling the news was broken to Henry by the young 
son of Count Theobald of Blois. Henry is said to have fedlen fednting 
&um his seat, and from that time onwards never to have relaxed into 
a smile. 

The death of Prince William was not only a domestic misfortune. 
By it was broken also the tie which bound the Count of j^^^^u^ ^ 
Anjou to Henry's interests. It was a natural jealousy th« Dvk« or 
of his great neighbour, the Norman Duke, which had "^"^ 
induced Fulk to act in alliance with Henry. When Robert's im- 
prisonment put Henry on the throne of Kormandy, he in turn 
became the object of Fulk's-enmity. The state of the Duchy, where 
a disaffected p«a*ty constantly existed, afforded him ample opportunity 
of giving effect to that enmity. Thus, in 1124, Heniy was again 
recalled to Normandy to suppress a rebellion in favour of William 
Clito, who was supported by Anjou. Not only Anjou but France 
was inclining to join the rebels, and it was only by instigating his 
son-in-law the Emperor to attack France that Henry could manage 
to make head against his opponents. As it was, however, a for- 
tunate surprise by which aU the leaders fell into his hands enabled 
him to crush the rebeUion, and again induced the foreign powers to 
desert Willianu The King of France indeed did not wholly give 
him up ; but in 1127, after investing him with several important 
territories, he brought him forward as a claimant to the throne of 
Flanders, to which he had a claim through his grandmother, Matilda^ 
the Conqueioi'B wife, who was a daughter of Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders. Against him Henry supported the claims of Diederik or 
Dirk, Count of Alsace, the last count's nephew, and Daafhof 
his rightful heir. The matter came to war, and in July wmtam auto. 
1128, before Alost, Prince WiUiam was wounded, and died of his 
wounds. Henry was thus rid of his most formidable opponent 

It remained for him to secure the succession for his daughter 
Matilda, and he induced all the great men of England Attempt to 



to acknowledge her, and swear to support her claims. JUSJl£iIto 
The list of those who swore was headed by the Arch- M«feUd*. 
bishop of Canterbury, followed by the King's nephew, Stephen 
of Boulogne, and his natural son, Robert of Gloucester. They 
always declared that they accepted the oath on the condition 
that she should not be married to a foreigner without their consent, 
and therefore many of them held themselves Q.beR\N^ Sx.^'qsl ^^s£l 
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oath, when she was betrothed and ultunately married to GeofiErey, 
son of the Count of Anjou. 

The close of his reign was chiefly occupied in arranging disputes 

in consequence of this marriaf^e. It was while still 

in Normandy on this busmess, though his presence was 

imperatively demanded in England to suppress an insurrection 

in Wales, that he died, as it is said, of the effects of a hearty meal 

of lampreys on the 1st of December 1135. 

Throughout the reign he had had considerable difficulties with the 
weuh hdd In Welsh, for although, as has been said, many Norman 
^^^^, knights and barons had established strongholds among 
nMn*n«». them, they were by no means subdued. They took 

part in the insurrection of Kobert of felesme; and Henry, con- 
scious that they would be difficult to conquer, hit upon the plan 
of establishing among them colonies of Flemings, many of whom 
had come over with the Conqueror, and stiU more about the 
year 1106, driven from their country by inundations. The land 
granted them was in the western part of Wales, near Haverfordwest 
and Tenby, where they acted at once as a military post, and, through 
their knowledge of manufacture and agriculture, as an instrument of 
civilization. In 1114 the Welsh rose under Qryffith. The occupa- 
tion of Caermarthen and Cardigan, where Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of 
Strigul, was at that time commanding, separated the Flemings from 
the English, and Henry was compelled to march to their rescue. 
This insurrection was suppressed by Robert of Gloucester, himself 
o^isrtMit the son of Gryffith's sister.^ Small insurrections con- 

\iamx«A^aoM. tdnued. In 1122 Henry again went in person to Wales, 
but, on the whole, the inhabitants were kept in subjection by the 
Flemings and by numerous Norman castles till 1134, when they were 
provoked to a new outbreak, so important that the King was pre- 
paring to cross from Normandy to suppress it, when he died. 

At home the great points of Henry's reign were those which form 
Bcnry'iGhvch the domestic history of all feudal monarchies, the 
iK)ii«!y. relation of the Church and State, and the mainten- 

ance of police. With regard to the Church his views were those 
of his father. He was ready to support and increase its influence ; 
he was not ready to give up any of th^ prerogatives which his pre- 
decessors had possessed. He thus reversed all the action of his 

^ Her name was Nesta. She married Gerald of Windsor, who, as constable of Amnlf 
of Shrewsbnry, commanded the castle of Pembroke. Their grandson was th« historian 
Geraldns Cambrensia. 
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brother, recalled Anselm at once with marked honour, and filled up 
the vacant benefices. But the Archbishop during his exile had 
mixed in Continental politics, at that time consisting almost entirely 
of the question of investitures. He returned home determined to 
assert to the full the independence of the Church. He therefore 
refused to swear fealty, and do homage to the King, Aueim refiuai 
or to consecrate those bishops wko had received their '••^^y* 
in^yestitures from him. Henry, supported by his lay counsellors, 
wa0 equally determined to uphold the rights of the crown. The 
matter was referred to the Pop«, Pascal II. The Papacy had 
enemies enough already, and could not afford to drive to extremities 
a Prince so powerful, and in the main so friendly, as Henry. The 
reply which was returned was ambiguous. Henry again commanded 
the Archbishop to perform his usual duties. A second application to 
Rome produced no better result. Anselm was urged to perseverance* 
Henry's ambassadors were given to understand that, as long as his 
appointments were good, the King should not be interfered with. Finn 
in his own views, but uncertain as to the Pope's wishes, Anselm had 
no course open to him but to visit Bome in person. He Aueim &&• to 
there met with but lukewarm support, and withdrew to ^**'^* anjand. 
Lyons, while Henry laid hands upon all the revenues of the arch-, 
bishopric For some time Anselm rejected all offers of compromise ; 
but when, after all his efforts, he could induce the Pope to go no 
further than the excommunication, not of the King, but of some of 
his ministers, he lost heart, and, in 1106, a compromise was arranged •. 
at Bee, by which Henry retained the really important part of investi- 
ture, the oaths of fe^ty and homage, while resigning the ujumpportediiy 
idle symbol of the gift of ring and crozier. This com- «»• pop«. n»kM 
promise^ which was the same in effect as that made Beo. 
sixteen yeajs afterwards at Worms between Henry V. "^• 
and Calixtus II., set at rest for the present that rivalry between 
Church and State which the policy of the Conqueror had introduced. 
The decrees of a Synod held at Westminster, 1102, by gynod ©f 
Anselm before going to Rome, show the abuses which wertmiMter. 
the ecclesiastical disputes of the last reign had introduced. They are 
directed against such habits as simony, marriage of the clergy, the 
assumption of lay dress by ecclesiastics, the holding of secular courts 
by bishops, the adoration of unauthorized saints and relics, and 
vindicate the cjaims of the Church to be considered as the chief 
civilizing agent of the time by forbidding the selling of men fox 
slaves. 
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It was not always that the Ohtuch appeared in such an amiable 
VfrnmAiBAk ^^** Henry no doubt, on the whole, attempted to 
appotaiimflnti la make good appointments, but interest or desire to 
Roi? oometi reward an ardent partisan sometimes put an unfit per- 
tham whoa gon into office. Thus Henry of Poitou was given the 
Abbey of Peterborough, although he already held an 
abbey in France, apparently as a reward for the support he gave the 
King in upholding the illegality of the marriage between William 
Clito and Sibylla of Anjou on the score of consanguinity. ''He 
came like a drone to a hive,'' says the chronicler ; '' all that the bees 
draw towards them the drones devour and draw from them, so did 
he.'' It is fair to say that Henry, when he found out how bad a 
person he had appointed, had him removed. ^ It was not very long 
after that that the King sent for him, and made him give up the 
Abbey of Peterborough, and go out of the land." Thus, again, after 
a great distribution of abbeys in 1107, it is remarked ''that the 
abbots were rather wolves than shepherds." Such complaints are 
however usually uttered by English writers, and the plight of the 
conquered people was evidently very miserable. 

It was a time of great suffering on more accounts than one, and 
wtrtdiedcon- ^® suffering was of a kind to fall chiefly upon the 
ditionofttie lower orders. Agriculture was so rough that any little 
'**^* irregularity in the seasons produced a failure of the 

crops, and the habits of the people were such that any infectious 
disease was liable to become a pestilence. The constant warfare, 
either against his vassals or his enemies, which the King carried on, 
was the cause of frequent taxation, against which no class in the 
State had it in their power to remonstrate ; while the natural and 
artificial causes of suffering were farther aggravated by the frequent 
issue of false coin. Thus we find year after year such entries as 
sztnMUfrom thcso in the chroniclers: — ^"The year 1106 was very 
oiddmmicien. miserable, because of the failure of the crops, and the 
ceaseless taxation.*' "The year 1110 was full of wretchedness, 
because of the bad season, and the tribute the King demanded for his 
daughter's dowry." "In this year (1124) were many failures in 
England in com and all £niit, so that between Christmas and 
Candlemas the acre seed of wheat was sold for six shillings ; and 
that of barley, that is three seedlips for three shillings, the acre seed 
of oats for four shillings, because there was little com, and the penny 
was so bad that a man who had at market a pound could by no 
means buy therewith twelvepenny-worth." "In this same year 
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(1125) was 80 great a flood on St. Lawrence's mass day that many 
towns and men were drowned, and bridges shattered; com and 
meadows totally destroyed, and for all fruits there was so bad a 
season as there had not been for many years before.'' ''In that 
year (1131) there was so great a murrain of cattle as never was in 
the memory of man." This carried off neat, swine, and domestic fowls 
alike. And when the hairest was good the pestilence came. '' This 
year (1112) was a very good year, and very abundant in wood and 
field, but it was a very sorrowful one through a most destructive 
pestilence." Or again, the year 1104, ''It is not easy to recount 
all the miseries the country suffered this year through various and 
manifold illegalities and imposts which never ceased nor failed, 
and ever as the King went there was plundering by his followers 
on his wretched people, and at the same time often burnings and 
murders." 

In these extracts, which might be largely multiplied, the chief 
causes of the people's misery are mentioned. Heavy nairdiitf 
taxes, famines, floods, pestilence, false money, and pur- «»?>•*»•* 
veyance. To attempt to rectify such of these as were within the 
power of man, was one main part of Henry's duty. To that was 
added the work of suppressing, by a centralized royal power, the 
excesses of the feudal barons. What crying necessity there was 
that they should be suppressed is made plain by the stories related 
of Bobert of Belesme, their chief. He is spoken of as guilty of the 
most unheard-of barbarities, as having scorned the Banmiai 
ransoms of his captives to torture them by newfangled <an»»v. 
instruments ; he found delight in seeing men and women impaled 
and struggling in the agonies of death. "He was a man," says 
William of Malmesbury, "intolerable for the barbarity of his 
manners, remarkable besides for cruelty ;" and, among other in- 
stances, he relates how, on account of some trifling fault of its 
father, he blinded lus godchild, who was his hostage, by tearing out 
the poor little creature's eyes with " his accursed nails." 

One complaint of his people Henry systematically disregarded. 
He could not afford to do without his taxes, and on all 
classes on this point he leant with a heavy hand. But 
in other respects, as far as in him lay, he rectified abuses of adminis- 
tration, and established a vigorous and effectual police. The evils 
of purveyance had become extreme ; no property was safe from the 
hands of the followers of the court, and when they found larger 
supplies tiian they wanted, " if it was l^vxot ^<s^ ^^^^ "^^sss. 
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hoises' feet in it, or food they wantonly destroyed it.*' But Henry 
Reuyeiirei " ^^^^® * regulation for the followers of his court, at 
viiat 99/qm 1m whichever of his residences he might be, stating what 
**^ thdy should take without payment from the country 

folk, and how much, and at what price they should purchase, punish- 
ing the transgressors by heavy fine or loss of life. So with regard to 
false coinage, immediately after the complaint of high prices in the 
year 1124, it is mentioned that Henry at once sent from Normandy 
to England, and commanded that all the moneyers should have their 
right hands cut off, and be otherwise mutilated. Bishop Roger 
of Salisbury sent all over England, commanded them all to come 
before him, and then and there punished upwards of fifty. Henry was 
careful, indeed, in other ways with regard to the money, having the 
whole of the coinage broken to prevent the refusal of broken silver 
pennies ; for it seems to have been the custom to break the coinage 
to see that the money was good, and tradesmen not unfrequently 
refused tiie broken corns. 

Against offences of violence Henry was equally vigorous. At 
« 1^ . .. oiitJ single court held in Leicestershire by Basset the 

Els strict pollee. _ ° "^ . 

Justiciary, during the King's absence in 1124, no less 
than forty-four thieves were condemned and hanged, besides others 
mutilated. "He sought after robbers and counterfeiters with the 
greatest diligence, and punished them when discovered," says WOliam 
of Malmesbury. Bivalling his father also in other respects, he 
restrained by edict the acts of his courtiers, thefts, rapine, and the 
violation of women, conmianding the delinquents to be deprived of 
sight He also displayed singular vigilance against the mint masters, 
suffering no man who had been guilty of " deluding the innocent by 
the practice of roguery'' to escape without losing his hands. "A 
good man he was," says the Saxon Chronicle, '^ and all men stood in 
awe of him ; no man durst misdo against another in his time. He 
made peace for man and beast Whoso bare his burden of gold and 
silver, no man durst do him au^ht but good." 

To carry out this strict police some apparatus was necessary, which 
AdxniBistrative ^^ ^^^ same time should serve the purpose of diminisli- 
macUnery. jjjg ^he power of the great nobles, and that of beginning 
at all events, by its centralizing influence, to re-form the conquered 
people and their conquerors into one nation. The rudiments of such 
an apparatus Henry found already existing in the arrangements which 
the Conqueror had made. The system of &ankpledge, increased and 
adapted to the more general feudal form of society, cmpplied him 
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with an efficient system of police. There was no man in the king- 
dom but some one was answerable for him. If he was a vassal, his 
lord. If he was a freeman, the knot of freemen of which he was a 
member. As courts to carry out this system, there -^^^^ 
were the old Hundred and Shire gemots. These Henry 
strengthened and, it would seem from one existing order, restored 
when in any way decayed to their original purity. To these courts 
criminal cases belonged, and civil suits between vassals of different 
lords. Questions between vassals of the same lord seem to have 
fallen within the jurisdiction of the lord. But these inferior courts, 
although they were excellent for police purposes, and as a check 
upon the powers of the baronial courts, would have done little 
towards the formation of nationality had they not been brought into 
connection with a superior court of which the king was chiel This 
central court consisted of the King in his ordinary council, which, 
since the Conquest, was known as the Curia Regis. -^^-^^ 
Over it was the justiciary, who was the King's repre- 
sentative, his regent during his absence, the head of his administra- 
tion, both judicial and financial, at all times. Under him was a 
selection of barons, the chief officers of the royal household, and 
those best qualified for judicial purposes. The clerks of this court 
were placed under a head, who was the chancellor. The judges 
themselves sat for financial purposes in the exchequer chamber, and 
were spoken of as the barons of the exchequer. For general busi- 
ness they were called justices, and their head the chief-justice. The 
organization of this court dates from the reign of Henry I. The office 
of chief justiciary had been founded by William the Conqueror, but the 
regular formation of the Exchequer Court was the work of Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, in the hands of whose family thei direction of the 
machinery remained for nearly a century.^ It was afterwards, as we 
shall see, brought to its completion by Henry II., but all its essential 
parts are to be found in the reign of his grandfather. It was as 
officers of finance that the justices first began to traverse the country. 
The sheriffs could not always be trusted in their own localities, and 
change of property and other causes gave rise to difficult questions, 
requiring to be settled by the immediate intervention of the King's 
officers. From financial questions their authority naturally passed to 
questions of justice, and their connection with the local courts was 
farther strengthened when Henry united several sheriffdoms under 
one of his justices. Following a natural tendency, the men employed 

1 Stabb's Select Chartera. 
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for these offices were not the great barons, but new men, who rose by 
their talents, and were natorallj upholders of the royal power and 
of order in opposition to the anarchical baronial party. 

To sum up ; after the year 1108, when the local courts were re- 
established, both the Hundred and county courts were the same in 
constitution and in aiiangement as before the Conquest. But they were 
connected with the central goyenunent ; because matters in which the 
King was interested were set aside for the consideration of the Curia 
Regis, or travelling justiciary sent out from that body ; and because 
the Norman lawyers had introduced the practice of issuing writs from 
the King's court, whereby the King, in virtue of what is called his 
" equitable power," that is, his power of securing justice where the 
law did not give it, prescribed the method of action in certain difficult 
cases. The Hundred court was sometimes a lower court for the 
arrangement of small debts ; the Bailiff of the Hundred then presided. 
Sometimes it was the great court held only twice a year ; the sheriff 
then presided, the court exercised criminal jurisdiction, and was 
known as the '' Court Leet." It also saw to the filling up of the 
divisions of ten men required by the system of Frankpledge ; this was 
called '' the view of frankpledge.'' The court was then known as '' the 
Sheriff's Toum." Below these local courts were the feudal manor 
courts, the old motes of the township, now become the courts of the 
lord. But we must not suppose that the authority of the sheriff and 
the local courts (now virtually royal courts) was universal Certain 
great lords enjoyed franchises, that is, exercised jurisdiction over several 
manors. If the lord had ^' sac and soc," his court had the authority 
of the Court Leet If he had ^^ the view of fran^ledge," the suitors 
at his court were free from attendance at the Sheriff's Toum. His 
court was then in all points like the Hundred court, but independent 
of the sheriff. This double system Henry had apparently to submit 
to, watching the baronial power as well as he could, by means of 
the local courts and travelling justices. 

It is to be carefully remembered that though the Curia Eegis, 
representing the King's council, attested charters, and revised and 
registered laws, it had no legislative authority. Both the imposition 
of taxes and the making of laws still rested with the Eling and his 
The National great couucil, the representative of the Witan, which 
Aawmwy. \jjjj^ become a feudal court, and consisted chiefly of the 

King's vassals. Their " counsel and consent " was a necessary con- 
dition of all legislation. 
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ON Heniy's death, according to the oath of the nobles, Matilda, 
late impress, now wife of Geoffirej of Anjon, Btephea't 
should have become Duchess of Normandy and Queen of •^••■■i«»- 
England. But the principle of hereditary succession was by no 
means firmly established ; a female sovereign was not desirable for a 
feudal country; her child Henry was an infant; and the nobles 
held that the conditions of their oath of fealty had been broken when 
Matilda had married a foreigner. There was therefore almost a 
nnanimous feeling that one or other of the Princes of Blois, grand- 
sons of the Conqueror, Theobald the elder brother, or Stephen, Count 
of Mortain and Boulogne, should ascend the throne. Steps were 
being taken in Normandy to induce Theobald to come forward, 
when news was brought to him that the superior quickness of his 
brother Stephen had already secured the crown in England, where, 
though not without some demur, the influence of the Church, headed 
by his brother Henry of Winchester, had eec>\ae^\m£L «5<(\Kx^«ifiu 
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There followed a period of twenty years without a parallel in the 
^^^ history of England. It was the only time during which 

duurMteroffhe the feudal baronage assumed that position of practical 
"^ independence which it was always aiming at, which it 

frequently enjoyed abroad, but which the wise management and 
strong government of the Conqueror and his two sons had rendered 
impossible in England. The weak title of the King, and the con- 
staiitly urged claim of the Empress, joined with the personal character 
of Stephen, who seems to have been unable to refuse a request, 
afforded an opportunity to the barons of asserting virtual indepen- 
dence and fighting for their own interests, while nominally uphold- 
ing one or other of the claimants to the throne. The same causes 
oreat power of affected the Church, which was now able to make good 
fhe amrdu that commanding position which the legislation of the 
Conqueror had given it, although up to this time the strong hand of 
the King had rendered the position worthless. The only organized 
power in the midst of anarchy, it was enabled to use its influence 
to the fulL It was the Church that set Stephen on the throne ; it 
was his quarrel with the bishops which lit up the civil war in Eng- 
land ; the success of the Empress was of no avail till she was 
accepted by the Church ; her attack upon Henry of Winchester was 
the signal for her discomfiture ; it was the mediation of the Church 
which ultimately produced a cessation of the war. 

The facts of the reign are few and in themselves unimportant. 
The Interest of To the growth of the Constitution it added nothing, 
the rei«n. Jt is nevertheless interesting as exhibiting the effects of 

unbridled feudalism, and as preparing the way for the gre^ work of 
consolidation perfected by Henry II. ; on the one hand by the 
misery and disgust excited by the lawless outrages of the barons ; 
on the other by the overwhelming power thrown into the hands of 
the Church, which could not co-exist with any true national 
monarchy. 

On his coronation, Stephen, in general terms, promised to uphold 
Btephen'i ^® %^^^ l^ws of his predecessors. At the first great 

<**'*«'• council of his reign he issued a more explicit charter, 

securing to the Church their property and privileges, and promising 
to suppress illegalities on tlie part of the sheriffs. The character of 
the reign rendered such a charter quite inoperative. The insurrection, 
in Wales, which had been bringing Henry to England 
when he died, continued. Its conduct fell chiefly to 
Ranulf, Earl of Chester, and Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Clare. Stephen's 
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presence on the borders did not succeed in checking it Bichard 
Fitz-Gilbert was killed, and he left the country as before to be con- 
quered by the gradual advance of the lords marchers. 

Already, it would seem, the yielding character of Stephen had been 
discovered. Already barons began to take advantage of •2^^ .jgn, ©f 
it. Roger Bigot seized the Castle of Norwich, and di^urbaiuje. 
wrested from the King the earldom of that county and of East 
Anglia. Bobert of Bathenton and Baldwin of Bedveis, in Devon- 
shire, began to rebeL They were indeed both conquered, but such 
movements mark the temper of the times. In 1 137 Stephen found 
himself strong enough to cross to Normandy, where Geoffrey of Anjou 
was making war upon his provinces. His success there was not 
great He purchased from Geoffrey a cessation of hostilities. Mean- 
while the Northern frontier of England had become a scene of war. 
David of Scotland, the nephew of Eadgar ^theling, and ^^ ^^ 
uncle through his sister Matilda of the Empress, had soouaiid. 
himself some claims to the English throne. But these *^^' 
he declared that he waived, wishing to abide true to the oath he had 
taken to support his niece. He, however, demanded that his son 
Henry should be allowed to do homage to Stephen for Cumberland, 
and that he himself should receive the counties of Northumberland 
and Huntingdon, which he claimed in right of his wife, the daughter 
of Earl Waltheof. Though he himself declared that he had no desire 
for the English throne, there is mentioned by one chronicler^ a general 
conspiracy of the native English with their eidled ^^ ^ 
countrymen, of whom the south of Scotland was full, vith an En^^iiOi 
for the ptttpose of taking advantage of the condition of ^^"■p*'**^' 
the country to put to death the Normans, and to place the crown 
upon Davitfs head. The plot was discovered by the Bishop of Ely, 
who was at once Bishop and Governor of that district, which had 
been formed by the last king into a modified county palatine. He 
told his discovery, and many of the conspirators were hanged, but 
many others found a refuge in Scotland. At length, in 1138, 
David entered England with a large army, and pushed forward 
as far as Northallerton in Yorkshire. He was there met by 
the forces of the Northern bishops and barons, gathered under 
the command of Walter Espec, Thurstan, the aged Archbishop of 
York, William of Albemarle, Boger of Mowbray, and other barons. 
They gathered round a tall mast borne upon a carriage, on which, 
above the standards of the three Northern Saints, St. Peter of York, 

1 Ordericos Vitalis. 
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his fealty. His influence was in his earldom, and &i the West of 
England ; the headquarters of his party was Bristol ; soiMrt of 
and his agent during his ahsence was Milo, Constahle oiowcartw 
of Gloucester, afterwards Earl of Hereford. Nearly all fMi^. 
the West, and by no means the West only, declared for ^"•^ 
Matilda. But in most cases the rival claims to the throne were used 
as an excuse merely. Change of sides was common, and there are 
instances of leaders excluding their own nominal partisans from 
strongholds they had won.^ At first the insurrection was unsuccess- 
fuL Stephen, conscious of his weakness, had collected gtnAm'i 
mercenaries from Flanders and from Brittany. The ««w«»»ri^ 
condition of the country made them eager to come. In Stephen's 
time numbers of freebooters from Flanders and Brittany flocked to 
England in expectation of pillage.' The chief leader of the Flemings 
was William of Ypres ; the Bretons were commanded by Alan the 
Black of Bichmond, Herv^ of L^on, and Alan of Dinan. With the 
aid of these Stephen speedily regained the great castles he had lost, 
such as Bath, Oastlecary, Harptree, and Shrewsbury ; and might per- 
haps even yet have established his authority, when an act of supreme 
folly set him at variance with the Church. 

The new administrative class was represented by Roger of Salis- 
bury, who had succeeded in procuring for his nephew Alexander 
the bishopric of Lincoln, for Nigel the bishopric of Ely, while 
his ill^timate son Eoger was Chancellor. The vast wealth and 
influence of this family encouraged them to build castles, and Devizes, 
SherboBQ6y Malmesbury, and Salisbury were strongly fortified. The 
fEonily of Beaumont, Earls of Mellent, had been generally firm 
supporters erf the crown and of authority. They now 
seem to have seen with jealousy their position as betvemthe 
chief advisers to the crown occupied by men of law, SLiSl^ ««« 
ecclesiastics, yet without the sanctity which befits the 
ecclesiastical profession. At their instigation, and at that of their 
friends, the King took the ill-advised step of beginning his assault on 
his castle-building barons by demanding the surrender of these 
bishops' castles. The Bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury were sud- 
denly arrested at an assembly held at Oxford (1139) ; the Bishop 
of Ely took refuge in the castle of Devizes. Thither the King betook 
himself, with his two prisoners, as some accounts assert, kept entirely 
without food, one in a cow-stall and the other in a hoveL This 

1 Bee the conduct of Fits-Hubert and Fits-Oill)ert at Devizes and Marlborough, 
page82. 
« WiUiam of Malmesbury, Hist. Not. IT.l S4. 

I. I" 
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treatment of the bishops, and a threat of hanging Koger the Chan- 
cellor, produced the surrender of Devizes as well as the other three 
castles. 

The success was dearly bought. The King's brother, Henry of 
jj^^^^,^ Winchester, upheld the dignity of .his order. He sum- 

qvaireiwitiitiM moned a council, produced a Papal letter declaring 
®^*"*' him legate, proceeded to lay his charges against the 

King before the council, and advised him to submit to canonical 
punishment. Stephen's case was defended by Aubrey de Vere, who, 
when the aggrieved bishops spoke of an appeal to Eome, declared 
that the King advised them not to do so, as whoever went might find 
it difficult to return ; and himself appealed to the jurisdiction of 
oonseqnent the Pope. This threat, and an ominous appearance of 
JJ^Jj^®' drawn swords around the meeting, prevented the bishops 

Sept 80, 1189. from proceeding to extremities ; but none the less had 
Stephen forfeited their support. The immediate effect was the 
arrival of Gloucester and the Empress in the South of England. 

After a short stay at Arundel, the Empress withdrew to join her 
brother, who had preceded her, at BristoL There had been a 
friendly meeting with Henry of Winchester upon their arrival, and 
it was the same Henry who escorted the Empress to join her brother.^ 
The scene of confusion became still more confused. 
Civil war. ^^^ Fitz-Count 8 held Wallingford for the Empress ; 

Milo of Gloucester regained many of the Western castles which 
Stephen had won. In Cornwall, Reginald of Dunstanville, a brother 
of the Earl of Gloucester, uplield, though without much success, the 
cause of the Empress. In Wiltshire, Fitz-Hubert, a Fleming, and 
Fitz-Gilbert fought nominally for the Empress, really for themselves, 
tiU Fitz-Gilbert enticed Fitz-Hubert, who had refused admission to 
the partisans of the Empress for whom he was nominally fighting, 
to the Castle of Marlborough, and there hanged Imn. 

The quarrel between Stephen and his bishops grew worse and worse. 
Continued ^°§^ ^^ Salisbury died in 1139. The Bishop of Win- 

quarrei with chester demanded the See for his nephew. Again Wale- 
the churcii. ^^^^^ ^^ MeUcut thwarted the Church, and his request 

was refused. At the Whitsuntide festival (1141) held in London, 
but one bishop,^ and that a foreign one, was with the court. The 

1 Tlie Bishop seems to have been appointed by Stephen as her escort. William of 
Malmesbuiy says that no gentleman could refUse an escort even to his enemy. 
- Son of Count Alan Fergant of Brittany. Ang. Sax. Chron. ann. 1127. 
iJ Bishop of Sc^z, in Southera Normandy. 
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state of liiicertam anarchy was becoming Mghly distasteful tp Bobert 
of Gloucester. An opportunity occurred of bringing matters to a 
crisis. Banulph, the Earl of Chester, had hitherto played fast and 
loose with both parties, and the King had parted from him at Lin- 
coln, which he possessed in right of his mother Lucia, belicTing him 
to be his partisan. But, a few days after his departure, Banulph and 
his brother William of Eoumare, surprised the castle, on which the 
King, who was a good soldier and very rapid in his movements, 
suddenly came back and besieged it. Banulph escaped _ ,^ . 
from the castle to Bobert of Gloucester, who seized the bring matten 
occasion to bring on a pitched battle. With Banulph, JJiiJ2?i»ttie 
his own partisans, and the Welsh, he reached the Trent, of Ltaook. 
passed it with some difficulty, and appeared suddenly 
before Lincoln. A great battle ensued, in which the victory fell to 
Gloucester, and Stephen was himself taken prisoner. 

Of course this defeat somewhat changed the balance of affairs. 
Cornwall was regained for the Empress, and her influence reached 
eastward as far as Bedford and Nottingham. But she icatiuu leeiu 
could not hope in any true sense to obtain the crown J^^^ 
without the consent of the all-powerful Church. At become* Queen, 
once therefore negotiations were opened with Henry of Winchester. 
Having won his adherence, and with it that of the greater part of the 
bishops, she went from Gloucester, accompanied by the Bishop of Ely 
and other supporters, to Winchester. In an open plain without the 
city she swore to follow the advice of the Legate on Church matters. 
Her oath was attested by MiLo, afterwards Earl of Hereford, Earl 
Gloucester, Brian Fitz-Count, and others. A council of the Church 
was held a few days after. The Legate addressed 
the assembly, and declared his adhesion to Matilda, the Londonen. 
It is to be observed that he waited a day to receive ***^ 
the citizens of London, who were " as it were nobles by reason of 
the magnitude of the city." Both the Londoners and many of the 
nobility Tjesought for the release of Stephen, but their request was 
refused, and many of the royal party executed. Having obtained 
the castle of Oxford from Bobert of Oilli, Matilda proceeded to Lon- 
don ; but there the haughtiness of her behaviour soon produced the 
ruin of her cause. 

It seems as though, if he could only have regained his liberty, Stephen 
himself and his paridsans would have been willing now to retire from 
the contest. The Earls of Leicester and Mellent, hitherto staunch sup- 
porters of the King, together with his old Mesid ^u^, Vie^'^'^-^^'cr^ ^ 
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Bouen, went so far as to offer the crown to Stephen's brother 
Theobald. But that prince declined to receive it, and even advised 
KAtodft'ioppor- them to transfer their offer to Geoffrey of Anjou, on the 
£«^ wh*^ ^^ condition that Stephen shonld be liberated. Taking 
ohndi M« advantage of such an opportonity as this, while supported 
''***~^ by the friendship of Henry of Winchester and the 
Londoners, Matilda might have made her throne secure, but she at 
once took steps which alienated both. To Henry of Winchester, who 
must naturally have felt the ties of relationship towards his brother, 
she refused the natural request that Stephen's son Eustace might be 
placed in possession of his father's foreign fiefisk From the Londoners 
she demanded a heavy tallage, in spite of their complaints that they 
had been already stripped by taxations. King Stephen's Queen, to 
whom many of the fagitives from Lincoln had betaken themselves, 
made use of the discontent thus excited to advance against London. 
The inhabitants rose, and the Empress barely escaped with a few 
followers to Oxford. The insurgents demanded the liberation of 
conseqiiMit Stephen. In this demand the Bishop of Winchester now 
rerointioii of j oined, and the Empress besieged hiTn in his castle outside 
^^'^^ the town of Winchester. But her besieging army was 

soon itself besieged, its communications and means of subsistence cut 
off, and she found herself obliged to retire. The Earl of Gloucester 
cHoneMter therefore despatched her before him to Devizes, while he 
taken priwnMr, himself covered her retreat But he was hotly pursued 
to/s^lraT^ and taken prisoner. This neutralized all his previous 
"^ successes. After some n^tiations the great prisoners 

were exchanged, and the state of parties fell back very much to its 
position before the battle of Lincoln. 

Of decided successes on either side there were none. In 1142, the 
Empress, hard pressed at Oxford, barely made her escape with two 
knights, all clothed in white, across the snow. In the following 
iteiiewAiofthe 1^^^ Stephen, on the other hand, suffered a defeat at 
old aiundiy. Wilton. The same struggle for individual liberty on 
*^*** the part of the barons was apparent everywhere. Thus 

the Cathedral of Coventry was changed into a fortress by a baron of 
the name of Macmion, the Abbey of Eamsey by Mandeville. Nor 
did the retirement of several of the hotter spirits from the contest to 
join in a crusade which St. Bernard was then preaching materially 
Appeanaoo of change the aspect of afiGsdrs. But, in 1147, new actors 
Prinoa H«nry. "begin to appear upon the scene. Wearied with the long 
useless struggle, Matilda withdrew to France. But to take her place 
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her son Prince Heiuy came over to England. As it were to 
matcli liim, Stephen brought his son Eustace prominently forward. 
This change of persons is still more clearly marked by ^ ih<rfEob«t 
the death of the great Earl of Gloucester^ a man to whom of «<moert«r. 
many acts of cruelty in accordance with the temper of ^^ 
the time could be attributed, but who, if we may judge from the 
testimony of William of Malmesburyy was far superior in character 
and dvilization to most of those by whom he was suzrounded. 

The withdrawal of the Empress and the appearance of Hemy 
made a considerable difference in the views of those barons in Eng- 
land who were not wholly selfish. Stephen had been tried and 
failed. They had no longer to fear the rule of a woman. And thus 
we find Bobert of Leicester, second son of the great Earl of Mellent, 
who had hitherto served Stephen and done him good service in Nor- 
mandy against the Angevins, giving in his adherence to the young 
prince. In company with his cousin Boger of Warwick, he held the 
town and castle of Worcester for him, and sacceeded in driving off 
the royal army. Henry's accession to the county of Anjou upon the 
death of his father G^&ey, in 1161, and still more his h„«,, ^^^ 
marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife of Louis, and ziace and la- 
heiress of Poitiers and Guienne, changed the character of "••■^ '^•*' 
the war. He was no longer a poor claimant, at best the son of a county 
but had been suddenly transformed into one of the most powerfcd 
princes in Europe. In addition to this, since the death of Pope 
Innocent in 1144, the Papal See had been taking a more ohvah ddM 
decided course a^dnst Stephen. The legatine authority «^i>in* 
had been withdrawn from Henry of Winchester, whose relationship 
with Stephen made his action always doubtful, and been given to 
Theobald the Archbishop, but Stephen, with his usual want of 
address, contrived to q^uairel with him, and he therefore threw his 
whole weight upon the side of Henry. 

Thus, when Henry contrived to form a truce with his rival the 
French King, and to enter England with a considerable army, the 
country was much disposed to receive him. Many of the nobility 
biegQn to declare for him. The Beaumonts, as we have seen, were 
already his friends. The Countess of Warwick placed her castle in 
his hands. Bobert of Leicester supplied him witii provisions, and he 
maiched in good hope to relieve WaUingf ord, which, de- xe«tiag or um 
fended by Brian Fitz-Count, Stephen was now besieging. ^^^J^^ 
There the two armies met ; but the desire for peace was um- 
bo generaly that they both demanded that ii(^Qiy5iB&<;:iQ& ^^>i^>^ 
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opened. Notliiiig was then settled, but the armies separated. 
Stephen proceeded to besiege Ipswich, where Bigot had declared iot 
Henry, and Henry, taking Nottinghani on the way, was marching to 
ohiirdi mediatet ^®^®^® ^*> when the heads of the Church saw their oppor- 
a compromise, tunity, and Theobald and Henry of Winchester combined 
*"*• to mediate a peace. This was the more easy on account 

of the death of the young Prince Eustace. On the 7th of November 
the Treaty of Pacification was concluded at Winchester. It was a 
compromise. Stephen was to remain King of England during his 
life ; Henry was to be accepted as his son and heir ; Stephen's son 
William was to do homage to Henry for all his large possessions in 
England and in Normandy. There then followed an arrangement 
for restoring the administration which the war had ruined. The 
castles were to be razed, the coinage reformed, the sheriflfe replaced, 
the crown lands resumed, the new earldoms extinguished, foreigners 
banished, and administration of justice restored.^ After this treaty 
Death of Henry's duties summoned him chiefly to France ; and 

Btoj^hea. Stephen^ for the short remnant of bis life, remained 

""*• undisputed King of England. He died on the 25th of 

October 1154. 

Two short extracts fix)m chroniclers give a more complete view of 
Qaotatioiu from the misery which attended this lawless period than any 
t£*SSm of ^^"^^ description could do. William of Newbury says : 
tui reign. « Wounded and drained of blood by civil mis^, England 

lay plague-stricken. It is written of an ancient people, * In those 
days there was no king in Israel, and every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes ;' but in England, under King Stephen, the 
case was worse. For, because at that time the King was powerless, 
and the law languished because the King was powerless, though 
some indeed did what seemed right in their own eyes, many because 
all fear of King and law was taken off them, did all the more greedily 
what by their natural instincts they knew to be wrong. . . . 
Neither King nor Empress was able to act in a masterful way, or 
show vigorous discipline. But each kept their own followers in good 
temper by refusing them nothing lest they should desert them. . . . 
And because they were worn out by daily strife, and acted less 
vigorously, local disturbances of hostile lords grew the more vehement. 
Castles too rose in great numbers in the several districts, and there 
were in England, so to speak, as many kings, or rather tyrants, as 
lords of castles. Individuals took the right of coining th^ private 
\ Stabb's Select Ghartezs, ptge SI, from Matthew of Fuii^ lltt^ 
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money, and of private jurisdiction." We liave here the effects of the 
loosened hold of the crown, — castles, private war, private coinage, 
private justice. The Saxon Chronicle supplies us with a picture of 
the effect of these feudal usurpations upon the lower ranks of the 
people : — 

'^ When the traitors perceived that Stephen was a mild man, and 
soft and good, and did no justice, then did they all wonder. They 
had done homage to him and sworn oaths, but held no faith ; for 
every powerful man made his castles and held them against him, and 
they filled the land full of castles. They cruelly oppressed the 
wretched men of the land with castle works. WTien the castles 
were made, they filled them with devils and evil men. Then they 
took those men that they imagined had any property, both by night 
and by day, peasant men and women, and put them in prison for 
their gold and silver, and tortured them with unutterable torture ; 
for never were martyrs so tortured as they were. They hanged them 
up by the feet and smoked them with foul smoke ; they hanged them 
up by the thumbs or by the head, and hung fires on their feet ; they 
put knotted strings about their heads, and writhed them so that it 
went to the bndn. They put them in dungeons, in which were 
adders, and snakes, and toads, and killed them so. Some they put 
in a ' cruset hiis,* that is in a chest that was short and narrow and 
shallow, and put sharp stones therein, and pressed the man thereiu, 
so that they brake all his limbs. In many of the castles were 
instruments called a 'lao (loathly) and grim;' these were neck-bonds, 
of which two or three men had enough to bear one. It was so made, 
that is, it was fastened to a beam, and they put a sharp iron about the 
man's throat and his neck, so that he could not in any direction sit, 
or lie, or sleep, but must bear all that iron. Many thousands they 
killed with hunger ; I neither can nor may teU all the wounds or all 
the tortures which they inflicted on wretched men in this land ; and 
that lasted the nineteen winters while Stephen was King ; and ever 
it was worse and worse. They laid imposts on the towns continually ; 
and when the wretched men had no more to give, they robbed and 
burned aU the towns, so that thou mightest well go all a day's 
journey, and thou shouldest never find a man sitting in a town, or 
the land tiUed. Then was com dear, and flesh and cheese and 
butter; for there was none ia the land. Wretched men died of 
hunger ; some went seeking alms who at one while were rich men ; 
some fled out of the land. Never yet had more wretchedness been in 
the land, nor did heathen men ever do woraft tlaasi ^i}ae^ $^\^ssv 
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evierywhere at times they forbore neither church nor churchyard, hut 
took all the property that was thereiii, and then burned the church 
and altogether. Nor forbore they a bishop's land, nor an abbot's, nor 
a priest's, but robbed monks and clerks, and every man another who 
anywhere could. If two or three men came riding to a town, all the 
.township fled before them, imagining them to be robbers. The 
't)i8hops and clergy constantly cursed them, but nothing came of it, 
for they were all accursed, and forsworn, and lost. However a man 
tilled, the earth bare no com ; for the land was all foredone by such 
deeds, and they said openly that Christ and His saints slept Such, 
and more than we can say, we endured nineteen winters for our 
sins." 

A people who had suffered these things must certainly have sighed 
for a strong government, by whatever hand it should be wielded ; and 
miserable though the reign had been, it tended towards the consolida- 
tion of nationality. 
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THE consolidation of tlie nation was the great work of Henry of 
Anjou. He brought to it great gifts, sagacity, masterful 
courage, a legal and judicial mind ; while his training, as the prince of 
widely extending countries, prevented the intrusion of v^t^ oijwu of 
petty local interests into his views for his people's good, stenryi rdgn. 
The lessons of the last reign were not lost on him. Before all things 
he desired a strong government and good order. In pursuing these 
objects he took for his model his grandfather and great-grandfather, 
and worked out in greater and ihore systematic detail the policy they 
liad begun. And though in his efforts to subordinate the Chiirch 
he may seem to have run counter to the le^^^^crci ^Wb&^gK^s^^ 
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grandfather, it will be seen that in many points his policy was really 
Pint acta of the Same. In the earlier part of his reign work lay ready 
Us reign. ^o his hand, and the compromise at Winchester had 

already marked out his line of action. He could not immediately 
come to England, being detained by an insurrection in Guienne. 
But when he had settled this, and, by a humility of bearing he knew 
well how to feign, secured the friendship of Louis VIL, he crossed the 
Channel, and at once proceeded with his reforms. 
He renewed the charter of the City of London ; jGbced a short period 

He rertore. ^^^^g ^^^^^^ <^« ^1^°^ auxiliaries, who had already 
order in the probably begun to return home, should leave the coun- 
try ; recalled grants of the royal domains which had been 
made in Stephen's reign ; re-established the old number of limited 
earldoms ; and proceeded to lay hands on both the royal castles which 
individual barons had appropriated and those private fastnesses with 
which the country had become covered. Their number is variously 
estimated, by some it is put as high as 1150. It was not without 
some opposition that he carried out this work. It was chiefly in the 
North and West that difficulty occurred. Before the year was 
over he had received the submission of William of Albemarle, who 
was nearly independent in Yorkshire. In February of the next year 
he expelled Peveril, who had been guilty among other things of poison- 
ing the great Earl of Chester, from his Earldom of Nottingham. 
He followed up his success by compelling the border barons, Eoger, 
son of Milo, Earl of Hereford, and Hugh Mortimer, a descendant of 
the same family as Eobert de Belesme, to surrender their fastnesses. 
To complete his dominion at home he marched against Malcolm of 
Scotland, who was occupying the three Northern counties. These 
he compelled him to resign, obliging him to do homage for the county 
of Huntingdon, which he claimed as a descendant of the old Earl 
Waltheof. Throughout all the earlier part of the reign the Scotch 
King appears as a great English baron, following the King to his 
wars. 

Henry even thus early began to think of curbing the overgrown 
power of the Church ; and Henry of Winchester, in fear of what 
might happen, thought it better to lay aside his episcopal robes and 
retire for a time to Clugny, from which, however, he was soon in- 
duced to return. An event, indeed, soon occurred which rendered 
Friendship of the King*s position with the Church peculiarly strong. 
Adrian 17. In 1154 Nicolas Breakspear ascended the Papal throne, 

the only Englishman who ever attained that honour. The con- 
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nection between England and the Papal See, always close since the 
Conqnest, was drawn even closer^ and the Pope made a grant of the 
Bchismatical country Ireland to the English King ; a grant the enjoy- 
ment of which Henry postponed till a more convenient season. 
Henry*s widely spread dominions kept him constantly moving, and 
in 1156 the aflfairs of his native county summoned him to FrEtnce. 
He left his kingdom in charge of Eobert of Leicester^ his great 
justiciary. 

The difficulty in Anjou arose from the claim raised by his younger 
brother Godfrey to that province. This claim rested upon a doubt- 
ful win, by which his father was said to have intended Anjou for 
Godfrey if Henry was called to the throne of England. By force of 
aims Henry reduced the country ; and his brother withdrew on the 
receipt of certain payments, being shortly after called by the burghers 
of Nantes to become lord of their town. This affair was scarcely 
settled when Henry hurried back to England, there to complete his 
conquest of the Scotch King, by obliging him to surrender his strong 
castles of Bamborough, Newcastle and Carlisle, and again to do 
homage for Huntingdon, on which occasion, however, the clause 
"Salvis omnibus dignitatibus suis" was introduced into his oath. 
This, with the surrender of castles by Hugh Bigod in Norfolk, and 
of William, called of Warrenne, son of the late King, and Earl of 
Surrey, completed the subjugation of the feudal nobles, and rendered 
him absolute master of England. 

Wales alone gave him further trouble. Thither, in 1157, he led an 
army against Owen Gwynneth at the instigation of his ^^ 
fugitive brother Cadwallader. The expedition was not sngiaad, Hecry 
successful ; on this, aa on subsequent occasions, Henry •****^ ^*^"- 
found it impossible to reduce the Welsh in their mountain strongholds. 
It is noteworthy, as affording the first instance of scutage, or money 
payment in exchange for personal service, which was in this instance 
demanded of knights holding from the clergy ; and for the shameful 
flight of Henry de Essex, the royal standard-bearer, which gave rise 
afterwards to a remarkable judicial dueL In the year 1163 Kobert 
de Montforl impeached Henry de Essex for cowardice and treachery. 
The matter came to the ordeal of battle, and Essex being conquered, 
forfeited all his lands, and retired as a monk to the Abbey of Eeading. 
This, and the confiscation of the property of Peveril, already men- 
tioned, are the only two instances of confiscation during the reign. 

It was during this prosperous period of the Eling's reign that 
Thomas k Becket becomes prominent. Tba ^chcl c>i ^ ^^vSJossa. <:^ 
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London, his talents had been early seen and employed by Arch- 
sbeofThomM bishop Theobald. In 1143 he had succeeded in getting 
iBeeket f^j. yAr patTon the legatine anthority over England, and 

afterwards that Papal bull which prevented the crowning of King 
Stephen's son Eustace. He was richly rewarded by livings in the 
Dioceses of Oxford, London, and Lincoln, and, in 1154^ with the posi- 
tion of Archdeacon of Canterbury. The recommendation of the 
Primate soon placed him about Henry's court. He was appointed 
chancellor, and as such was the chief clerk of the Curia Regis, kept 
the King's seal, and had the management of vacant ecclesiastical 
benefices. He was farther intrusted with the guardianship of the 
Tower of London, and with the castle of Eye in Berkhampstead, thus 
occupying a position partly secular, partly ecclesiastical. In this 
situation he exhibited all the splendour of a great noble ; kept a 
magnificent table, followed the sports of the field, and was a pro- 
ficient in knightly exercises. Henry found much pleasure in his 
He ii em]^io7»d sodely, and employed Mm in delicate negotiations. Thus, 
^^£g^ in the year 1158, he was sent to arrange a match 
1108. between Margaret of France and Henry's son Henry. 

His magnificent embassy dazzled the eyes of the Frenchmen and 
was completely successful The object of the arrangement was to 
win the friendship of Louis, and prevent him from interfering with 
the King's plans on Nantes, where he meant to make good his claim 
as successor to his brother Godfrey, who had lately died, A meeting 
with Louis was effected on the river Epte. Henry accompanied him 
back to Paris, and received from him the child princess, whom he in- 
trusted to the care of Robert of Neuburg, Justiciary of Normandy. 
Strong in this new-formed friendship, Henry found no difficulty in 
securing Nantes, and thereby a hold upon Brittany. 

In spite however of his apparent agreement with Louis he soon 
NerertheieM found himself at opeu war with him. Queen Eleanor's 
^^inmL grandfather, on going to the Crusades, had mortgaged 
iiM. the county of Toulouse to Raymond of St GiUes. The 

mortgage money had not been repaid, as Raymond of St. Qilles still 
held the city. This nobleman had married the French king's sister 
Constance. When therefore Henry raised the claim of his wife, the 
French King openly adopted the cause of Raymond.^ Henry deter- 
mtereiting mined to have recourse to arms, and in 1159 raised an 
point! ia it army for the purpose. The war is interesting, not so 
much in itself, as in two or three collateral points connected with it. 

> While Kieanor had been his wife, Louis had systematically pressed her daim. 
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Thus Malcolm of Scotiand came with forty-five ships, and a Welsh 
pniLce likewise joined the aimy. Again, the presence gootdi saff 
of Becket at the head of an unusually well-equipped ■•'^^ '^^ 
body of 700 men is mentioned. He is said to have urged the King 
to active measures against the French monarch. But Henry — who 
was surprised at finding his lately made friend in arms against him, 
and opposing with all his power a claim he had once himself urged, 
and who by no means wished to drive matters to extremity — showed 
some scruple in attacking his suzerain, and contented himself with 
gaining his object by laying waste the country and capturing the 
castles. At the same time he contracted an engagement between his 
son Bichard and Berengaria, the daughter of Count Baymond of 
Barcelona, the son-in-law of the King of Aragon,^ and in fact Gover- 
nor of that country. But the most important point nitrodvetion 
about the war was the introduction of the habit of money ^ «w"*««». 
payments in exchange for military service. This measure had been 
adopted previously with respect to the Church in the war with 
Wales. On the present occasion the sum is said to have amounted 
to ^180,000.' There were many advantages in the change. The 
King was enabled to hire mercenaries, and dispense with the irregular 
services of his feudal followers ; he got contributions from the Church 
lands, and was enabled to do without the hated tax of the Danegelt, 
at the same time that he struck a blow at the military importance of 
his feudal barons. 

Thus far the course of Henry's reign had been one of unbroken 
prosperity. He had settled and increased his dominions sbkHag redvoed 
both in England and on the Continent, had on the the state to 
whole gained in his opposition to his suzerain the King tniu'to ti£7 
of France, and had strengthened himself by prudent °**"<** 
marriages for his children. He was henceforward, except for a very 
few years, to be plunged in disputes and difficulties. It has been 
mentioned that t^e Church in England had reached a position of 
great pre-eminence during the troubled period of Stephen's reign. 

1 Bamiro of Aragon, a monk, who, for the sake of continuing the snccession, was 
taken firom his monastery, and married. His only daughter was the wife of Baymond 
of Barcelona. Their son hecame King of Aragon. — Bobert de Monte. 

s The individual payment in Normandy was sixty shillings in Angevin money. Tlie 
knights' fees of England were popularly put at 60,000 : at the same rate tiiis would 
have amounted to £180,000. The scutage in England was, however, only two marks 
on a knight's fee. The scutage was repeated two years afterwards. On the supposition 
that the sum mentioned applies to both those scutages, there would have been a 
payment of four marks, or £2, ISs. 4d., on a knighf s fee. This would give £160^000. 
The sum actually paid seems not to have been more than a M\2ev q1^[^\> vqssdu 
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The policy of the Noiman kings had been always to support the 
Church to the utmost, to keep on good terms with Eome, but at the 
same time to make good the supremacy of the power of the king in 
hifl own dominions. William the Conqueror, it will be remembered, 
had entirely separated the spiritual from the temporal jurisdiction. 
Before the arrival of the Normans, all offences not strictly ecclesi* 
astical had been tried and punished in the County and Hundred 
courts, where both bishop and seldermen presided side by side. In 
withdrawing the bishop from the secular courts, "William had desired 
to raise the character of the clergy by confining them more completely 
to spiritual matters. But an abuse had easily grown up, which pro- 
duced a directly opposite effect. As the pretensions of the Church 
rose, not only were spiritual questions to be tried in the spiritual 
courts, but spiritual men were also withdrawn from the secular 
jurisdiction, and the doctrine became prevalent that the clerk 
could be only tried by his ecclesiastical superior.^ Now ecclesi- 
astical courts could not inflict corporal punishments. Censures, 
excommunications, and penances were their weapons. Conse- 
quently clerks might and did commit every sort of crime without 
suffering any punishment. To Henry's love of justice and order 
this was most repugnant. But at the same time that he wished to 
curtail the license of the clergy, and to establish the superiority of 
the royal jurisdiction, he distinctly upheld the policy of his pre- 
decessors in supporting the Eoman See. It was a critical time for 
General Mend- that power. The great Frederick Barbarossa was upon 
^d ^.Sf Jrttti *^e throne of Germany, and attempting to establish with 
the Pope, regard to himself and the Pope on a larger scale what 

Henry was anxious to do in England. With a comprehensive view 
of the struggle, he had invited the Kings of England and France to 
join him in united action for the establishment of the supremacy of 
the secular power. His overtures had not been received ; and when, 
npon the death of Hadrian, in 1159, after a stormy conclave, the 
Italian party elected Rolando Bandinelli, under the title of 
Alexander III., and the imperial party Cardinal Octavian, as Victor 
IV., the two Western kings gave in their adhesion to Alexander. 
When expelled from Italy, they received him with extreme honour 
at Chateauroux, where they acted as his grooms, leading his horse 
between them. He finally found shelter in the French town of 
Sens. ■ 

1 Tins view rested chiefly onfhe Palso Decretals, a body of false edicts purporting to 
be the decisious uf Tery early Popes, wliicli was produced in tlio ninth century. 
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In 1161, Theobald the Archbishop died, and it seemed to Henry 
that the opportunity had amved for carrying ont his EiActionof 
reforming plans. Without difficulty he secured the JJ^SLiwiirio. 
election of his Chancellor, believing that he would serve iiw* 
hiTn stm in that capacity. But such were not the views of Becket. 
He found himseK in a position where he ndght not only serve but 
rival the King, and he at once became the ambitious and fanatical 
ecclesiastic. His manner of life was wholly changed, fasts and 
penances took the place of his former gaiety ; the ostentation which 
he BtiU exhibited was for others and not for himseK; he scarcely 
touched food while his guests were feasting ; and poor saints and 
beggars took the place of the courtiers who had formerly thronged 
his halL He did not wait to be attacked, but himself began the 
quarrel with the King. He at once]^insisted on resigning his temporal 
offices. He then demanded homage from some barons whom he 
declared to be liegemen of the See of Canterbury and not of the King. 
He refused in bold outspoken words to pay the usual tax for the 
sheriff at a court at Woodstock. But these were only slight 
beginnings. A meeting of the clergy was held at West- ^^^^^ mjioida 
minster, and the great subj ect of ecclesiastical j unsdictious encroachments 
was raised. A very bad instance had just excited the ^ **^* oJinn*. 
King's attention. A clerk of the name of Philip Brois had committed 
a murder and received no punishment. At the assizes of Dunstable, 
Simon Fitz-Peter, the King's Justice, had found him guilty of the 
murder, but Becket insisted on his being withdrawn from the secular 
jurisdiction, and sentenced him to two years' loss of his benefice. To 
Henry this seemed at once an insult to his authority and a mere 
fostering of crime. He determined upon action, and demanded of 
the bishops whether they would accept the ancient customs of the 
country. Many of the clergy Henry knew he could rely upon, such 
for instance as Becket's old enemy Roger of York, and Henry produces 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London. He did not expect to SS^^"" 
meet much opposition anywhere. With much persuasion iie*. 
Becket certainly accepted the customs . Henry, determined that there 
should be no question on this matter, caused these customs to be 
drawn up in the form of Constitutions, and presented to a great 
coundl held at Clarendon. There Becket distinctly broke his word 
and retracted. 

Bishops and laymen, knowing the King's character, besought Becket 
not to risk the fortunes of the Church by further opposition. For a 
moment he seemed to yields but the next day, \7\i!&ii\^% ^ix^ «s^ss^<ss. 
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was to be given, he again refosed to sign them. He stated his 
BeoketnftuM objections fuUj. His aigaments were based principally 
*^«^ on the Canon law of Qratian^ and the False Decretals. 

The Body of CostomSy as presented to him, consisted of sbcteen clauses. 
By these, which did not pretend to be new legislation, but a recapitu- 
lation of the old practices of the country, the line was sharply drawn 
between criminal and ecclesiastical cases ; the criminal clerk being 
amenable to the* civil jurisdiction : questions with regard to land 
claimed by the clergy were to be referred to a jury : as also cases of crime 
where there was no accuser : the King was made the ultimate hearer 
of appeals, except by his own special leave : bishops were restrained 
from leaving the country without leave, or from excommxmicating 
the King's men : elections to bishoprics were to be held in the Sling's 
chapel, in the presence and with the consent of those whom he shoidd 
summon : and the newly-elected officer was to swear fealty to the King.' 
Other minor matters with regard to the position of the Church were 
also settled, but it is these chiefly which were to secure the supremacy 
of the crown. Becket is said to have particularly objected to any 
subordination of clerks to secular jurisdiction ; to have held that 
one punishment for one offence was enough, and that the- Church 
should look to ; and to have regarded with displeasure any restric- 
tions laid upon the right of clerical jurisdiction or excommxmica- 
tion.' Ultimately, however, he was certainly induced to accept and 
to seal them. On retiring from the council he at once began to show 
signs of repentance, and got absolution for what he had done from 
the Pope. 
Alexander's position was peculiar, and, as in the case of AnseLn, it 

L,*«.»«- ^^ too i^^POrt^t to him in his present difficulties to 
Of Aiezaader retain the Mendship of England for him to allow him- 
self to side very strongly with Becket. Throughout the 
quarrel it is the Archbishop who urges the Pope onward, and not the 
Pope the Archbishop. Such lukewarmness suited neither party, and 
Henry summoned another council for 8th of October at Northampton. 

^ The Decretal of Gratian was produced about the end of Stephen's reign. Gratian, 
a Tuscan Canonist, produced a collection of Papal decisions, known by his name, in 
1151. The Decretals are collections of letters written by the early Popes tu answers to 
questions addressed to them by the Bishops. The first collection was made at Rome 
by Dionysius in 550. In this collection, letters exaggerating Papal authority were sub- 
sequently introduced, known as the False Decretals. They received the Papal sanction 
from Nicholas I. about 860. 

3 These Constitutions will be found in fttll in Stubbs' Charters, p. 182. 

* He is said to have ol^ected especially to Artieles 1, 8, 4, 7, 8 and IS. 
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Two days before the council the Archbishop arrived. He did not 
receive the kiss of peace, and it was plain that matters ,^^ ^^^^^ 
were coming to extremities. Again the Archbishop ukMAiegu 
began the attack. He lodged some complaint against a **™• 
nobleman, and had justice promised him ; but was then in his turn 
charged with delaying justice, in the case of an official of the Treasury 
called John the Marshall, who demanded a piece of land in his court. 
Marshall summoned him before the royal court, and he was now told 
that the case would come on before the council on the following day. 
On that day therefore the court sat in judgment upon oomMbeforo 
the Archbishop. He was found guilty. The extreme ***• «>«»«*>• 
penalty, which would have been the seizure of all his moveables, was 
remitted, and a heavy fine of ^£500 substituted. No sooner was thi^ 
charge finished than a fresh charge was brought against him, and ;£300 
demanded of hini^ which he had borrowed upon the castles of Eye 
and Berkhampstead On the following day a sum of 500 marks, 
which he had borrowed for the expedition to Toulouse on the Eling's 
security, was demanded. Becket declared it was a gift ^ weMei 
He found &esh securities, and retired in dudgeon. He um vitb 
found his hall deserted by the knights and barons. *****"• 
Then followed the final blow. As chancellor he had had the adminis- 
tration of vacant ecclesiastical and baronial benefices ; and now lie 
was ordered to accoimt for a simi of not less than 30,000 marks. 
On accepting the bishopric, he had been discharged from all liability 
by Prince Henry and Richard de Lucy the Justiciary. The demand 
was manifestly an unjust one, and the greater part of the bishops 
appealed against it. The temporal nobles refused to allow the 
appeal, as it had yet to be proved that the King was a party to the 
discharge. Sickness kept the Archbishop confined to his house for some 
days. Meanwhile the bishops attempted to make him yield, and 
finally for the most part deserted him, and betook themselves to the 
court The Archbishop was determined to meet the charge in all the 
magnificence of his office, and went to the council with his cross and 
other insignia. The bishops, overawed by this unusual demonstra- 
tion, which they regarded as a challenge to the King, went to him, 
leaving the accused Archbishop sitting alone with a few friends. 
They tried in vain to get the King's demand lessened, and changed 
for the fine usual in Kent, which was only forty shillings. Henry, 
in wrath, merely asked whether the Archbisliop had made up his mind 
to accept the Constitutions. BeckeJ^ refused to plead upon any charge 
except that of John the Marshall, and at kn^Yi o^Tii^ ^^O^^dx^'Ocii^^ 
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he i)laced himself and the Church xmder the guardianship of the Pope 
and of God. The disturbance was great. The King wished the bishops 
to declare the sentence. They earnestly entreated not to be called upon 
to judge their superior, and finally the duty was left to Eobert of 
Leicester the Justiciary. But the Archbishop would not let him speak. 
" How can you judge me who appeal to a higher power 1 And do 
not thou Earl of Leicester venture to judge thy spiritual father ! " 
lie rose, and, leaning on his cross, swept from the halL As cries of 
" traitor" arose behind him, his old worldly vehemence got the better 
of him, and he turned and cried, '' Might I but wear weapons, I should 
Becket leavei soon know how to clear myself of the charge of treason.'* 
jSd^^t ta'**" -^8 ^® passed on his way through the streets people knelt 
given. and demanded his blessing. A final answer was required 

of him the following day, but in the night, in the midst of wild 
weather, he secretly left Northampton, and after a difficult flight, on 
the 2nd of November contrived to cross to Gravelines. 

On the very same night, an embassy, consisting of his chief enemies 
— the Bishops of York, London, Exeter, Chichester and Worcester, 
together with John of Oxford, the King's chief adviser in this matter, 
— crossed to seek the Pope. The Archbishop put himself xmder the 
protection of the King of France at Soissons ; and the two parties 
carried their case before the Pope at Sens, where John of Salisbury, 
Becket's emissary, had abeady been winning him friends. The 
King's embassy entreated that legates might be sent to finish the 
case in England. But Alexander, although the Peter's Pence from 
England were absolutely necessary to him, refused their request. 
He ia received Upon receipt of this information, the King drove abroad 
by tbe Pope. all friends and dependants of the Archbishop, who had 
^^*"' succeeded meanwhile in getting a favourable reception 

from Alexander. Till 1170 he remained abroad, carrying on his 
struggle with the King. 

Of course, during that time Henry could not afford to let his other 
business rest. But it is the quarrel with the Archbishop which gives 
its complexion to the history of those years. In 1165 the Pope was 
enabled to return to Italy, but Frederick of Germany, still refusing to 
acknowledge him, at an Assembly at Wurtzbui^ caused Cardinal 
Quido to be elected under the title of Pascal III. in the place of 
Octavian, who was just dead. Henry seized the opportunity. He 
had already forbidden all intercourse between England and the Pope, 
and he now despatched an embassy, headed by John of Oxford and 
Richard of Winchester, to attempt to act in consort with Frederick. 
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This was in reply to a demand on the part of the Emperor, who had 
sent his chancellor, Reginald of Cologne, to ask for two .^ _ 
of Henry's daughters in marriage, the one for his son, tnan to oppoM 
the other for Henry the lion of Saxony. The amhas- '^•**^*'* 
sadors declared that there were fifty bishops ready to accept the anti- 
pope. However, matters did not reach this point : Alexander still 
temporized. The clergy of England were very averse to deserting the 
legitimate Pope, and the old policy of the Norman kings had yet a 
strong hold npon Henry. 

Meanwhile, leaving the quarrel in abeyance, he again invaded 
Wales, again withont mnch success. He was more sue- Me»ai»iiiie he 
cessful in the following year in his designs on Brittany. •**«*• waiei, 
" He dealt," says the Chronicler,^ "with the nobles of the Brittuiy. 
district of Le Mans according to his pleasure, and the "*** 
region of Brittany, and with their castles. ..." A treaty of marriage 
between his son GeofErey, and Constance, the daughter of Conan of 
Brittany and Bichmond, having been entered into, this Earl made a 
grant to him of the whole of Brittany, with the exception of Guingamp, 
which had descended to him from his grandfather. The King 
received the homage of all the barons of Brittany at Thouars. 
Thence he came to Bennes, and by taking possession of that city, the 
capital of Brittany, he became lord of the whole duchy. While thus 
triumphing, he received news that Becket, weary of the Pope's pro- 
crastiuation, had gone to the Church at Yezelay, and there, after 
explaining the Constitutions of Clarendon, had excom- ,_. ^ 
niunicated John of Oxford, Bichard of Uchester, and mnnicates his 
Richard de Lucy, the King's Counsellors, and Joscelin of •'•******^ 
BaUiol, and Ranulph de Broc, who had entered into possession of his 
confiscated estates. This step caused considerable anxiety, and the 
bishops and abbots of England met and appealed to the Pope, thus 
postponing the execution of the exconmiunication. The Archbishop, 
in reply, bid them carry the excommunication at once into effect, and 
at the same time excommunicated Godfrey Ridel, the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, for not remitting to him the income of his see. In 
auger, the King threatened to expel from England the whole Cister- 
cian order, as a punishment for allowing the Archbishop to dwell in 
their monastery. To avoid this, Becket withdrew to Sens. 

The appeal however went on, and, to the surprise of every one, the 
Pope, who had perhaps been bribed, at length appointed xbe Pope 
legates to examine the dispute. In 1167, John of *«p«^»^ 

1 Robert do Moaio. 
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Oxford, the King's ambassador, came liome in triumph, declaring that 
the excommTmications had been remoyed. Naturally therefore 
Becket dreaded the approach of the legates. By means of his 
influence with the French many obstacles were thrown in their way, 
and as a fresh declaration that his yiews were unchanged, he excom- 
municated Gilbert of London. At length the legates obtained meet- 
ings both with Becket and Henry. In neither inscance were they 
satisfactory. Becket refused to withdraw the conyenient words 
"saying our order," and Henry would hear of no half measures. 
Howeyer, their temper was on the whole conciliatory, and they 
remoyed the excommunications conditionally. This friendly feeling 
on the part of the Pope was still further shown by his suspending the 
Archbishop for a time from the exercise of his office. In fact, the 
Pope had just been driyen from Home by Barbarossa, and Henry's 
support was indispensable to him. All this made no difference to 
Becket, who, on Palm Sunday, repeated his excommimications, and 
contriyed at length to get them smuggled oyer into England, where, 
with strikmg effect, Gilbert of London was suddenly suspended in the 
midst of the celebration of mass in his own church. 

The political difficulties under which Henry was at this time 
oritfcai poiitioii Struggling may haye giyen fresh courage to the Arch- 
of Henry. bishop, for, both during 1167 and 1168, there was war 

with Louis of France and with his other neighbours. The Count 
of Flanders was eyen threatening a descent on England, while the 
Coimts of Marche, Angouleme, and Limousin, coimting on the succour 
of the French, were laying waste Henry's southern dominions. This 
difficulty he left in the hands of his General, Count Patrick of 
Salisbury, while he himself was called upon to suppress disturbances 
in Brittany. His fortunes were indeed at a yery low ebb. In pre- 
sence of these difficulties, Henry foimd it necessary to lower his tone ; 
a peace with his enemies was patched up at Montmirail. There too 
a commission from the Pope awaited him, and he found himself 
obliged to consent yirtually to the demands of Becket. As howeyer 
he refused to giye his refractory Archbishop the kiss of peace, which 
was regarded as the only sure sign of reconciliation, the quarrel was 
not yet terminated. Although the point at issue was a small one, 
both parties continued obstinate. 

Henry, determined to show his authority, caused his son Henry to 
Coronation of ^® crowued in England by the Archbishop of York. 
TouDg Henry. This was a distiuct inyasion of the rights of the Arch- 
Jvne 14^ U70. "bigjjQp ^f Canterbury, for the coronation was performed 
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in the Bouthem province. It produced so great an ontcry, tliat 
Henry felt he had gone too feur, especially as he had neglected to have 
Henry's wife, the French princess, crowned with him, which Louis 
regarded as a great insult With this feeling against him, Henry 
consented to a meeting at Fretheval, and there yielded pj^^^j^y^ 
what was required of him, embracing the Archbishop, itepmipoimur, 
raising him from the ground, when he knelt before him, "•'*^"* 
and holding his stirrup for him to remount. The quarrel seemed 
ended, but some slight delays occurred before Becket could return to 
England, and more than one warning message was sent to him that 
England was no safe place for him. When he demanded a safe con- 
duct from Henry, it did not promise any true reconciliation that 
John of Oxford was sent as his escort He ventured , . ^ ^ 
however, but found the feeling in England, among the to return to 
laity at all events, very strong against him, and was *"'^^"*' 
bidden to withdraw to his city of Canterbury. Although conscious of 
the power of his enemies, he continued his obstinate course, excom- 
municated the Archbishop of York, De Broc, and other lay holders of 
the property of the See, whom he found it difficult to dispossess. 
When the King heard of this conduct, the anger which had been 
boiling within him, but which circumstances had obliged him to sup- 
press, broke loose, and he accused his courtiers of caring nothing for 
hiTn since they suffered this audacious priest to live. Four knights 
took him at his word, hurried across to England, collected followers 
among his enemies, and proceeding to Canterbury, demanded the 
immediate removal of the excommunication. The monks in terror 
hurried the Archbishop to the Cathedral, and wished to shut the doors, 
believing him then in safe sanctuary, but he would not allow any 
sign of weakness. Headed by the knights, the aimed eii death, 
mob broke in, still demanded the removal of the excom- ^^- '•» "^o* 
munication, were still refused, and killed him at the altar. 

The outcry which rose throughout Europe told Henry that he had 
lost his cause. He at once declared himself innocent, refased food, 
took on him all the outward signs of penitence, and despatched a 
mission to exculpate him at the court of the Pope. Though 
Alexander was very angry, he was persuaded to send legates for a 
formal inquiiy. Henry did not await their coming, but as a means 
of employment and retirement, proceeded to carry out an intention 
he had long had of conquering Ireland. 

His opportunity there indeed had fully come. The country^ 
divided among petty chieftains, had from, tm^ \» ^\cft\*ftev3L ^gsfiSs^ss^^ 
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under the command of one chief king. When his authority was at 
Henry retires to ^ Strong, some little ordcT cxisted ; when he was 
thaiBTMioaof weak, wild disorder reigned. The present holder of 
''*^*^ that position was Boderic O'Connor of Connaught. 

In 1153, Diarmid, or Dermot, King of Leinster, had carried off 
the wife of O'Buark, Prince of Breffiii, or Leitrim. When 
O'Connor gained the crown of Tara in 1166, he proceeded to punish 
oondittonof the offender, who fled to England, and, collecting 
''^•'■■**- round him some Welsh adventurers, returned home. 

Still unable to cope with his enemies, he sought Henry in Guienne, 
did homage to him, and received leave to collect an army in 
England. In 1169, the half-brothers Robert Fitz-Stephen and 
Maurice Fitz-Qerald crossed over to Wexford. This advance-guard 
was followed by a stronger party of Welshmen under Bichard of 
Clare, Count of Strigul, sumamed Strongbow, who, deeply in debt, 
iDTMioa !>y ^^ ^^^ ^ possessions in England, and was glad to seek 
strwijfbow. some elsewhere. He took Waterford, and married Eva, 

Dermot*s daughter ; while Dublin, which belonged to the 
Danes who had settled in Ireland, was captured by Milo of Cogan. In 
1171 Dermot died, and Strongbow succeeded to the crown of Leitrim as 
his heir. Henry was not pleased with the rapid success of his vassal, 
and proceeded to deprive hiyn of his English property. In vain were 
ambassadors sent to the King ; he refused them admittance. It was 
only when the Earl surrendered Waterford, Dublin, and his other 
castles, to the King, that Henry secured to him his other conquests. 
Matters were in this condition when Henry determined himself to visit 
Henry himself Iceland. After a month spent in preparation, he reached 
tnvadee ireiaad. Waterford with a fleet of 400 ships in October. Here 

Strongbow did homage to him for Leinster, and several 
Irish princes acknowledged him for their chief. From Roderic 
O'Connor he had to be contented with such slight acknowledgment as 
the acceptance of his envoys, De Lacey and William Fitz-Aldelm, might 
imply. With the Church he was more successftd. All the archbishops 
iriib chordii and bishops took the oath of fealty. At a synod held at 
J^^SiM******* Cashel the Roman discipline was introduced ; and in 1 1 74, 
iiw. bulls from Rome, authorizing the collection of Peter's 

Pence and the conquest of the country, were received and accepted. 
In a wooden palace, built outside the walls of Dublin, Henry 
exhibited the splendours of the English crown, and granted out the 
conquered lands to his vassals. Hugh de Lacey received the Earl- 
dom of Meath, and was made Viceroy ; Fitz-Bemard received Water- 
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ford, Efe Courcey and others were instructed to caiTy on the work of 
conquest ; and English colonists were placed in Dublin and other 
devastated towns. Having made these arrangements, Henry returned 
to Normandy, where his presence was much required. But his con- 
quest was by no means completed ; disturbances arose at once upon 
his departure ; nor was it till 1 1 75 that Roderic was subdued. He then 
sent delegates to make his submission to the King at a council held at 
Windsor. A treaty was arranged, which acknowledged him as chief 
of all the Irish princes, with the exception of Henry and his knights. 
He consented to pay a yearly tribute. But except in the conquered 
countries, Irish law (the Brehon law as it was termed) held good 
throughout Ireland, and English law only within those provinces which 
had been thoroughly subdued and were called the English Pale. 

It was partly to meet the Papal legates that Henry returned from 
Ireland. He met them at Avranches, and there swore Hemy'i recon- 
that he had nothing to do with the murder of the Arch- g^*" ^*^ 
bishop, and promised adhesion to Pope Alexander in 117a. 
opposition to the German antipope, firee intercourse ^vith Rome, the 
abrogation of the Constitutions of Clarendon, and personal attendance 
at a crusade, either in the East or in Spain, within three years, mean- 
while paying the Templars to undertake this duty for him. Although 
this seemed a complete submission, it in fact left the question of the 
supremacy of the civil power open. 

All his dominions seemed now at peace, but a great danger was 
brewing. His son Henry, since his coronation, had already, at the 
instigation of the French King, his father-in-law, demanded the actual 
possession of some portion at least of his kingdom, and this com- 
bination caused him well-grounded apprehension. He took the oppor- 
tunity of the general peace of his kingdom to negotiate a marriage for 
his son John with the daughter of Count Humbolt of Savoy, and pro- 
mised to give with him as her dowry Chinon, Loudon, and Miiabean. 
The young king Henry protested against this treaty, and suddenly 
disappearing from court, took refuge with Louis VII. at q,^^i ininrrec- 
St. Denis. The old king understood only too well what ^^^ <^' "^*' 
this meant Shortly, there was a universal insurrection throughout 
all his dominions. It is not difficult to understand. His domestic 
relations were not happy, although he was very fond of his children ; 
his wife was constantly urging them to disobedience. His dominions 
were widespread, and consisted of various races ; his hand was heavy 
upon the feudal nobility, when the English nobles had not yet forgotten 
the charms of the late reign ; while the defeat which tlia ^\w^V^^ vcis.- 
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tained in his quarrel with Becket gave a false impression of his weak- 
ness. The discontent was very general While Louis recognized the 
young Henry as the rightful king, and entered into his quarrel in 
company with the Connts of Blois, Boulogne, Flanders, and others, 
the nobles of Aquitaine rose in insurrection, the princes Bichard and 
Geof&ey made common cause with the insurgents, WilHam the 
lion of Scotland was engaged to take part with them, and the great 
Earls of the middle and north of England, Leicester, Ferrars of Derby, 
Chester, and Bigod, joined in the general alliance. Henry, though 
alarmed, did not despair. His poHcy had led him to trust much to 
his auxiliaries, and with these he determined to withstand the feudal 
malcontents. Leaving his generals to reslBt the attack from Flanders 
and France, he won a great battle before Dol in Brittany, took the 
great Earl of Chester prisoner, and re-established his power in that 
province. Meanwhile, Leicester had been besieged by Lucy, his 
justiciary in England ; the efforts of William the Lion, who demanded 
Northumberland and refused homage for Huntingdon, were thwarted 
by the brave defence of the border castles ; and an invasion of 
Flemings from the East, headed by the Earl of Leicester, was defeated 
at Famham, near Bury St. Edmunds. But the existing truce with 
France terminated at Easter ; the king of that country was able to 
enter actively into the war ; and Henry's successes, and the large offers 
be made his sons, seemed alike unavailing. Hostilities began again, 
and Henry was obliged to take the command in person in his here- 
ditary provinces, Maine and Anjou, where he was received with 
enthusiasuL The troops of his son Bichard were conquered ; while 
in England the King's natural son, Geoffrey Pkntagenet, and Bichard 
de Lucy, made head against the nobles in the East and a fresh inva- 
critiaoftiM ®^^^ ^ta. Scotland; but were still so pressed, that 
danger. messengers were sent in haste to summon Henry across 

*"*■ the ChanneL It was indeed a moment of great danger. 

Philip of Flanders and his allies, to whom Kent had been promised, 
were assembling a fleet at Whitsand ; the Scotch invaders had reached 
Eenry'i penance Alnwick. Henry hastened (home. But before he pro- 
at canterimry. ceeded to active measures, in deference to the popular 
feeling, which attributed his difficulties to the Divine anger at Becket*s 
death,* he made a pilgrimage and did penance at the shrine of the 
caotnre of the i^aartyr. Immediately after this, while still in anxious 
Scotch King at doubt as to the fate of his kingdom, news was brought 
^^'^^' him that Banulf de Glanvill had surprised the Scotch at 

Alnwick, and that William the Lion and many of his nobility 
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were prisoneTs. A few days afterwards tlie town of Himtingdon 
was taken, and Hugh, the Bishop of Durham, who had joined the 
insurgents, conquered. By July all the English nobles had returned 
to their allegiance, and Prince David had withdrawn the Scotch 
troops. The same rapidity which saved England saved Eenzy'i eom- 
Normaudy also. The sudden arrival of the King before »^^ ■«»•«. 
Rouen raised the siege of that place, which had been hard pressed, 
and before long a peace between Henry and Louis was made, by 
which all the French conquests were restored, and the young King 
Henry's dependants had to abjure the fealty which they had taken 
to him. The great insurrection which for a moment had threatened 
the existence of Henry's monarchy was thus over. To his sons 
Heniy was mercifuL To Bichard he granted two castles in Poitou, 
with half its revenues ; to G^ofi&ey, simOar terms in Brittany. They 
were required to renew their allegiance. William of Scotland was 
forced to content himself with harder terms. He was only re- 
leased upon condition of appearing at York in the following year 
with all his barons, and swearing fealty to Henry as his suzerain. 
He and his brother did homage for Scotland, for Galloway, and 
for their English possessions ; while the Scotch clergy acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Archbishop of York. In the following year 
the young Henry left his French patron and reconciled himself com- 
pletely with his father. 

This outbreak may be regarded as a consequence of Henry's defeat in 
his dispute with Becket. The King had shown how little that defeat 
had weakened his real power in temporal matters. His ^^^ diminu- 
appointments to the vacant bishoprics, which were a tionofHemyi 
necessary consequence of the termination of that quarrel, tun^na or' 
prove how little he had really lost even in ecclesiastical •^'^••^••ttcai- 
influence. Of the six bishoprics which were filled up, three were 
given to avowed partisans of the King. Winchester fell to Bichard 
of Hchester ; Ely, to Godfrey Ridel, Becket's great opponent ; and 
Lincoln to Qeofey Pkntagenet ; while, shortly after, the Bishopric 
of Norwich was given to John of Oxford, who had been Henry's chief 
agent throughout the Becket diflSiculty, Such disputes as still existed 
in the Church ceased to have political meaning, and assumed the 
form of quarrels between the monks and the secular clergy. It was 
thus that Richard, the Prior of Dover, a man in the royal interests, 
was elected to succeed Becket after a lengthened dispute between the 
monks of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury, who claimed the right of 
election, and the other bishops of the province. H.era:^^ ^Vs&ajess^Rft.^'wi* 
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natrarally employed in favour of the episcopal candidate, bnt he con- 
trived to confine the dispute within the limits of the ecclesiastical body. 
The period which elapsed between the suppression of the great 
rebellion and the outbreak of the quarrel between Henry and his 
sons is the period of his greatest power. It is at this time that we 
find the greatest marks of his activity as a lawgiver. The year 1176 
Eenry'i Judicial ^ Hiarked by the great Assize of Northampton, an ex- 
ud ooiutita- pansion of a similar Assize of Clarendon in the year 
tionai changM. i\qq^ ^q fp^j^ perhaps of his experience in the late re- 
bellion, and the knowledge gained by his inquiries into the conduct 
of the sheriifs in 1170. That inquiry, which was called for by the 
complaints of the exactions of the sherifis, proved to him that their 
conduct had not been &ee from peculation, and led him to believe 
that the employment of local nobles as his chief ofiicials was dan- 
gerous. He took the opportunity of making a general examination 
of the judicial system of the country, the fruit of which was the con- 
Tbe onrift centration and organization of the Curia Begis, and the 

*•«*•• arrangements embodied in the Assize of Northampton, 

^•The King's court consisted originally, as has been already mentioned, 
of all those tenants who held their land direct from the crown 
(tenants in capite)^ and was the ordinary feudal court, and the natural 
parent of our present Parliament, and especially of the House of 
Lords. But for the ordinary despatch of business, whether judicial 
or financial, what may be regarded as a permanent committee of this 
body of immediate holders was employed. This committee consisted 
of the great officers of the household, such as the chancellor, treasurer, 
marshal and others, and other selected barons closely connected with 
the royal household. The head of this committee, or Curia Begis, 
was the great justiciary, the King's representative. The royal chap- 
lains or clerks were formed into a body of secretaries, at the head of 
which was the chancellor. The Curia Begis at first attended the 
King and had a twofold duty ; when they sat as judges its members 
were called justices, in financial questions they sat in the exchequer^ 
chamber, and were called barons. This administrative system, which 
had been organized in Henry I.'s reign, was entirely destroyed by the 
wild reign of Stephen. Its reconstitution was the great work of Henry 
JI. In the earlier part of his reign the visitations were renewed upon 
Itinerant the old System, the itinerant justice being usually either 

jiuucea. i-j^Q great justiciary, chancellor, or some other great 

household officer. In the year 1168 four barons of the exchequcM 
^ So called fi'om a table chequered like a chessboard, and used for reckoning. 
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performed this duty; in 1176 the coimtry was divided into six cir- 
cnits. This number was not permanent, several alterations were 
made in it. Nor was the number of visitations thoroughly estab- 
lidSied. By Magna Charta in John's reign commissions are promised 
four times a year, but shortly afterwards it would seem that the 
general journey of the itinerant justices was every seven years, until 
the reign of Edward I. It is to be remembered that these visitations 
were for all sorts of objects ; for hearing civil cases, for inspecting the 
working of criminal jurisdiction, and, perhaps before all things, for 
arranging the financial matters of the coimtiy, and superintending the 
sheriffs in all matters connected with the exchequer. The itinerant 
justices during their circuits superseded the sheriff's authority and 
presided in his courts. They were also allowed to enter and preside 
in the baronial courts. It has been mentioned that these courts were 
in most respects complete Hundreds. The two parallel systems, now on 
certain occasions presided over by the same official, were thus assimi- 
lated andbrought into immediate connection with the central authority. 
This administrative organization gave rise to what is of much political 
importance, a new class of barons, new men who had risen by their * 
talents and by the King's favour, whose interests were therefore on 
the side of order and of the crown. At one period, in 1178, Henry 
II. appears to have found his new ministers untrustworthy, at all 
events in that year he restricted the Curia Regis to five persons, 
keeping the highest appellate jurisdiction in the hands of himself and 
the old Curia Regis, which may henceforth be regarded as the King's 
ordinary council. The name Curia Regis has thus passed through 
three phases ; a feudal court, a permanent committee of the feudal 
court, and a restricted committee of that committee. In these various 
bodies we have the sources of all the judicial bodies in England. 
The feudal court, with certain additions, became the Parliament; 
without those additions the Great Council, retaining its natural pre- 
rogative of final court of appeal, and represented now by the House 
of Lords. The permanent committee, or ordinary coimcil, is repre- 
sented by the privy council, stUl retaining some of its judicial powers. 
From its body of clerks, headed by the chancellor, arose the courts of 
Chancery. While the limited committee was divided shortly after 
the Magna Charta into three courts, the exchequer, the common 
pleas, and the king's bench, at first with the same judges for all, but 
by the end of Edward III.*s reign with a sepai-ate staff. 

Henry's legal mind, which thus organized the administration, 
introduced many improvements in judicial ptoc^tes^. W. \^ Xa 
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this reign that can be traced the origin of trial by jury. This 
oriflin fj method was not employed first in criminal cases, lat 

in carrying out inquiries of various kinds. As soon 
as such inquiries came to be made on oath, the beginning of the 
jury system had arrived. As early as the great Domesday sur- 
vey, the sheriff, barons, freeholders, the priest, the reeve, and six 
villeins of each township, had been all examined upon oath. Judi- 
cially tlds method of inquiry was first applied in civil cases. By 
the ordinance of the Grand Assize, a choice was given to any person 
whose right to the possession of land was called in question. He 
might either if he pleased defend his claims by the old-fashioned 
appeal to battle, or he might have his right examined by twelve free- 
holders on their oath, selected by four freeholders also on their oath, 
nominated by the sheriff. These sworn freeholders were evidently 
at first witnesses; twelve others were subsequently added to them, 
who, from their neighbourhood or other reasons, might be supposed 
to be better acquainted with the feu^ts. This took place in Edward 
I.'s reign. The double jury was then separated, the original twelve 
playing their part as jurors of the present day, judging of the facts 
asserted by the second twelve, who represent the witnesses. In 1166, 
by the Assize of Clarendon, the same process was extended to 
criminal cases ; that ia to say, twelve lawful men from each hundred, 
and four from each township, were sworn to inquire whether there were 
any criminal, or receiver of criminals, in their district, and to present 
the same to the itinerant justices or to the sheriffs. These criminals 
were then put to the ordeal without further investigation. This was 
the origin of the grand jury. The abolition of ordeal rendered some 
substitute necessary, and ordinary trial by jury was the consequence. 
The Assize of Northampton in 1176 was, as has been said, a re- 
petition in stronger terms of the Assize of Clarendon. It is more- 
over interesting, as giving a notion of the duties of the itinerant 
justices, who on this occasion were six in number. Not only 
was the examination of crimes in their hands, but they had to 
arrange the law with regard to tenure of land, reliefs of heirs, 
dowers of widows, and other such matters, and to exact fealty from 
all classes of the commonwealth, and to see to the complete de- 
struction of private castles, and the secure guardianship of those 
of the crown. These latter points were probably rendered iieces- 
eary by the Kebellion of 1174. The same feeling of mistrust of his 
feudal barons which dictated these precautions was the cause cf two 
other measures of this reign. The military service of the tenauts in 
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chief was changed into a money payment caUed scutage. This 
money enabled the Bling to hire men for his foreign -^^ 
wars, and to dispense with the service of his barons; 
while, by the Assize of Arms in 1181, the national militia of 
EngWd, the old fijtd, of the Saxons, to follow which ^^^ 
was one of the dnties of the trinoda necessitas, was 
reorganized, and the arms required of each class in the conntry 
carefally defined. 

At the same time that Henry was thus organizing his authority in 
England, his position in Europe was a great one. Two g^nry'i im- 
of his sons were married or betrothed to daughters of the pwrumce in 
King of France. Of his three daughters, the eldest was "*^* 
the wife of Henry the Lion of Saxony, the rival of Frederick Bar- 
barossa ; the second, Eleanor, was Queen of Castile ,* the third, 
Joanna, though still a child, was taken to Sicily as the bride of 
the Norman king of that country, which at this time was the 
dominant power of the Mediterranean. His importance indeed was 
such that he seemed of all the kings in Europe most firmly seated on 
his throne, and was selected on account of his power and character, as 
well as for family reasons, as arbitrator between Alphonso of Castile 
and his uncle Sancho of Navarre, and as the strongest ally to whom 
Henry the Lion could have recourse when he was stripped of his Ger- 
man possessions. This befell him in consequence of his desertion of 
Frederick Barbarossa before his invasion of Lombardy, which ter- 
minated in the great battle of Legnano. But in the midst of his 
greatness there were two dangers constantly besetting Henry ; on the 
one hand was the King of France, on the other were his own chil- 
dren. Not only did the great power of a feudatory naturally excite the 
French King's jealousy, Henry had pursued a crooked policy with 
regard to the marriage of his sons; he had refused to mogiM trouWM 
surrender to Louis the Vexin and Bourges as he had with hi« lou 
promised to/lo upon their marriages. There was thus a •*^'**'**^- 
constant opportunity for quarrel. On the other hand, with regard 
to his sons, his measures had been still more unfortunate. Anxious 
to secure his succession, and conscious probably that his kingdom was 
too large to be held by one hand, he had caused his eldest son to be 
crowned, thus exciting the envy of his brothers ; while, at the same 
time, he had given them large duchies, which rendered them nearly 
independent of him. In addition to this, his dislike for his wife had 
rendered her a constant enemy, while his foolish affection for hid 
youngest son John gave still fui-ther causu of offence, Wh&\!L t\^^ssLv^- 
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fore, as was likely to happen^ any of his sons deteimined to oppose 
him, they were certain of assistance from France, and of bad advice 
from their mother. 

It is difficult to arrange the constant brief wars which characterized 
the close of his reign, complicated as they are by the rising interests in 
the affairs of the East, which were gradually bringing on the third 
Crusade. They may perhaps be divided into four j the first extending 
to the death of young Henry ; the second to the death of Geoffrey of 
Brittany ; the third from 1184 to a peace negotiated in the interests of 
the crusades in 1188 ; aud the last, the quarrel with Bichard and John, 
which terminated with the King's death. The first of these broke out 
First war; in 1183. lUchard had entered with zest into the wild 

He^r^ ^"* feudal life of Poitou and Aquitaine, and had been very 
1183. successful there. He had even pushed his arms to 

Bayonne, in the territories of the Basques, and to the borders of 
Navarre. This had aroused the envy of his elder brother. This 
young prince, who regarded himself, and was regarded by many, as 
the flower of knighthood, was capable of any amount of hypocrisy 
and double dealing, and seems to have so far cajoled his father as to 
persuade him to demand from his younger brothers homage to the 
elder. This Kichard positively refused to give. But his arbitrary 
rule in Poitou and Aquitaine had made him many enemies, at the 
head of whom was the wild intriguing noble, at once warrior and 
troubadour, Bertram de Bom. With these young Henry allied him- 
self, and, with the aid of his brother from Brittany, pressed so heavily 
upon Bichard, that the old king had to come to his assistance. At 
this crisis the yoimg king caught a fever and died, forgiven but nn- 
visited by his father. The King took advantage of his son's death 
to pursue his success, and succeeded in subjugating the refractory 
barons, and re-establishing peace. Conscious that the young King 
Philip II. of France, who had succeeded to the throne in 1180, and 
over whom he had once had much influence, had been mixed in his 
son's rebellion, Henry tried to make peace with him too. Philip met 
the request by a demand for the restitution of Gisors and the dower 
of his sister Margaret, young Henry's widow, and it was with much 
difficulty that temporary peace was patched up ; but it was finally 
arranged that part of the dowry should be restored, and Gisors trans- 
ferred to Richard on his marriage with the Princess Alice. 

Constantly unwise in his conduct to his sons, Henry now demanded 
from Eichard, perhaps as a recompense for his assistance, a part of 
Aquitaine, to 1)e given to his favourite son John. This Richard refused 
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to give, and consequently both John and Qeoflrey of Brittany 
attacked him. But though GeoflErey was thus ready g^^^^^^^. 
enough to quarrel with his elder brother, it was from Acaiut Ridurd. 
no love of his father that he did so. He, as well as ^*^ 
Richard, was hurt by Henry's evident partiality for John. He 
took the opportunity of putting in his own claim for Anjou. 
On Henry's refusal, he at once fled to France, where he was as 
usual well received. His death relieved his father for the time 
from his opposition, but sowed the seed of further difficulties ; 
for on the one hand his province Brittany was at once divided 
between the French and English faction, and on the surd war. 
other King Philip II. raised daims as overlord to the "•*'• 
guardianship of his young son Arthur. There was a growing dis- 
inclination hot/ever on all sides to plunge into war ; for the Pope 
was constantly urging a general peace, and the combination of 
Christian princes for the great Eastern Crusade. A succession of 
weak princes, and the unnatural and artificial character of the feudal 
kingdom of Jerusalem, together with the rise of the new Mahomedan 
power of the Saracens under Saladin, had reduced European power in 
the East to a very low ebb ; and in 1184, Heraclius, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, had found it necessary to come over, to attempt to 
persuade the Kings of England and France to embark in a new 
crusade. But to Henry, although under a pledge to join such an 
expedition, the idea of leaving his European dominions in their 
present critical situation was very distasteful, and he consequently 
postponed taking action. The feeling however that a crusade was 
imminent rendered hostilities more difficult ; so that when, in 1187, 
the arbitrary behaviour of Bichard in Aquitaine had produced fresh 
difficulties with France, which as usual terminated in the flight of 
Richard and the junction of his interests with those of his father, 
the news of the great battle of Hettin, in which the flower of the 
Christian army of Jerusalem had been entirely destroyed, and the 
arrival of William of Tyre for the purpose of exciting the enthusiasm 
of the "West, put a sudden end to the hostilities ; and, in 1188, the 
two kings met in perfect friendship imder the old elm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Qisors, which was their usual place of treaty, and joined 
with apparent heartiness in taking the Cross. Upon this occasion 
Henry imposed upon England the tax, known as the Saladin tax, 
which was a tenth on all property, and in the collection of which the 
King's officers were to work hand in hand with the Church. 
But nothing could keep the restless Richard in order ; before t>h&'i<i»s. 
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was over, he was engaged in fresh qnarrels with Geoffirey of Lusignan 
LMtww; with and Raymond of Tonlouse. After mntual demands for 
J2^ *** the ransom of some captives, Sichard advanced in arms 
UM- against Raymond, who applied to his suzerain Philip for 

assistance. This open attack on his dominions Philip could not put 
up with. At length he declared himself the open enemy of the 
Ens:H8L It was in vain that his great feudatories reminded him that 
he was under the cruBader's vow, in vain that a meeting was held at 
Gisors. The enmity of the kings was only thereby inflamed, and, in 
token of his eternal hostility, Philip had the old elm of reconciliation 
hewn down. One would have supposed that Richard, the cause of 
the quarrel, would have clung to his father ; nor is the reason for his 
not doing so yery plain. Perhaps it may be traced to his father's 
refusal to give him up Alice, the French King's sister, for his iif^fe, 
wishing it is said to make her his own ; perhaps it was continued 
jealousy of his brother John. Certainly he did betake himself to the 
French court, and with him many others of Henry's French feu- 
datories fell away. Henry thus found himself in a difficult situation ; 
broken in mind and body, his resources strained to the utmost by the 
late heavy taxation of England, and his nobles rapidly deserting him. 
His hecdth appears to have influenced his mind. He remained 
inactive at Le Mans, while Philip overran Maine and threatened 
to besiege Tours. At length Le Mans, where Henry was with his 
son GeoflBrev, was taken. The city where he had liim- 
artrooB peace self been bom was the particular object of Henry's love, 
and deatiL g^ £g^^ ^^ ^qbs as a heavy blow, and though he knew his 
weakness, could not bring himself to retreat to Normandy, where his 
chief strength lay. With a sudden accession of energy, he reappeared 
in Anjou. But his appearance had no effect One by one the for- 
tresses of Maine were captured, and Philip constantly approached 
Tours. When that town fell, Henry's spirit was quite broken. He 
agreed to an interview with Richard and Philip on the plain of 
Colombi^es, to make his submission. Almost fainting, and held 
npon his horse by his attendants, in the midst of a violent thunder- 
storm, he met his undutiful son, and brought himself to give him the 
kiss of peace, whispering as he did so, however, " May God not let me 
die untD. I have taken me due vengeance on thee." The terms of his 
submission were complete. He promised to give up the Princess 
Alice ; he allowed his nobility to swear fealty for their lands to his 
son Richard ; he promised to pay Philip 50,000 marks for the restora- 
tion of his conquests. He had asked, in exchange, for a list of those 
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nobles who had jomed Richard in rebellion. "When he found at the 
head of the list the name of his beloved son John, his heart was 
broken. " I care no more for myself nor for the world," he said. A 
day or two longer he lingered, and was carried to Chinon, murmuiing 
at intervals, " Shame, shame, on a conquered king," and there died, 
attended only by his natural son and Chancellor Geofl&rey.^ 

It ia scarcely possible to place the importance of this reign too high, 
or to overvalue the work of Henry II. "We find in his imporuiice of 
reign the organization of almost all departments of the **" "*«■• 
government subsequently completed by Edward I. The arrangements 
of the Curia Eegis and the reforms in judicial procedure have been 
already mentioned. The exchequer also was put on a new footing. 
It now becomes possible to see with some clearness the sources and 
amount of the royal revenue. To the revenues derived from the 
domain lands and from the Danegelt, the Norman kings had added 
feudal dues. Both the proceeds of the royal domain and of the Dane- 
gelt appear to have been farmed. The farm of the counties amounted 
in Henry II.'s reign, after the deductions caused by the grants both 
of Stephen and of Henry, to about j68000 a year. The Dan^lt, 
originally two shillings on every hide, amounted in Henry I.*s reign 
to about ;£2500. As this is about a tenth of what the tax would have 
produced had it been fully exacted, it must probably also have been 
farmed to the sheriff, who collected what he could of it, and paid a 
fixed sum to the exchequer. This unsatisfactory tax came to an end 
in Henry II.'s reign, perhaps through the agency of Becket. The 
other source of revenue was the Donvm and Auodlium, contributions 
paid by vassals to assist their lords. The first term applied to the 
counties, the second to the towns. These names became the general 
names of aU irregular imposts, which are also sometimes called hidage, 
scutage, or tallage, the tallage being the aid raised from towns, the 
Bcutage the aid raised from knights' fees, the hidage the aid raised 
from tenants in socage. The importance of the scutage as a commuta- 
tion for military service has been already dwelt upon. Becourse appears 
to have been had to these scutages only three or four times during the 
reign. To these sources of revenue are to be added the fees from the 
law courts, and the incomes arising from feudal incidents, such as 
wardship, marriage, and reliefs. The whole income of the country 
was perhaps about £50,000. The taxes seem to have been assessed 

1 The details of the King's last days are to be fonnd in Giraldos Gambrensis, and in 
Hoveden. They are thrown together in an eloquent passage by Professor Slubbs in 
his Preface to Hoveden. 

I. H 
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Dy Barons of the Exchequer, aided by the declaration of the knights 
OS to their own holdings, by juries in the case of minor tenants. 
But it was not only in details of administration that Henry showed 
his character. He constantly summoned great councils, and as his 
power was so great and centralized that he could certainly have acted 
without them, this appears to show a fixed intention on his part to 
assume the position of a national and constitutional king. The 
general effect of his work at home was to form the nation. Normans 
became English. The English no longer felt themselves a conquered 
people. Their oppressors, the feudal nobility, were destroyed or kept 
iu restraint. The new nobles were chiefly ministers of the crown, 
and all sections of the people looked to the King as the national 
representative. The importance of Henry's reign abroad was scarcely 
less striking. His immense continental dominions made him one of 
the great powers of Europe. His close contact with France, and the 
difficulties which it produced, began the hereditary policy of opposi- 
tion to that country which has characterized the whole of English 
liistory. On the other hand, though he may have had no clear view 
of what he was doing, he set on foot also the lasting friendships ol 
the nation. The marriage of his daughter with the Guelph Duke 
brought England into constant friendship with Germany, and caused 
Otho, the son of Henry the Lion, to be brought up in England, and to 
be regarded as an English prince. The marriage of his other daughter 
>vith Spain set on foot that connection which lasted even beyond the 
Reformation. His work as a whole may be summed up in the words 
of Professor Stubbs : " He was faithful to the letter of his engage- 
ments. He recovered the demesne rights of the crown, so that his 
royal dignity did not depend for maintenance on constant taxation. 
He restored the usurped estates ; he destroyed the illegal castles, 
and the system which they typified ; he maintained the royal hold 
on the lawful ones, and the equality and uniformity of justice which 
their usurpers had subverted ; he restored internal peace, and with it 
plenty, as the riches of England in the following reign amply testify. 
He arranged the administration of justice by enacting good laws and 
appointing faithful judges. He restored the currency ; he encouraged 
commerce, he maintained the privileges of the towns ; and, without 
encouraging an aggressive spirit, armed his people for self-defence. 
He sustained the form, and somewhat of the spirit of national repre- 
sentation. The clergy had grounds of complaint against him for 
very important reasons ; but their chief complaints were caused by 
their preference for the immunities of their class to the common safe- 
guaxd of justice." 
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EICHARD began his reign with some show of penitence. He 
got absolution for his disobedience to his father, sidiard aeenu 
and gave his friendship to the existing ministers, with *® ^^^^^ ^^ 
the exception of the Seneschal of Anjou and EannK de GlanviU. 
It is possible that the government of this great justiciary had been 
over arbitrary, for in England, where his mother acted principally 
for him, Bichard is said to have freed all those prisoners who were 
confined by the orders of his father or the justiciary, but demanded 
bail for those who were legally imprisoned. He also seems to have 
punished the severity of some of the sheriffs. His coronation pomp 
was interrupted by a strange disturbance. The Jews had been ordered 
to absent themselves from the ceremony. This strange people had 
been admitted, to England by the Conqueror ; the only capitalists of 
the time, their ability and willingness to lend money rendered them 
invsduable both to the rising industry oi tVia wiwnferj ^sA Na *<i5x^ 
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crown ; and to their knowledge is due much of the growth in 
science which was beginning to be made in this century. So great 
was their use, in spite of the heavy usury they demanded, that they 
were allowed to establish themselves in various towns, in districts 
known as Jewries, to build synagogues, and follow their own customs. 
They were not however admitted to full citizenship. The Jewries, 
like the forests, were not under the protection of the common law of 
the countiy, but were entirely in the King's power. In spite of the 
evident advantages derived from their presence in England, their 
wealth, their foreign manners, their high usury, and their strange 
worship rendered them objects at once of contempt and hatred to the 
people. Some of them, in spite of the order forbidding their presence, 
showed themselves at Hie ceremony of the consecration. They were 
Persecution of assaulted by the soldiery. This gave a signal to the 
tbe jewfc crowd who attacked the detested people in all parts of 

the city. Nor was this aU ; the same feeling spread throughout 
England. In some places the Jews gained safety by conversion ; but 
early in 1190, in Norwich, in Stamford, and in York, many were 
put to death. In the last-mentioned place, the Jews sought refuge 
in the castle, and being besieged there, determined to die together. 
Firing the tower, they first killed their own women and children, 
and then sprang with them into the flames. 

In fact, the Crusades brought with them a passion for adventure 
and licentiousness, as well as religious enthusiasm. This spirit was 
now abroad in England, and the King, with his wild love of adventure 
at any price, was its fitting representative. For the sake of adventure, 
honesty, good government, and national honour, were sacrificed. Thus 
ioi oflioei pnt there was scarcely an office which was not openly put up 
apforuie. for sale; cities bought their charter8,judges their seats on 
the bench, bishops their sees. Thus too Hugh de Pudsey bought the 
Earldom of Northumberland for jglOOO ; and Longchamp,theBishopric 
of Ely for £3000 ; while the E[ing relinquished all the advantages 
his father had won over William the Lion of Scotland for 10,000 
marks ; it was for Himtingdon alone that the Northern King did 
fealty to Kichard. 

Having by such unjustifiable means procured money for his pur- 
Btarte for fhe poscs, entirely regardless of the misery he could scarcely 
cnuade, leaving fail to leave behind him, Kichard crossed over to France 
LonffSamp. to joiu his forccs with those of Philip Augustus. Such 
1190. precautions as he did take against maladministration 

in England were not of the wisest He put the whole power into the 
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hands of William Longchainp, Bishop of Ely, whom he made at once 
Chancellor and Chief Justiciary, securing for him also the authority 
of Papal Legate. But Longchamp was a man who could not fail to 
have many enemies. Of low extraction, and regarded as merely the 
favourite of Eichard, he was fond of exhibiting his grandeur in the 
most ostentatious manner ; moreover, in making him justidaiy Eichard 
supplanted Hugh de Pudsey, to whom the office had already been 
given, Pudsey did not surrender without some opposition. He 
obtained from the King letters patent, naming him justiciary north 
of the Humber : when he exhibited these to Longchamp, the Chan- 
ceUoT contrived indeed to entrap him to London, and there made him 
surrender his claims, but he had made himself a powerfol enemy for 
Hfe. Eichard also, as a second precaution, made his brother John, and 
his half-brother Geoffrey, who had got the Archbishopric of York in ex- 
change for the chancellorship, promise not to enter England during his 
absence. But he afterwards unwisely absolved John from his vow. 
He thus left behind him in England apossible claimant to the succession, 
whose power as a baron was very great, for he was the possessor of 
Derbyshire, the inheritance of the Earl of Gloucester, which he had 
obtained by marriage, and of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, 
which Eichard had himself given him. 

The death of William II. of Sicily, and of the French Queen 
Isabella, delayed the Crusade till June 1190. But at the end of that 
month, the Kings set out towards their first point, which was Sicily, 
Philip by Genoa, Eichard by Marseilles. At the same time, a fleet of 
more than a hundred sail left the harbours of Brittany and Guienne. 
On reaching Sicily the friendship of the two kings was Qiuneii with 
at first most edifying, but it was not long before various '"^p ^ ^**^' 
causes of dispute arose between them. To the inhabitants of the 
island the Crusaders seemed a horde of new invaders. The over- 
bearing character of Eichard exasperated the feelings of jealousy thus 
aroused. The conciliatory manners of Philip, on the other hand, were 
such that he was known as the Lamb, in contradistinction to Eichard, 
who was called the Lion. The diflference of feeling with which they 
were regarded was plainly shown when, on the occasion of some quarrel, 
the town of Messina was closed against Eichard, while Philip was ad- 
mitted within its walls. The enemies of the French King suggested 
indeed that his mildness was a proof of treasonable lukewarmness 
towards his fellow Crusaders. These suspicions were afterwards con- 
firmed. On the death of William II., ^ Tancred, an illegitimate son of 

1 Beo genealogy at fhe end of the chapter. 
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William's brother Roger, had seized the throne, despoiling of her rights 
CJoastance,the daughter of Roger and the wife of Henry VI. of Germany, 
and keeping in some sort of confinement Richard's sister Joanna, the 
widow of William the Good, and retaining the dowry secured her 
by her husband's will. The enmity thus excited in Richard's mind 
gave way, after a lengthened dispute, to the natural feeling of Mend- 
ship between the two Norman houses. Joanna and her dowry were 
given back to Richard ; and at one of the meeti'^gs betwe^i the two 
princes, Tancred informed him of a plot on the part of the French to 
fall treacherously on the English army. Philip does not seem to 
have denied the charge, and it was perhaps the consciousness of his 
guilt which prevented him from making any effectual opposition 
when Richard repudiated his sister Alice. Contrary to the national 
feelings, and on purely political grounds, Richard had been contracted 
to this princess by his father. He now, throwing over this unnatural 
match, sought for himself a wife from Spain, a country then and for 
long afterwards connected by close friendship with England. This 
wife was Berengaria, the daughter of Sancho I. of Navarre. Though 
unavenged, the insult was felt. From that time onwards Philip and 
Richard were enemies. 

At length the armies broke up from Sicily and sailed for Acre. 
With the three leading ships of the English fleet were Berengaria and 
the King's sister Joanna. Richard brought up the rear. Two of the 
Queen's vessels were wrecked upon the Isle of Cyprus, and their crew 
imprisoned by Isaac, the ruler of that island. This monarch, a 
descendant of the Emperor John Comnenus, banished from Byzantium, 
had established himseK with the title of Emperor in the Isle of 
Cyprus. He was an inhuman tyrant, the dread of pilgrims and of 
shipwrecked sailors. He tried to entice the two queens to land, 
but luckily Richard's fleet arrived. The Cyprians were driven from 
^ ^^ Lymesol, where the King established his court He 

cyprui. there received Guy of Lusignan, the nominal King 

*^*^ of Jerusalem, completed his marriage with Berengaria, 

and made a treaty with Isaac. But when the Emperor sought to 
evade his engagements, Richard conquered the rest of the island, and 
organized it in the feudal fashion. On the 8th of July he reached 
Acre. The arrival of this warlike piince raised the spirit of the 
besiegers, who were in a very depressed condition. The siege had 
lasted since 1189, having been undertaken by Guy of Lusignan, who 
saw the importance of the place, if he was to continue to hold his king- 
dom. Thifi was indeed a doubtful question. The Christian fortunes 
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had sunk very low. Among the Mahomedans power after power 
had arisen with rapid success, and sunk as rapidly under the attacks 
of its own slaves or vassals. As the Abbassid Caliphs yielded to the 
Seljukian Tarks, the Seljukians in their turn yielded to the Atabeks. 
The power of this race was brought to its height by Noureddin, who 
established his rule at Damascus, and extended it even into Egypt. 
Saladin, the son of Ayub, had attended his uncle Shiracouh, when he 
destroyed the rule of the Fatimite Caliphs in Egypt, and brought that 
province under the power of Noureddin, On Noureddin's death, 
Saladin acquired possession of Egypt, to which he subsequently added 
the provinces of Damascus and Aleppo, and raised an empire which 
reached from Tripoli in Africa to the Tigris. It was this new warlike 
power which had overwhelmed the kingdom of Jerusalem. Baldwin 
IV.,^ King of Jerusalem, became a leper. His sister Sybilla married 
Guy of Lusignan, a French prince of weak character, who succeeded to 
the throne. His elevation excited the jealousy of Kaymond, Count of 
Tripoli, the greatest of his vassals. By his treacherous advice, Saladin 
attacked Tiberias. To complete his treachery, Raymond persuaded 
the Christians to take up a position in a camp destitute of water, 
and withdrew with his forces at the moment of attack, jenuaiem 
The destruction of the Christians was complete. In a JJJSnf 
Few months Jerusalem itself was taken, and Tyre and nw. 
Tripoli the only places left in Christian hands. Tyre was defended 
with success by the bravery of Conrad of Montferrat, who, in con- 
sequence of this success, was regarded as the great champion of the 
Christians. He had married a young sister of Sybilla of Lusignan, 
and upon the death of Sybilla, holding that the right went to the 
liviDg princess, his wife, rather than to Lusignan, the husband of the 
dead princess, he demanded the throne. Meanwhile Guy besieged 
Acre, thirty miles south of Tyre, and was there sur- AcrebMieged. 
rounded by an army under the command of Saladin, "••• 
and cut off from all assistance except by sea. It was under these 
circumstances, in the midst of the disputed succession to the throne, 
that the third crusade had begun. Frederick Barbarossa, who had 
marched with the Germans by land, perished on the road, and the 
Duke of Swabia reached the camp with only five thousand wearied 
men. The arrival of the hosts of England and France by sea changed 
the aspect of affairs ; and the kingdom might have been Arrival of the 
regained had it not been for the bad feeling which existed o«™«»d«»- 
between Bichard and Philip, which found new food in the rivalry of 

^ Boo gcnoalogy at the end of th.e cYunvW. 
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the two claimants for the crown of Jemsalem. Coniad of Montfercat 
at once allied himself with the French monarch ; Guy of Lnsignan, 
whose family in Languedoc were English vassals, attached himself to 
Kichard. Directed by the enthusiasm of Bichard, who, whenever 
Richard MVM ^^^ fighting was the question, came prominently 
^«"- forward, the arms of the besiegers were successfcd, and 

Acre felL The superiority which Bichard acquired in actual war- 
fare added fresh fuel to Philip's anger. There were besides certain 
circumstances in his own kingdom, where he had lately acquired 
Flanders, which seemed to require his presence. He therefore 
withdrew from the crusade, leaving the Duke of Burgundy with a 
FUUpgoM P^ of his army under Bichard's command. Had 
^■**- Bichard been a general as well as a soldier, he had still 

forces enough to have brought this crusade to a successful issue. As 
it was, it consisted but of a series of brilliant but useless skirmishes. 
Even the great battle of Arsouf, which Bichard won in September on 
his way to Joppa, brought him no nearer his^object. 

The presence of Philip in France, in close proximity to his own 
dominions, made him wish to be at home ; and in 1192 he began 
negotiations with Saladin. He might even yet have been successfuL 
In the course of the year he marched within sight of the Holy City. 
Richard ^^^ ^^® allies insisted that the capture was impossible, 

qnarreu wi«h and he withdrew to Ascalon. There aU causes for giving 
Austria. ^^ j^^ enterprise became stronger. The split with France 

mdened. He quarrelled deeply with the Archduke of Austria, and 
with the faction of Conrad of Montferrat, who was also intriguing 
with Saladin. News of the disturbances in his own kingdom reached 
him. Everything urged him to go home. He summoned a council 
to settle the dispute as to the kingdom, was astonished when Conrad 
was named, but imwillingly gave his consent. At this very time, 
in what appeared to be only too opportune a moment for Bichard, 
Conrad was murdered, as there seems no reason to doubt, by two 
members of the sect of the Assassins sent by the Old Man of the 
Mountain;^ but the crime was soon fastened upon Bichard. For 
th» present, however, he was free to take advantage of the death of 
Montferrat. Sure of the incompetence of Lusignan, he gave the 
kingdom to Henry of Champagne. To save appearances, he made one 

1 A fanatical sect established in 1090 in the mountains of North Persia. They had 
two chief places, the one the fortress of Alamont in Persia, the other Masgat in the 
mountains of Libanus. Tlioir name is derived from Ha»chick, an intoxicating drink with 
wliich they raised tlieir cuthc£rl&<sni. 
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more rapid advance towards Jerusalem, but halted within sight of the 
city, apparently overborne by the argument that an attack on Egypt 
would be more profitable. Hearing that Saladin was besieging 
Joppa, he hastened to the relief of that town, and there ^^^^ ^^ 
won his final victory. Both he and Saladin were worn saindin. 
in health and weary of the strife. A three years' truce "*** 
was arranged between them. By this it was agreed that Ascalon 
should be shared with the Turks, while the Christians should possess 
from Joppa to Tyre, the Counts of Tripoli and Antioch should be 
included in the treaty, and pilgrims have free access to Jerusalem. 
He then set off on his homeward voyage. 

It was indeed time for the King to return. Richard had left 
William of Ely the chief command both in Church and State. An 
ambitious upstart, of ostentatious habits, William speedily roused 
against himself the bitterest hatred. He had one dangerous enemy 
who could give a voice to this unpopularity. This was the King's 
brother John, who wished to secure what he believed joim'i beb*- 
would be the speedy succession to the throne, while S f^JS 
William sought to give a seeming legality to his u^i* 
position by upholding the claim of young Arthur of Brittany. 
Hence arose two great factions in the kingdom. The King, hear- 
ing in Sicily of the misdeeds of his Chancellor, had commis- 
sioned Archbishop Walter of Rouen, and William, the heir of 
Strongbow of Pembroke, if necessary, to remove him from the regency ; 
at all events to join themselves with him and Fitz-Peter in a com- 
mittee of government. Archbishop Walter shrank from the task. 
The quarrel came to an issue at Lincoln, which Gerard of Camville held 
in the interests of John, and which the Chancellor claimed for the 
crown. John seized the royal castles of Nottingham and Tickhill, 
and the question was brought before a meeting at Winchester, where 
a compromise was effected. A second cause of quarrel occurred, when 
the Bishop caused Geoffrey, the King's natural brother, the new Arch- 
bishop of York, who had landed in England contrary to his oath, to be 
apprehended in the very church at Dover. The two brothers made 
common cause. They demanded satisfaction for Geoffrey, and sum- 
moned a meeting between Reading and Windsor. Meanwhile the 
Chancellor suddenly left Windsor, and shut himseK up in the Tower 
of London, and the meeting reassembled in St. Paul's. There aU 
the charges against the Chancellor were produced; Hugh of Durham 
produced his old grievances, Geoffrey of York his late injuries. The 
Tower was ill provided with food ; the Chancellox ti^s^ O^^j^ \a 
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appear and to plead ; but now at length Bichard's envoys produced 
their authority. Longchamp was dismissed from his offices. Walter 
of Eouen was put in his place, and the faUen Chancellor took refuge 
in France. The Pope received him, and excommunicated his enen:ies ; 
but as usual this proceeding, when against the popular feeling, had 
but little effect. 

Meanwhile Philip Augustus had been returning from the Eoly 
BatornofFhrnp Land. In December 1192 he reached Paris, and eaxly 
Avgnitiis. jj^ ^e following year demanded from the Seneschal of 

Normandy the restoration of his sister Alice, the Castle of Gisors, and 
the towns of Aumale and Eu, which he said that Bichard had pro- 
mised him. On the refusal of this request he began to tamper with 
John, begging him to come to him, when Normandy and England 
should be assured to him. John was stopped from immediate action 
by the influence of Queen Eleanor, but the disorder in the country 
was becoming flagrant. Kichard's French vassals in Aquitaine were 
with difficulty suppressed. 

It was plain that the return of the King alone could save the 
Need of kingdom. Yet those English pilgrims who returned 

Richard'! homc before Christmas were surprised to find the King 

"*««• jqi absent. He did not come, and the gloomy news 

was at length noised abroad that he was in a dungeon in Germany. 
He had attempted to return by sea, but afraid to travel through 
France, he had made his way up the Adriatic, intending to cross 
Germany to the dominions of his friend and relative the Duke of 
Saxony. Travelling in disguise, he had been discovered while in the 
Duchy of Austria ; and the Archduke, whose anger he had roused at 
Ascalon, made him his prisoner. He shortly after sold him to Henry 

in.«rtioa- ^^'^ ^^P®^^ 0^ Germany. The capture of the King, 
mentin Gtar- whose name was in every one's mouth, strongly excited 
"****^' the feelings of Europe, and steps were inmiediately 

taken for his liberation. But to John his imprisonment served only 
as a means of aggrandizement. He hurried abroad, did homage to 
Philip, purchasing his favour with Gisors, the Vexin, and with Tours, 
and pledging himseK not to make peace with his brother without 
Philip's permission. He tried to persuade the English justiciaries 
that his brother was dead, and secured, with his auxiliaries, 
Wallingford and Windsor. Philip, too, basely took 
comUne agaiiurt advantage of his rival's position, used all his 
***"*• influence to lengthen his imprisomnent, broke off 

the feudal connection between them, and invaded Iiis dominions. 
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Kichard's subjects were, however, remarkably true to him. The 
justiciaries, assisted by Queen Eleanor, boldly opposed John in Eng- 
land, and the burghers of Eouen put Philip to a shameful flight. 

In Germany Richard did homage to Henry for England. The 
connection of England with Germany makes it possible that there 
may have been some political meaning in this act. Some general 
action against France, or against Apulia, may have been thought of. 
But it came to nothing. It was afterwards cancelled by Henry him- 
self, and has been generally regarded as a mere formality. However 
formal the act of homage may have been, Richard was certainly 
much connected with the German Empire. He mixed authoritatively 
in the next imperial election, after the death of Henry VI. in 1198 ; 
and it was chiefly by his influence that Otho, his nephew, a prince of 
the Guelphic royal family, and generally regarded as an English 
prince, was elected to succeed him. Of more immediate importance 
to England than this connection was the sum of money demanded 
for the King's ransom. The form of a trial was gone through at 
Spiers. All the charges which had been brought against him in the 
East were repeated ; — ^his friendship with Tancred, his victory over 
Isaac, the murder of Conrad, his insults to Austria, even his final 
treaty with Saladin. He replied frankly and eloquently to these 
charges, and it was finally agreed that he should be sngiaiid 
liberated on the payment of 100,000 marks of silver, and »»«»"»• ua. 
50,000 additional as a contribution to the Emperor's proposed march 
against Apulia. He was to be liberated as soon as the first sum was 
paid ; for the payment of the second hostages were to be left With 
considerable difficulty the money was collected, chiefly from the 
estates of the Church ; and after some further difficulties, caused by 
the intrigues of Philip Augustus, in 1194, on the 13th of March the 
King landed at Sandwich. 

His appearance in Ei^land at once destroyed the influence of John's 
party. Hubert the Justiciary had been doing his best Dertruction of 
to suppress it ; such castles as still held out surrendered •'•*»*'■ **^- 
at the presence of Richard. His residence in England was short. 
He caused himself to be re-crowned, to remove the stain of his cap- 
tivity, had recourse to his old nefarious means of gathering money, 
and then, weaiy of idleness, crossed into the more troubled country 
of Fi-ance. With Philip it was impossible that he should have peace. 
An almost continuous war between the kings occupied ^ar with 
the rest of the reign. Richard never displayed the r»»c8. 
talents of a general, and the war dwindled into an unint&xfii&^\sv^%is^^2^ 
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of petty skirmishes. These were usually decided in fayoux of Richard. 
Once, in the year 1196, united action among the enemies of France 
seemed to threaten Philip with a heavy blow. Raymond of St GiUes, 
Richard's old enemy, married his sister, Joanna of Sicily ; the Count 
of Flanders, the Bretons, and the Count of Champagne joined in the 
league : and in the following year, Count Baldwin of Flanders suc- 
ceeded in taking Philip prisoner, but he was freed on promising 
peace ; nor for want of leaders did the alliance get much beyond the 
ordinary petty warfare of the time. At length, in 1198, a truce was 
patched up by the Papal influence, but before disbanding his troops, 
Richard led them to attack the Castle of Chaluz, where the Count of 
Bichard'i deafh I^i^^^ges was Said to be keeping some treasure which the 
at ahatu. King claimed. He was there wounded in the shoulder, 

^^' as he rode roimd the walls, and the wound proved fataL 

During his illness the castle was taken, and all the garrison hanged, 
with the exception of Bertrand de Gourdon, who had discharged 
the fatal arrow. He was reserved for the Bang's own judgment, 
" What have I done," asked the King, " that you should take my life?" 
"You have killed my father and my two brothers," answered he, 
"and I would willingly bear any torture to see you die." King 
Richard is said, in spite of his merciless temper, to have ordered his 
life to be spared. Mercadi, the chief of his mercenaries, was not so 
scrupulous ; he had him flayed and hanged. 

Although the King himself was but a few months in his own 
country, the conduct of affairs in England possesses some interest, as 
showing the further advance of the administrative system established 
by Henry II. After the King's return from his captivity, and final 
triumph over the machinations of John, the kingdom was left in the 
hand of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury. He had been 
trained by Qlanvill, and belonged to the class of officials created by 
the late King. It was through his activity that, while the ransom 
was stiU being collected, the kingdom was reduced to tranquillity, and 
John's castles captured in the name of the King. On Richard's with- 
drawal to his native dominions, Hubert held the three high offices of 
Justiciary, Archbishop, and Papal Legate. The whole government of 
the kingdom was virtually in his hands. It was carried on by him 
in harmony with the system in which he had been trained ; and in 
the instructions given to the justices, for a great visitation of the 
kingdom in the year 1194, we find the superiority of the central to 
the local courts still further increased by an order, that sheriffs should 
not act as justices in their own counties. The dangerous power of 
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these officers was for the time destroyed, when afterwards by the 
Magna Charta they were forbidden to hold the pleas of the crown at 
all, that is to say, all business in which the crown was interested 
was removed from their jurisdiction to that of the central courts. 
The demands of Kichard for money were incessant. And on one 
occasion, when a large carucage, or tax upon every carucate of land, 
was demanded, which was in fact a renewal of the Danegelt in 
another shape, a fresh survey of the country, established by sworn 
and representative witnesses, and very similar to the Domesday 
survey, was ordered. In this system of representative inquiry for 
financial purposes is to be found the beginning of the representative 
system subsequently employed in Parliament. So heavy were the 
taxes, that opposition was finally excited, and Hugh of Lincoln 
followed the example of Thomas i, Becket, and refused payment from 
his Church land. It was apparently in connection with this opposi- 
tion that Hubert, in 1198, withdrew from his secular work, and was 
succeeded by Geoffrey Fitz-Peter. Politically, the strength of the 
crown exhibited in these transactions, the very completeness and 
excellence of Henry's system, tended to change the interests of the 
various classes in England. The crown, hitherto the champion of 
the people against the feudal barons, began to overstrain its power, 
and all classes were gradually forced into opposition to it, — a work 
completed by the greater and less glorious tjrranny of John, and by 
the increased feeling of nationality excited among the barons, when 
the loss of Normandy severed them entirely from France. 

JA'Ma ofJerusaUm and Sicily. 

Godfirey de Bouillon, Ist King of Jorosalem ; his brother Baldwin I., 2nd King. 
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Henry I., 1214. 
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Hubert Walter, 1198—1205. 
Stephen Langton, 1207— 
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POPE.— Innocent III., 1198. 

Chi^-Justices. 

Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, 1199. 
Peter des Roches, 1214. 
Hubert de Burgh, 1215. 



Chancellors. 



Hubert Walter, 1199. 
Walter Grey, 1205. 
Peter des Roches, 1218. 
Walter Grey, 1214. 
Richard de Marisco, 1214. 



KIljrG Kichard liad nominated John as his successor, having 
never renewed the recognition of Arthur of Brittany which 
he had made in Sicily. The new King at once set about seeming his 
John secnrM poBsession. He Succeeded in laying hands upon the 
the erown. treasury at Chinon and the castles of Normandy. In 
Brittany, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, there were signs of opposition. 
The barons put forward the claim of Arthur ; Constance, his mother, 
took the young prince to the court of Philip, and that king proceeded 
in his name to master the towns and fortresses. But the assistance 
of his mother Eleanor, who had taken possession of her old 
inheritance Poitou and Aquitaine, enabled John to make successful 
opposition to the invasion, and on the 25th of April he was crowned 
at Bouen, and felt himself strong enough to establish his claims in 
England. Thither he had already sent the chief of his brother's 
ministers — Hubert Walter, the Archbishop of Canterbury; Fitz- 
Peter, justiciary, and afterwards Earl of Essex ; and William Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke. These ministers had already obliged the 
nobles to tender their oath of allegiance ; and John, on his arrival in 
Maj, was crowned at Westminster, taking the usual oaths to guard 
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the Church, to do justice, and to repeal bad laws, but giving no 
further charter. The Archbishop is said to have begun the corona- 
tion with the declaration that the throne was elective, an assertion 
received with acclamation by those who were present. He is said 
afterwards to have declared that he took this step, knowing the King's 
character ; he was, however, throughout his life a devoted servant of 
the crown. 

John's position at the beginning of his reign was good. He was 
accepted in England ; he was strong enough to refuse Hit itrong 
the Scottish King's demands on Northumberland and portion- 
Cumberland ; the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne made offers of 
friendship; and Otho of Germany even pressed him not to make 
peace with the French king, promising to come to his assistance. It 
was from Philip only that he appeared to have to dread any danger ; 
for that king's early friendship for him had now changed to hatred, 
as he declared because he had accepted his continental dominions 
without asking leave of him, his feudal superior. "We have thus early 
the key to the policy of Philip Atigustus, who was de- ^^^ 
termined to make use of the letter of the feudal law to from France, 
bring his great vassal into subjection and establish royalty "^®* 
in France.* He had a ready weapon in the person of young Arthur, 
who had already done homage to him for Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
and Brittany. The efforts of the Church were however constantly 
exerted to keep the peace between these rivals ; and Philip had a 
difficulty on his own hands which induced him to desire peace. He 
had married Ingelborga of Denmark, but had almost immediately 
separated from her and married Agnes de M^nie. The cause of 
the divorced princess was warmly taken up at Bome, and in this 
year Innocent III. had laid France under an interdict 

Under these circumstances a treaty was patched up. John pro- 
mised to young Louis, the heir of France, the hand of 
his niece Blanche of Castile, and along with her the Fiiuip^ and 
Earldom of Evreux ; at the same time pledging himself "******«• *«»*^- 
not to assist his nephew Otho against the rival Emperor of Germany, 
Philip of Swabia. Philip in return secured to England the disput^ 
province of the Vexin, and for the time dropped the claims of Arthur. 
A formal interchange of homage was then made ; on the part of 
John for his French possessions, on the part of Louis for his newly 
acquired earldom, on the part of Arthur for his provinces in France. 
John at once began to destroy his good position. A large aid 
gathered before his coronation, and another for the pur^osa q^^"w^\sv«^ 
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a sum of money demanded by the late treaty, had already excited 
anger in England. He now proceeded to rouse the displeasure of 
some of his chief French nobles. He put away his wife Hadwisa, 
the daughter of the Earl of Gloucester, and was beginning to treat 
for the hand of a Portuguese princess, when he suddenly 
XMbeiiA de u fell in love with Isabella, the daughter of the Count of 
'**'^*' Angoul&ne, and carried her off from her betrothed hus- 

band, the Count de la Marche. Before the storm broke, however, he 
was able to oblige the Scotch king, with whom he had been in con- 
stant correspondence, to meet him at Lincoln, and there to do him 
HMnag* of homage, and to swear to be his liegeman for life, limb 
B«****»*- and land. It must be supposed that this was real personal 

homage for the kingdom of Scotland, as WiUiam the Lion's claims 
on the Northern counties were still postponed. 

But the King's difficulties soon began. Wishing to collect an 
army to suppress disturbances in Poitou, he was met by a refusal 
from his barons, who assembled at Leicester, and demanded the 
onttireak in establishment of thefr rights. The disturbances in Poitou 
poitou. ^ere caused by the insurrection of the Count de la 

Marche, full of anger at losing his wife. Deserted by his barons, 
John was unable to suppress the insurrection. He had bten invited 
to Paris, and received with every demonstration of friendship ; but 
while there the barons of Poitou, following the policy of Philip 
Augustus, and it is fair to beUeve induced by him, lodged formed 
complaints with the French king as their suzerain. John was called 
upon to plead before the feudal Court of Peers. He refused, averring 
that the Duke of Normandy had never transacted business with his 
suzerain except personally upon the borders of his own duchy. 
Philip seized the opportunity, urged that the Duke of Normandy was 
John's Fronch at the same time Count of Poitou, obtained judgment 
SrfStod! against John, declared all his fiefe forfeited, and again 

1202. raised the claims of Arthur. War was the immediate 

consequence. The defection of the Count of Boulogne opened the 
west of Normandy, and that side of the country was speedily in the 
hands of the French. 

Arthur himself now appeared in arms, renounced John, and entered 
Poitou in alliance with the insurgent barons. He there besieged 
Mirabeau, where the old Queen then was lying ill on her return from 
a journey into Spain, whither she had gone to fetch the Princess of 
Castile, according to the treaty with the French King, The capture 
of the castle seemed inevitable, when John, with one of those sudden 
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acts of vigour which broke his indolent life, suddenly came upon the 
besiegers, and surrounded them, rescued his motherland took the young 
prince captive. The war became still more vehement. The Bretons 
claimed the restoration of their prince. Philip moved his army to the 
Loire, and town after town was captured, while John lay in sensual en- 
j oyment at Rouen. The Norman barons, unused to an unwarlike gover- 
nor, deserted to Philip, and John was compelled to return to England. 
He had hardly reached it when the terrible rumour spread jj^^^ ^ 
that the young Prince Arthur had disappeared. His fate Arttnr. 
is variously related. The more commonly accepted story "^ 
is, that, imprisoned at Falaise, under the care of Hubert de Burgh, he 
escaped, by the good will of his custodian, &om the designs of John, 
who liad sent to have his eyes put out. He was thence removed to 
Rouen, to the charge of Robert de Yipont, and murdered, perhaps by 
his uncle's own hand, and his body thrown into the Seine. 

However he may have died, his death raised a storm of indignation. 
PhOip pressed more boldly forward. In March 1204, Chateau GaUlard, 
the key of Normandy upon the Seine, was taken. One after the other, 
Caen, Bayeux, Coutances, lisieux, and all the country to Mont 
St. Michel, were captured ; Rouen alone remained. John was again 
summoned before the Peers at Paris. Philip even prepared to invade 
England, and to make good there the claims of the Counts of Brabant 
and Boulogne, who had married the granddaughters of ^^^ 
King Stephen. In June, Rouen was compelled to capi- Nomuuidy. 
tulate, and in the following year, Loches and Chinon, ^^^ 
south of the Loire, yielded, and Rochelle, Niort, and Thouars, in 
Poitou, were the only towns left in the possession of the English. 

Meanwhile John had tried in vain to assemble an effective army in 
England. He had raised money and collected troops, but it would 
seem that they were disaffected ; for, at the urgent en- ^^^^ ^^ 
treaties of his fedthfnl servants, Hubert of Canter- Fhuip. 
bury and William Marshall, they were disbanded. One "^* 
futile attempt was indeed made from Rochelle, and John boasted 
loudly of his capture of Montauban, but he was none the less ccoh 
pelled in October of this year to make a two years' peace with Philip* 
The connection between England and Normandy was thus for ever 
broken^ henceforward the country was thrown upon its own «; 
sources, and its life and interests became more distinctly national . 

Many causes had been at work to separate the interests of the crown 
and nation, but before mentioning them it will be necessary to speak of 
the second great event of John's reign, his dispute m^\!L\-c3:!L«^^^3c^s»^V^X, 

1. I 
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In July 1205, had died Hubert of Canterbuij, whose influence as 
Eieouon of the i^^^i^s^ ^^ *^® CTOwn had been paramount duiing this 
AKhUahop of and the preceding reign. The right of election to the 
^'*"**'*"^* metropoUtan see had been constantly disputed between 
the monks of the cathedral and the suf&agan bishops of the pro- 
vince. The younger monks thought to steal a march upon their 
rivals^ and, even before the Archbishop had been buried, had elected 
Reginald, the sub-prior. Without waiting for the King's approyal, 
which had been invariably required during the reigns of the Norman 
kings, they hurried the Archbishop elect abroad, binding him not to 
disclose his election till he reached Rome. His vanity got the better 
of his wisdom ; he boasted of his good fortune. A rumour of what 
had been done reached the ears of the King. The elder monks took 
fright, betook themselves to John, and received orders from him, in 
complete disregard of the claims of the bishops, to elect John de 
Grey, Bishop of Norwich, one of his ministers. He was elected, in- 
vested with the temporalities, and messengers stating the fact were at 
once sent to Rome. It was now the turn of the bishops to complain. 
In point of fact, the last three archbishops had been elected by the 
common consent of the bishops and monks, and with the approval of 
the crown. The older right was decidedly with the bfthops, and 
they too despatched messengers to the Papal Court. A claim raised 
by three distinct parties, and brought to his court to settle, was 
exactly the opportunity Innocent desii^ed. There was much in the 
position of England and the English Church which he would have 
wished to see changed. The election of bishops and archbishops, 
under whatever forms it had been carried on, had been virtually in 
the hands of the crown. Many of these appointments had been given 
to Churchmen, who had devoted their chief time to the great adminis- 
trative system which Henry II. had perfected.^ The mixture of lay 
and ecclesiastical elements was very objectionable to the Pope ; while 
if there was one thing more than another which he was desirous of 
suppressing, it was the independence of national churches as repre- 
sented by their bishops. Innocent, therefore, now ruled that the 
bishops had not the slightest voice in the matter, that the monks 
alone had from time immemorial possessed the right of election, 
although it had accidentally fallen into abeyance. He thus robbed 
both king and bishops of their share in the election, and then de- 
clarmg that the election of Reginald in the present instance had been 
irregular, bade the monks, a considerable number of whom had come 

1 John de Grey belonged to tliis olaaa. 
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to Borne, proceed at once to the election of his old friend and fellow- 
student, Stephen Langton, cardinal priest of St Chiy- eimUoi of 
sagonus. He so £Eur acknowledged the existence of John SffS!i 
as to write him seyeral letters pressing him to receive uor* 
the Archbishop. On the rejection of these overtnres, foreseeing that 
he was entering on an important struggle, he arranged a peace with 
Philip of Swabia, the rival of Otho the Guelph, the I^apal candidate 
for the throne of Glermany, and proceeded to consecrate the new 
archbishop with his own hands at Yiterbo. 

John had already quarrelled with the bishops, because they had 
refused, at a council held at St Albans, to give him a contribution 
which he had required, for the assistance of this same Otho, who 
was his nephew. The news therefore of the consecration ^^^^^^ 

at Yiterbo at once moved him to violence. The monks 
of Canterbury were driven from their monastery, and when, in the 
following year, an interdict which the Pope had intrusted to the 
Bishops of London, Ely and Worcester, was published, his hostility 
to the Church became so extreme, that almost all the bishops fled ; the 
Bishops of Winchester, Durham and Norwich, two of i„j„^^ ^^ 
whombelonged to the ministerial body, being the only pre- flight of udiopi. 
ktes left in England. The interdict was of the severest ^^^ 
form ; all services of the Church, with the exception of Baptism and 
extreme unction, being forbidden, while the burial of the dead was 
allowed only in unconsecrated ground ; its effect was however weakened 
by the conduct of some of the monastic orders, who claimed exemption 
from its operation, and continued their services. The Eling's anger 
knew no bounds. The clergy were put beyond the protection of tiie 
law ; orders were issued to drive them from their benefices, and law- 
less acts committed at their expense met with no punishment While 
publishing the interdict, the Pope had threatened still farther mea- 
sures, and the King, conscious of his unpopularity among the barons, 
sought to secure himself from the effects of the threatened excom- 
munication by seizing their sons as hostages. Nevertheless, though 
acting thus violently, John showed the weaknessof his character by con- 
tinued communication with the Pope, and occasional fitful acts of &vour 
to the Church ; so much so, that, in the following year, Langton pre- 
pared to come over to England, and upon the continued obstinacy of 
the Eling, Innocent, feeling sure of his final victory, did -„^«^-^. 
not fthriTik from issuing his threatened excommunication, eauon. 
John had hoped to be able to exclude the knowledge of ^^'* 
this step &om the idand, as his fathioc Hsia^ \aj1 ^^'d&\\s^ "^ba 
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rumour of it soon got abroad, and its efiEect was great. The fidelity 
even of the ministers was shaken, and one of them rose from the 
council table, asserting that it was unsafe i<x a beneficed clergyman 
any longer to hold intercourse with the excommunicated King. 

In a state of nervous excitement, and mistrusting his nobles, the 
King himself perpetually moved to and fro in his kingdom, seldom 
staying more than a few days in one place. None the less did he 
continue his old line of policy. Sums of money were still frequently 
demanded, and sent out of the kingdom to support the cause of Otho, 
who, having procured the assassination of his rival, was again 
maMng head in Qermany. Nor did he refrain from carrying out a 
policy which in any other king would have been accepted as national 
AttMA <m the and good. The loss of the French provinces had thrown 
^'^SlS^ England back upon itself and the country now seemed 
Boo«ia]id. inclined to seek a surer foundation for its power in the 

more comj^ete subjection of the immediatdy surrounding nations. 
Thus William the lion of Scotland was compelled, by the advance of 
an English army, to make a treaty which was in &ct a complete sub- 
mission to England, He was obliged to pay a large sum of money, and 
to give up into the hands of John Ms daughters Margaret and Isabella, 
as well as hostages drawn from the noblest families of the country ; 
while some years later, in 1212, his son Alexander appeared in London, 
and was knighted and swore fealty to the King. 
Shortly after this success in the North^ John betook himself to 
Ireland, where quarrels had arisen between the angry 
Irish nobles, and where Hugh de Lacy had suppressed 
his rival John de Courcy, and, being enfiefed with the kingdom of 
Ulster, had arrogated to himself rights closely touching upon royalty. 
John raised supplies from the English towns, and crossed over to 
Waterford. He there succeeded in establishing order, and having 
introduced the English form of administration, returned to England, 
leaving John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, behind him as his 
representative. He then directed his arms towards 
Wales. Along the marches of that country there was 
constant strife, as the Lords Marchers erected new castles and en- 
croached upon their neighbours. In 1211 the King marched through 
the country, and received at the foot of Snowdon the submission of 
Llewellyn, his son-in-law,^ and other princes. A fresh outbreak, 
accompanied by the usual cruel slaughter of the garrisons of the 
castles, roused his anger. At Nottingham he had all the Welsh 
1 He IumI mtnied JoMUia, Jobn'it natural daogMar. 
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hostages he had taken under the late treaty hanged, and was preparing 
for farther vengeance when news reached him of the jj^mflgctton of 
discontent of the Northern barons. He was induced tiMNorth«ni 
therefore to direct his arms against them, filled Nor- **'^**™^ 
thnmherland with his foreign mercenaries, and seized fresh hostages 
from his suspected nohles. 

These wars had but afforded still farther opportunities for the 
King's rapacity ; from which every class in the kingdom qa xtBg*. 
was now suffering. Those classes even which John »pw**f. 
had hitherto somewhat spared now felt the pressure. There was a 
universal persecution of the Jews, who were all suddenly apprehended, 
and many of them tortured to declare their wealth. He is said to 
have extracted 60,000 marks from the race. The clergy too had been 
obliged to find him j£100,000 ; the Cistercian monks some £30,000, or 
£40,000, and subsequently, in 1212, another £12,000 was wrung from 
them, because the chief of the order, acting as Papal Legate, had, during 
the Albigensian crusade, injured Raymond, the King's brother-in-law. 

While he had been thus, even in the pursuit of national objects, 
estranging by his tyrannical conduct his own subjects, John had 
been carrying on his opposition to the Pope outside the limits of 
the kingdom ; and events in Europe were rapidly approaching a 
crisis. Otho, the Guelphio Emperor, upon the death of his rival, 
had so completely succeeded, that in 1209 he had been solemnly 
crowned Emperor in Italy. But no sooner had he gained his object 
than the inevitable rivalry between Pope and Emperor again arose, 
and in a few years he had forfeited the Pontiff's favour so completely 
as to become the object of his greatest hatred ; he had even been 
excommunicated, wldle the Pope found a new proteg^ in the young 
Frederick of Sicily, whose anti-papal tendencies were not at that 
time suspected. Similarity of circumstances rendered still closer 
the bond of union between John and his nephew, and in 1211 
a league of excommunicated leaders was formed, includ- 
ing all the princes of the North of Europe ; Ferrand North«ni 
of Flanders, the Duke of Brabant, John, and Otho, were '^^^^ 
all members of it, and it was chiefly organized by the activity of 
Beinald of Dammartin, Count of Boulogne. The chief enemy of 
most of these confederates was Philip of France ; and John thought 
he saw in this league the means of revenge against his old enemy. 

To complete the line of demarcation between the two parties. 
Innocent^ who was greatly moved by the description of joimiidtpoMd 
the disorders and persecutions in England, declaxel ^*^ 
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John's crown forfeited, and intrusted the carrying out of the sentence 
to Philip. In 1213 armies were collected on both sides^ Philip was 
already on the Channel, and John had assembled a large army on 
Barhamdown, not far from Canterbury. But Innocent probably 
never intended to proceed to extremities. To embroil two Christian 
nations would have been to thwart one of his greatest objects, 
wbich was a new crusade. But he knew his man ; he knew the 
weakness which was hidden under the violence and ostentatious 
passion of John, and he also well knew from his emissaries in 
England the widespread disaffection there. While the army was 
g^^^^^j^^j^ ^j still lying in its camp, there appeared at Dover Pandulf, 
the owvii to as the Pope's Legate. He demanded and obtained an 
tJw Pop*. audience with the King, and there explained to him the 

gravity of his position. He found means to bring home to his mind 
the perfect insecurity of his position at home, while John, from his 
own experience, knew both the power and the skiU of Philip. The 
consciousness of his danger destroyed his boastful obstinacy, and he 
made an unconditional submission. The paper which he signed was 
drawn up almost in the very words of the demands of PanduH He 
offered to plead before the Papal Court ; he promised peace and a good 
reception to Langton, the other bishops, and banished laity ; he was to 
restore all Church property, and to make restitution for all loss since the 
interdict Having accepted these conditions, the King went further. 
On the 15th of May, at Dover, he formally resigned the crowns of 
England and Ireland into the hands of Pandulf, and received them 
agsdn as the Pope's feudatory. 

It was not without ulterior objects that John took this disgraceful 
John's Improved st^P* He believed that he saw in it a way out of all his 
poiUioiL difficulties, and the means of revenging himseK upon 

his enemies. He had no intention of allowing his new position to 
interfere with his continental alliances, and it was to their success 
that he looked to re-establish his power. When Philip of France 
was no longer the agent of Papal authority, he believed tiiat it would 
be possible for him to resist the storm that was gathering round 
him. He expected that one great victory would go far to give him 
back his lost French dominions, when the prestige of success, the 
friendship of the Church, and the increase of power derived from 
his regained dominions, would make him master of the situation in 
England. At first all seemed to work as he wished. Pandulf 
immediately hurried to France, and forbade Philip to attack the 
Pope's new vassal. The opportune attacks of Ferrand of Flanders 
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diverted the Freucli army towards the dominions of that prince ; the 
English fleet which was sent to assist the Flemings destroyed the 
whole French shipping in the port of Damme ; the Archhishop 
Langton was received with honour, John threw himself at his fee^ 
reconciled himself with the Church, issued writs to all the churches 
to inquire into the amount of damages to be restored, and ordered a 
great council to meet at St. Albans to settle finally the restitution 
of the Church property. He then summoned his barons to meet him^ 
and join him in an attack upon Poitou. But he was mistaken, both 
in the character of the Churchman, in whom he hoped to find an 
obedient servant of the Papal See, and in the amount of dissatisfaction 
among his nobles. The barons of the North refused to follow him^ 
and the meeting at St. Albans resulted, not in a settlement of 
Church difficulties, but in the open declaration of the complaints of 
all classes. A few weeks after, Langton, who had seen through the 
character of John, and was full of hatred of his tyranny, met an 
assembly of malcontents at St. Paul's in London, and there declaring 
that he had found documentary proof of their rights, BaatwMdifl. 
produced the coronation charter of Henry L, which JJJpSn"*'*' 
was at once accepted by the barons as the declaration Langton. 
of the views and demands of their party. 

In the meantime, two events had happened disastrous to the royal 
cause. Nicholas of Tusculum had arrived as Papal Legate, and the 
justiciary Gk)dfrey Fitz-Peter had died. The Legate, ignorant of the 
feelings of the English, and eager to support and make real the Papal 
authority, had thoroughly adox^ted the King's cause. He threatened 
the clergy unless they at once accepted the arrangements which the 
King offered ; and although it was the very thing which had before 
excited the anger of the Pope, he proceeded to fill vacant benefices 
with the devoted adherents of the royal party. In the place of the 
experienced Fitz-Peter, trho, however far he might have strained the 
administrative power of the crown, had yet exercised a wholesome 
restraint on the King, Peter des Boches was raised to the office of 
justidaiy, and appointed to be the representative of the crown during 
John's absence in France. The people saw themselves, as they thought, 
both in spiritual and temporal matters in the hands of the tyrant. 
A great success abroad might yet have checked the johnhopMto 
growing disaffection. TheKingledanarmytoBochelle. wmovethemny 
At first he was successful everywhere. He overran PMnce. 
Poitou, and crossing the Loire captured Anger, but the "^*- 
Poitevin barons had been too deeply injuMid ^^ "V^^xsi \ft \ifo'^ssi^s&^ 
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friends ; their disaffection soon compelled him to retire. But the 
great confederation was at work upon all sides. The Count of 
Flanders was pressing in upon the North, Otho was advancing from 
Germany. In July a junction was made at Valenciennes. Thither 
Philip now betook himself ; he was followed faithfully by most of 
his great nobles, and by the militia of the chartered cities. The 
whole success of his policy was at stake. A defeat would ruin the 
object of his life — ^the establishment of the royal power in France. 
For Otho too the stake was high; the triumph of the Guelphic 
house in its long war against the Hohenstaufen would be the fruit of 
of "victory. For such prizes thebattleof Bouvines was fought, 

BowiiMi. at a smaU place upon the little river Marque. The fortune 

^^^ of the day was with the French ; in all directions they 

were victorious. Both for Otho and John the defeat may be said to 
have been final ; the Emperor withdrew to his hereditary dominions 
in Brunswick, where, after some not very important fighting, he died 
in 1218. John returned, having lost his last hope of re-establishing 
his power at home by foreign conquests. 

He returned to England to find himself in a worse position than 
ever ; for Innocent had found out the errors his legate had com- 
mitted, and recalled him ; and John had lost another of his most 
trusty counsellors by the death of the Bishop of Norwich. Thus left 
to his own resources, with his usual foUy he took the opportunity of 
demanding a heavy scutage from those barons who had not followed 
insiimction In him abroad. The nobles of the North rose. A meeting 
^;^'*"*^ was held m November at Bury St. Edmunds, and it 
uu. was there determined that they would make their formal 

demands upon the King in arms at Christmas time. John was 
keeping his Christmas at "Worcester ; but having no doubt heard of 
the action of the barons, hurried to London, where they appeared 
before him in arms. He demanded till Easter for consideration. 
The time was given him. He used it in an attempt to sow dissension 
among his enemies. He granted to the Church the free right of 
election, hoping thereby to draw Langton from the confederation. 
He took the oaths of the crusader to put himself more immediately 
under the guardianship of the Church, and hastily summoned troops 
of mercenaries from Poitou. 

The barons at once reassembled at Brackley. At their head was 
Meeongst Fitz-Walter, an old enemy of the King, and William 
^^'>y' Marshall, son of the Earl of Pembroke. Their strength 

consisted of the nobles of the North — and tihay 'wetft B^gcJk&iL ^i «&^Cti<^ 
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Northerners, — but many barons from other parts of England joined 
them, and in spite of various compromises offered by the King, they 
laid siege to the castle of Northampton, They there received 
messages of adherence from the mayor and citizens of capture of 
London, into which city they were received in May ; !•<»*<«• 
and thus masters of the greater part of England, and of the capital, they 
compelled John to receive them and hear their demands 
at Buunymede, a meadow by the Thames' side not far 
from Staines. There was signed, on the 16th of June, the paper of 
forty-nine articles, which they presented, and which were afterwards 
drawn up into the shape of the sixty-three articles of the Great 
Charter. 

That Great Charter was the joint work of the insurgent lords, and 
of those who still in name remained faithfal to the Poutteai poii- 
crown. In many points this rising of the barons bears *»<» o'sneiMwi- 
the appearance of an ordinary feudal insurrection. Closer examinar 
tion proves that it was of a different character. The very success of 
Henry II. in his great plan of national regeneration had tended to 
change the character of English politics. Till his time, the bulk of 
the people had regarded the crown on the whole as a defence against 
their feudal tyrants. In the pursuit of good government he had 
crushed the feudal nobles, and had welded Norman and English into 
one nation. In so doing, he had greatly increased the royal power; 
for in those early times good government invariably impHed a strong 
monarchy. In patriotic hands his work might have continued. But 
when the increased royal power passed to reckless rulers, such as 
Eichard and John, it enabled them to play the part of veritable 
tyrants. They had used this power in ruthlessly pillaging the people. 
The great justiciaries, Hubert and Fitz-Peter, content with keeping 
order and retaining constitutional forms, had almost of necessity lent 
themselves to this course, while lesser officials had undoubtedly 
acted with arbitrary violence. The interests of the King and his 
ministers had thus become separated from those of the nation. To 
oppose this tyranny, nobles and people could now act in concert. The 
struggle was no longer between King and people on one side against the 
nobles on the other, but nobles and people had joined against the King. 
Besides this political change, a great revolution had taken place 
in the character of the nobility itself. The feudal nobles, the friends 
of the Conqueror, had for the most part given plsAi^ tsi ^t^k^ tj^Oo^sjJs?^ ^ 
the sons of the counsellois and nmnsleta oil5jeKrj "W. '\3i.*0afe ^yassain^. 
of England alone did lemnaats oi ttx^ o\i tes^^iJ^ ^^sssicL^a. ^^sbsko- 
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The insurrection then, coming from the North, was the work not of 
feudal harons hut of the new ministerial baronage. Again, the claims 
raised, although, inasmuch as the monarchy was still in form a feudal 
monarchy, they bear a resemblance to feudal claims, were such as 
might have been expected from men trained in the habits of adminis- 
tration. They were claims for the redress of abuses of constitutional 
power, and were based upon a written document. In addition to 
this, they were supported by the clergy, who were never and could 
never be feudal in their views, and by the towns, whose interests 
were always opposed to those of the feudal nobility. There is 
another thing to be recollected ; the Charter, as ultimately granted, was 
not the same as the demands of the barons. A considerable number 
of the older barons, of the bishops, and even the Archbishop himself, 
remained ostensibly true to the King, and were present at Bunny- 
mede as his followers. We are told that it was the younger nobles 
who formed the strength of the reforming party. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of the King's actual ministers, and of those foreigners, 
the introduction of whom was one of his gravest errors, the whole of 
John's own following acknowledged the justice of the baronial claims, 
sympathized with the demands raised, and joined in putting them 
into the best shape. The movement was in fsu^t, even where not in 
form, nationaL 
The terms of the Charter were in accordance with this state of 
affairs. To the Church were secured its rights and the 
KacBA charta. fpgg^Qjj^ Qf election (1). To the feudal tenants just 

arrangements in the matters of wardship, of heirship, widowhood, and 
marriage (2-8). Scutage and aids, which John had from the begin- 
ning of his reign taken as a'matter of course, were henceforward to be 
granted by the great council of the kingdom, except in three cases, 
the deliverance of the king from prison, the knighting of his eldest 
son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter (12). The same right 
was secured by the inmiediate tenants to their sub-tenants. The 
great council was to consist of archbishops, bishops and abbots, 
counts and greater barons, summoned severally by writ, and of the 
rest of the tenants in chief, summoned by general writ to the sheriff 
(14). The lands of sub-tenants, seized by the king for treason or 
felony, were to be held by him for a year only, and then to be handed 
over to the tenant's immediate lord (32). Similarly the crown was 
no longer to claim wardship in the case of sub-tenants, nor to change 
the custom of escheated baronies, nor to fill up vacancies in piivate 
Abbejns (43, 46), Theae are all distinct regd\a\ioiia oi ieoAieii -c^^ 
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tions. The more general acts of tyranny of the crown were guarded 
against, by fixing the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster (17) ; 
by the settlement of land processes by itinerant justices in the counties 
where the disputes arose (18) ; by the limitations of punishments within 
reasonable limits (20-22) ; by the restriction of the powers of constables, 
sheriffii, and other royal officers, both in the matter of royal lawsuits 
and of purveyance (28-31) ; by an article (36), which is held to 
foreshadow tJie Habeas Corpus Act, stipulating the Immediate 
trial of prisoners ; and by other articles (38-40), which are held to 
foreshadow trial by jury, and which forbid the passing of sentence 
except on the verdict of a man's equals, and witness upon oath. 
Other points secured their liberties to the free towns and to 
merchants. This Charter was to be guaranteed by the appointment 
of a committee of twenty-five nobles, any four of whom might claim 
redress for infractions of it, and upon refusal proceed to make war 
upon the king. 

This Charter, which with its final clause implied absolute sub- 
mission, John never intended to keep. No sooner were j^^,^ attemwta 
his first ebullitions of anger over, than he proceeded to to break looie 
take steps for destroying it. Messengers were at once '^**"**' 
sent to Home to get it annulled, and to Poitou to collect mercenaries. 
Troops came over in crowds, and the barons in alarm ordered 
William D^Aubign^ to attack the castle of Eochester. He seized it, 
but was there besieged, and compelled to surrender to John's mer- 
cenaries. All the common men of the garrison were hanged. John's 
other message was equally successfuL A letter from Innocent 
announced that he totally disallowed the Charter, and ordered Lang- 
ton to excommunicate the King's enemies. This he refused to do, 
and other excommunications and interdicts were also futile. John's 
temporal weapons were more successful. He overran England with 
his mercenaries, burning, slaying and harrying with ^^^ 
vindictive fury, and so superior was he in the field, that ■nmmoiiod. 
the barons found themselves obliged to summon Louis "^** 
of France to their assistance. Louis' wife was John's niece, and they 
probably intended to use this slender connection to change the 
dynasty. 

His success was not very rapid, though at first he seemed to have the 
game in his hands. He wasted his time and lost his opportunity before 
the castles of Dover and Windsor. Hia coii^TXRX. ^<2i\xL\i^i^y2r^^si%'^'8Sa. 
upon hisf French followers began to exdtfe \^l'fe ^^si\ssvis^ ci'L^vJaaT'Srsv^^^N 
and John's cause was again -weaxing a Tiiatfe\iO"^^ML ^^-^^ssscK^^y^-*^ "^ 
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marching from Lincoln, which he had lately conqneied, he crossed 
the Wasliy with all his supplies which he had lately drawn from 
Lynn. The rise of the tide destroyed the whole of his train, and 
d«»*h. l^rot^Ji ^1 ^is loss, or perhaps poisoned, or perhaps a 
victim to his greediness, he died on the 19tli of October 
at Newark. In July of the same year he had lost his great protector 
Linocent IIL 
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Born 1207=Eleaiior of ProYencei 



EdwudL 



Edmund, Barl of Lancaster. 



Margaret— Alexander IIL 



SeaOamd, 

Alexander II., 1214. 
Alexander III., 1249. 



CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 
France, Germany. 



Philip Ang:astns,1180 
Loois yilL, 1223. 
Lonis IX., 1226. 
PhiUp III., 1270. 



PhUip, 1197. 
Otho IV., 1208. 
Frederick II., 1218. 
Interregnnm, 1250. 



Spain. 

Henry I., 1214. 
Ferd&and III., 1217. 
Alphonso X, 1252. 



POPES.— Honoriua IIL, 1216. Gregory IX, 1227. Celestine IV., 1241 (vacancy 1241). 
Innocent IV., 1248. Alexander IV., 1254. Urban IV., 126L Clement IV., 1265 
(vacancy 1268X Gregory X, 1271. 



AftMiUikope, 

Stephen Langton, 1207— 

1228. 
Richard le Grand, 1229— 

1231. 
Edmnnd Rich, 1234—1240. 
Boniface of Savoy, 1S45— 

1370. 



Chi^-JntOceB. 

Hubert de Burgh, 1216— 

1232. 
Stephen Segrave, 1282— 

1234. 
Hugh Bigot, 125S-1260. 
Hugh le JDespencer, 1260. 
Phmp Bassei 126L 



C\a/noeUoTB. 

Richard de Marisco, 1214— 

1226. 
Ralph Neville, 1226—1244. 
Walter de Merton, 1261. 
Nicholas de Ely, 1263. 
Thomas Cantilnpe, 1265. 
Walter GiiTard, 1265. 
Godfrey Giffard, 1267. 
Richard Middleton, 1260— 

1272. 



IMMEDIATELY upon the death of John, William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, and Gualo, the Papal Legate, the leaders of John's 
faithfiil followers, declared Prince Henry king. It was jjuj^y^ ^ 
a moment of extreme danger. The Scotch had advanced Hennra aco«s- 
as far as Carlisle, the Welsh were harassing the Marches, ''^ 
the East and South of England were in the hands of Louis and the 
revolted barons, the court could with difficulty uphold its influence 
in the West But Marahall was a man of tried ex.^i\^\i<^^^l ^^CQ8^ 
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worthy character, and, though a firm adherent of tbe crown, no Mend 
to tyranny. The presence of the French prince in England shocked 
Foniiraks'i oon- ^ national prejudices. Pembroke set on foot a policy 
flOUtory wmt of conciliation, and attempted to unite all parties against 
"~ the foreigner. He at once separated the cause of the 

young Henry from that of his father by accepting the Charter. He 
wrote friendly letters to the leaders of the revolted barons, and found 
assistance in the ecclesiastical weapons wielded by Qualo. One by 
one the insurgents, feeling themselves sure of constitutional treatment 
at the hands of Pembroke, joined the royal party. Pembroke found 
himself strong enough to risk a battle. Louis had received reinforce- 
ments, and with the insurgent nobles who still upheld his cause 
marched to Lincoln, where, though the town was in his possession, 
uncoh. *^® castle still held out for the English king. Thither 
Pembroke betook himself, determined to bring on a 
decisive engagement Gaining access to the town through the castle, 
his troops fell upon the French in the streets, and completely routed 
^em, capturing nearly aU the English leaders. London and its 
neighbourhood alone remained to Louis, and when a great French 
fleet, under Eustace the Monk, which was bringing him assistance, was 
completely defeated by Hubert do Burgh and I^Albiney, Louis felt 
Lonii leave! . that his cause was lost, and consented to treat. The 
^*'«**^ English, who only wanted to get rid of him, granted 

easy terms, including the freedom of most of their prisoners. They 
even advanced 10,000 marks towards defraying the heavy fine which 
Gualo on the part of the Churoh demanded as an expiation for 
disobedience to the Eoman See, and Louis was escorted with aU 
honour to the sea coast, and retired. 

With Louis the great obstacle to the settlement of the countiy was 
gone. Pembroke continued to act in a conciliatory spirit. A pardon 
was issued, including all political offenders ; peace with Scotland 
was secured ; and the Charter, together with the charter of the forests, 
was again signed. It underwent, however, some changes. The King 
was no longer acting under coercion ; restrictions which Pembroke 
considered inexpedient were therefore removed. His object appears 
to have been to reproduce as far as possible the state of things existing 
in the reign of Henry IL The destruction of castles erected during 
the late reign was therefore ordered, and the clause of the Charter 
forbidding the levy of scutage without the consent of the barons 
omitted. The reconciliation thus effected was in fact the triumph of 
the crown ; the offices were filled with adherents of John. Bat in 
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the hands of Pembioke the legained power of the crown would have 
been constitutionally employed. 

His death opened the door to a strange attempt on the part of the 
Papal See. The influence of Qualo, the Papal Legate, y^^^^^^ 
had been great It had been so because John's resigna- to gonn by 
tion of his crown was regarded at Rome as no vain for- ^^'^^^ 
mality, but as a real cession. But Gualo, a man of somewhat weak 
character, was no match for Pembroke, and was unfitted to make good 
the authority which Eome was inclined to claim. He was recalled, 
and a much more energetic legate appointed in the person of Pan- 
dulf, now Bishop elect of Norwich. His appointment rej^sents 
an ^ort on the part of Eome to govern England as a conquered pro- 
vince by means of its legates. The natural governor of England during 
the minority of the sovereign was the great justiciary Hubert de Burgh. 
But Pandulf assumed authority over him, and his letters amply - 
prove how overbearingly he used it. His government was puidairi 
at first successful The dangers of a French invasion were «w«rBm«ift. , 
averted by a renewal for four years of the Peace of Chinon. TliS 
friendship of Scotland was secured by the marriage of Heniy's sister 
Jane with the Scotch king. A splendid coronation, and an ostenta- 
tious ceremonial at the removal of Becket's bones to the Cathedral of 
Canterbury, seemed to show the restored grandeur both of Ki>g and 
Church ; while a Bull from Pope Honorius commanded the restora- 
tion of the royal castles, which the poverty of the King had, in many 
instances, obliged him to pledge to their governors. But Pandulf s 
conduct was too overbearing to be endured. Langton, as the head 
of the English Church, and therefore no Mend to the immediate 
government of Home, tried to curb him by demanding 
his obedience as one of his su£&agan bishops. The Pope 
declared him free firom this obedience so long as his consecration to 
the see of Norwich was uncompleted. Langton finally betook himself 
to Eome, and there, by what means we know not, succeeded in obtain- 
ing an order for his recaU, accompanied by a promise that no resident 
legate should be appointed in England during his own lifetime. 

Hubert de Burgh at once took his proper position as regent, 
supported by the national Church ; and the attempt at THmnidi of 
immediate rule from Eome may be said to have fedled, ^JSwh^SST 
though throughout the reign England was regarded as in ^ Bvgb. 
a special manner a fief of the Papal See, and, as Pope Innocent IV. 
said afterwards, '' a well of wealth from which Eome might draw un- 
limitedly." For eight yean Hubert ruled En^laxL<i ^^« ^^ ^^is^ 
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unduly grasping of money, he was occasicnally arbitrary, but on 
the whole his government was directed to the honest support of the 
Great Charter, and the destruction of that foreign influence under 
which England was suffering. 

The centre of this influence was Peter des Boches, who had the care 
paruei in of the King's person. These two ministers, Hubert and 

*"«*»^ Peter, were the representatives of the different sides of that 

quarrel which gives its tone to the whole reign. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the period is the growth of national feeling. This feeling had 
been outraged by John by the introduction of foreign favourites. The 
claims of the Pope on England, the tyranny which he exercised on the 
national Church, and the constant bestowal of English livings upon 
foreigners, had a similar effect in shocking the feelings of the clergy. 
Thus while the Pope and King appear throughout the reign as the 
favourers of foreigners, the national party both in State and Church were 
closely connected. As yet, indeed, the King was too young for such a 
part ; the representative of the foreign party was Des Boches. Bound 
nim gathered themselves all classes of malcontents, consisting chiefly 
of those foreign mercenaries whom John had raised to power, and who 
were occupying the royal castles, of Llewellyn of Wales in close con- 
nection with them, and of the nobles of Ireland. Des Boches' in- 
fluence at Bome secured for this party on most points the support of 
the Pope. For two years they were constantly thwarting the govern- 
ment of De Burgh. The necessities of the government had obliged 
him to be severe in the collection of money ; but there was some 
slight colouring for the charge of undue severity which was laid 
against him. An uproar in London, headed by Constantine Fitz- 
Alulf, an old partisan of the French invaders, had been followed by 
the summary execution of that demagogue. Attacks both in Wales 
and. in Ireland upon the property of William Marshall, who was 
thoroughly English in his views, were the first signs of the coming 
storm. A Bull which De Burgh obtained from Honorius declar- 
ing the King of age, and demanding the restitution of the castles, 
brought matters to a crisis. Under this provocation the barons and 
Peter des Boches proceeded to action. An attack on London was 
Opposition planned, but failed. But the discontented nobles openly 

LeicMitw appeared before the King ; and Peter des Boches for- 

1223. mally charged Hubert with treason, and demanded his 

dismissal. Led by the Earl of Chester, they retired, and kept Christ- 
jnas with great pomp at Leicester. Tbe Jxia^dai^ wid the King 
determined to hold a rival meeting at "SoxtViwiL^^ViTu 'YXife ic«^^ 
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appeal for help was waimly answered. The force collected at Nor- 
thampton was too strong for the malcontents. Excom- B«nimp«umof 
munication issued against them by Stephen Langton «>y^<»«tt^ 
completed their discomfiture. They separated and obtained peace 
as a price of the surrender of the castles. There was one exception, 
Faukes de Breaut^, who contrived to retain his strongholds. This 
man, a mercenary of John, had risen to be the sheriff of six counties, 
the governor of several castles, and a Baron of the Ex- Deitnettoii of 
chequer. Hubert determined to complete his victory by ^JJJS^ 
destroying him. His opportunity occurred, when Fauke's ua*. 
brother William laid hands on the travelling justice Henry Braibroc 
and imprisoned him at Bedford. With extreme rapidity De Burgh 
marched against him and captured Bedford. Faukes fled to join lis 
former comrades ; but it was in vain that both Chester and Peter des 
Boches, now at one with the Justiciary, petitioned in his favour, 
Pe Burgh remained immoved, and De Breaut^ was stripped of all 
his offices, and condemned to perpetual exile. He betook himself 
to Rome, where he managed to obtain the ear of the Court, and 
still further increased the difficulties of the English government. 

Although he had thus worsted his domestic enemies the Justiciary 
was surrounded with difficulties. Philip Augustus had jj,^„^ ^^ 
died in 1223, and had been succeeded by his son Louis Fnuwa. Death 
VIIL, the old enemy of England. He had begun his *"""'• 
xeign with a threat of renewed war, to which the disturbed state of 
Poitou and Guienne afforded a constant opportunity. In those 
countries there was a succession of unceasing disputes between town 
and town and noble and noble ; the country roughly forming itself 
into two parties, the towns and the nobles. In 1224, war had in fact 
broken out Henry had sought the friendship of the German 
Emperor Frederick against France, and connected himself with Peter 
Duke of Brittany, and when Louis appeared at the head of a great 
army, nominally for a war ageiinst the Albigenses, it seemed probable 
that its real aim was the English provinces. Louis' unexpected 
death changed the state of affairs. The new king was a child in the 
hands of his mother Blanche, and the French nobles took n« g«,i. negiece 
the opportunity to loosen the connection between them- ***• opportunity, 
selves and the crown which Philip II. had established, and thus 
destroyed for the present the possibility of imited national action. 
But although, on the first slackening of authority ^ ^ "^^SJiss^ ^"saas^fc^ 
into the English hands, the chance oi iarnaxii^ ». \m^/^ <2>^-^<i«(i!G^^'< 
among the discontented French, nobles waa aXioN^ife^ ^»<^ ^-asj^NScs^^s*^^^ 
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One by one even the old allies of the English returned to their 
poitoaremainfl allegiance to France. At length, Richard, the King^s 
J^**"*** brother, who had the title of Count of Poiton, and 

had commanded his army, joined in the general pacification. 

It was the financial difficulties of the government which had chiefly 
prevented the success of this war. The opposition to Hubert de 
Burgh was constant, and it had only been upon condition of again 
Eab«rt'i eon- s^i^g the Charter that the King had been able to raise 
ttamed powar. ^ fifteenth for the French war. This tax was probably 
the first raised in strict accordance with the terms of the Charter. De 
Burgh was honestly desirous, in opposition to the arbitrary views of 
his rival Des Roches, that the King should rule constitutionally, and 
both by proclamation and by official letters he took care to ^read a 
knowledge of the Charter in the country. Although Henry was 
declared of age in 1227, when he was twenty, the government of De 
Burgh practically continued. He was made Earl of Kent, and 
declared Justiciary for life ; and his victory was completed by the 
absence of Peter des Roches, who thought it better to withdraw for a 
time to the Crusades. His rule was not very popular among the 
nobles : not only was he naturally disliked by the chiefs of the 
adverse party, he even quarrelled with Richard, the King's brother, 
and with William MarshalL Such an act indeed as the following 
could scarcely have failed to make him enemies. An inquisition was 
issued to examine into the title deeds^ of all tenants in chief, who 
were obliged to make good their titles by large payments. The sum 
derived from this inquiry amounted to i5lOO,000. 

The support which the Justiciary invariably received from Langton 
LaagtoB gap- bears witness to the national character of his govem- 
porte his policy, ment. The Archbishop's efforts to free the Church from 
its foreign slavery were perhaps even more laborious than those of 
the Justiciary. Already the system which reached such excesses 
afterwards had been established. Gualo and PanduH had been but 
single instances of a number of Roman officials who had grown rich 
on gifts of English benefices ; and now the Roman Court determined, 
under the pretext of raising money for the Crusade, to demand both 
in France and England two benefices in each diocese and each abbey 
for the exclusive use of Rome. In neither country was the demand 
allowed, Otho, a Papal legate, held a council in 1226 at West- 
minster, and brought forward the demand. The clergy would pro- 
bably have had to yield, had not the Archbishop, by private negotia- 

1 By writ of ^tto toarmnto. 
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tions with, the Pope, succeeded in getting the Legate's commission 
withdrawn. The clergy then expressly declared that by the laws of 
England they were free from such exactions. That England was 
allowed thus to escape, and that the exactions were comparatively so 
light in these first years of the reign, is due to the character of 
Honorius and to the interest which he always took in the young 
King, whom he regarded as his special vassal and ward. The case 
was different when he was succeeded by Gregory IX., ouiige of 
the nephew of Innocent III., and the heir to his im- J^SU «e 
perious temper. It was fortunate that his constant war Mttou. 
with the German Emperor prevented him from meddling much 
with English politics. 

But this period, during which England was governed by such 
patriotic leaders as De Burgh and Langton, working in harmony with 
one another, was coming to a dose. In 1228, the Arch- ^^^^ ^ 
bishop died, and was succeeded, after a disputed election, Langton. 
by Bichard Chancellor of Lincoln, who was authorita- 
tively nominated by the Pope. The new Archbishop did not live long, 
and was in his turn succeeded, also on the nomination of the Pope, by 
Edmund Bich, a man of great sanctity and singleness of purpose. In 
the following year, a quarrel occurred between the King and the 
Justiciary, which was probably the beginning of that nobleman's falL 

Henry, now that he was of age, had become anxious to distinguish 
himself by regaining some of his continental dominions, q,^^,^ ^ 
To this he was pressed by the discontented French Honryaad 
nobles, more especially by the Count of Toulouse, ^•*^*'*^ 
who was suffering from tiie Albigensian crusades, by the Counts 
of Brittany and of the provinces in the north-east of France. 
In other words, he was thinking of throwing England back 
into that position of entanglement and dependence Hoiry'iftiM 
which had hitherto prevented the formation of the *»»*«» pou«y. 
national spirit This was exactly opposed to the Justiciary's views. 
He was tmable to change the King's mind; but when Henry 
arrived at Portsmouth, where his army was assembled, he found the 
ships insufficient for its transport. Full of rage, he turned upon 
Hubert, abusing him as a grey-haired traitor, and affirming that he 
was bribed by France. The expedition had to be postponed, which 
was fortunate, as the scutage which had been demanded from the 
Barons and the Church had indeed been granted, but not yet collected. 
It was not tiU the end of April 1230 that the armies sailed. Althou^k 
the expedition was unwise in it»elfy it "woa nv^ ^xcL<e^ '^*'^Si2l "^^ 
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exceptioii of the CMmt of Champagne, nearly all the French Barons 
were in arms, or ready to rise, against the Queen Eegent Blanche ; 
but Henry was incapable of seizing the opportunity. He tried diplo- 
macy instead of war, but it was in vain that he persuaded many of 
the Barons of Poitou to join him ; Blanche found means to break up 
the confederation against her. This change in the aspect of affairs 
compelled Henry to make a truce, and before the end of the year 
he returned home, leaving a small army behind him. 

Under pretext of continuing the war, a new scutage was demanded 
and granted, not without opposition from the clergy ; but finally a 
peace for three years was concluded in July 1231, which was again 
renewed for five years in 1235. We may suppose, although Henry 
declared that he was on perfectly good terms with the Justiciary, that 
their great difference on foreign policy made his suspicious mind 
2etg„ of inclined to listen willingly to the insinuations of Des 

Dei socboi. Koches, his evil genius, who in this year returned from 
the Crusade. Every difficulty of the Justiciary was artfully taken 
advantage of. Among other things laid to his charge was the insecure 
state of the Welsh borders. He was even represented as fostering a. 
strange lawless opposition to the encroachment of Eome, which had 
been showing itself in the kingdom. A secret society, part lay, part 
clerical, had been formed to check the habit of granting English 
livings to foreign priests, thus not only destroying the funds of the 
English clergy, but overriding the rights of private patronage. The 
society wrote letters to all ecclesiastical bodies, threatening them 
with vengeance if they paid the incomes of the foreign interlopers. 
, The associates did not confine themselves to threats ; 

V^' ** several foreign priests were robbed and outraged. The 
head of the conspiracy, Sir Robert Twenge, boldly justified his 
conduct to the King, and was allowed to depart imharmed, and carry 
his complaints direct to Rome. The rioters were said to have shown 
in their justification letters from the Justiciary. 

It is scarcely possible that this could have been true ; but, together 

Ytsi of with the disturbances on the Welsh Marches, it formed 

De Bnr^. ^he chief among a series of very trivial charges which 

were brought against Hubert, and produced his falL On the 29th of 

July 1232, he was suddenly suspended from all his offices. TTia place 

was taken by Stephen de Segrave, a close ally of Des Roches. Peter 

de Bivaiix, probably the Bishop's son, was made treasurer, and other 

favourites of the Bishop were raised to of&c^. "S^jXieEt, %.mace of the 

strength ofhia enemies, took lefuge ialliQ "Pxiony ol^etX.^Tivct'^xarKfc^. 
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He was granted a few weeks to prepare his defence, and to get ready 
accounts which were demanded of all the money thfit had ever passed 
through his hands. Supposing that he was thus at liberty for the 
present, he went to Bury St. Edmunds to join his wife, but on his 
journey thither, at Brentwood, he was, by order of the Court, assaulted, 
and fled for refuge to the sanctuary of a neighbouring chapeL He 
was torn from his refuge, and hurried to London. The favour he 
had gained in the eyes of the people and his whole political aim are 
well shown in the words that are reported to have been used by a 
smith when ordered to put irons on him : '' Is not this that true and 
noble Hubert who has so often snatched England from the devas- 
tating hand of the foreigners, and made England, England V The 
Church obliged Henry to restore him to his sanctuary, and the love 
with which he was regarded was shown by the touching offer of his 
own chaplain, Luke, Bishop of Dublin, to give himself up in his 
place. The effect of taking sanctuary was, that the EOteb of taking 
fugitive was bound to swear before the coroner that he ■«wtn«T. 
would leave England for ever. This exile he was bound to seek 
within forty days, leaving the coast within a tide after his arrival 
there, or, if the wind made that impossible, walking daily into the 
sea to show his willingness to do so. Hubert could not bring himself 
to abjure England ; he would not therefore leave his sanctuary, and 
being surrounded by his enemies, was starved into submission. He 
was treated mercifully ; his Crown flefs were taken from him, his 
own property he retained, but he was kept in confinement in the 
Castle of Devizes. 

Once in command of the government, Peter des Roches pushed 
headlong to the attainment of his objects. The friends of Btvoiiitton 
De Burgh were swept from the Court, The offices were JSS^ ** 
filled with foreigners. Henry was persuaded to bring over isss. 
2000 troops from France. But Hubert was not the only Englishman 
among the nobility. Bichard Marshall of Pembroke, the second son 
of the great Begent, and now his representative, raised the voice of 
patriotism, and declared to the King that as long as foreigners were 
ruling none of his English counsellors would appear at Court Des 
Boches answered insolently that the King and his foreigners would 
soon bring rebels to reason. At assemblies at Oxford g^^^p^^. 
and at Westminster the same sort of language was used, broke upholds 
By Peter's advice, the King began to proceed against his ""***^ 
discontented subjects. He deprived Gil\)ett "BaaefcY. q\\c^ ^t^s^gse^^^ 
djudoideied the appiehensioii of Ma \>To\\xKt-mAa^ ^\hi«^n'^^^^ 
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fled to the Earl Marshall, their property fell to Riyaiix. In August, 
a day was appointed for the delivery of hostages by the suspected 
nobles. Pembroke, the Marshall, hearing that there was a plot 
against his life, retired to his Welsh possessions. The King sununoned 
troops to meet him at Gloucester. The Marshall and his friends were 
outlawed without trial ; fresh foreign troops came thronging over, 
and civil war began. The King's army did not fare well, and the 
clergy began to take up the cause of the Marshall They protested 
against the confiscation of a peer's property without triad. '* There 
are no peers in England,'' said des Roches, '^ as in France ; the King 
may sentence whom he will, and drive them from the country." The 
clergy could not hear such absolute principles unmoved. They 
threatened Des Roches and his favourites with excommunication; 
and when the King demanded their censure upon the Marshall for 
an attack upon Gloucester, they said the city was his, and they found 
no grounds for censure. 

Meanwhile, afraid for his life, De Burgh had escaped from Devizes 
and again taken sanctuary. Again he was illegally torn from it, 
again the Church remonstrated, and he was again restored. A sudden 
inroad into Wiltshire under the Marshall's friend Siward set him at 
liberty, and he inunediately joined the Marshall at StriguL Again 
Edmund of *^^ again the royal troops were worsted ; and at length, 
cantepbnry in 1234, at a meeting of the clergy at Westminster, Arch- 
Bod^MB' usL bishop Edmund took the matter up, explained to the 
"^ King the wretched effects of trusting to his foreign 

counsellors, warned him that excommunication would most likely 
fall upon him too, and induced him at length to order the Bishop of 
Wincheflter to retire and attend to his spiritual work in his diocese. 
Eor a month longer the war went on, or rather attacks continued to 
be made upon the followers of Peter. But in May, news arrived that 
Richard Marshall had been treacherously killed in Ireland at the 
instigation of Des Roches. This was more than the King, himself 
could bear, and the Archbishop received orders to restore to favour 
all those whom Des Roches had outlawed. Gilbert Marshall received 
the property and office of his late brother, and Hubert was allowed 
to retain the earldom of Kent and his own property. This change 
was followed by the removal of Peter's creatures. After some years 
of absence, he himself returned to England, was received into favour, 
and died in his diocese in 1239. 
^ai^i/o/DeisEoches was not productive of such advantageous 
changes in the government as might Taavft \i^esi «x:?^\«A, ^^^gwra 
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held for a few years the office of Justiciary. On his death the office 
was not renewed till after the Parliament at Oxford. Balph Neville 
continaed in more or less favour as Chancellor till 1244, Henry beoomM 
when that office also fell into abeyance. The King idaown 
practically became his own minister, and unfortunately ■"****■*"• 
his views of government had more in common with those of Des 
Boshes than with those of De Burgh. It is true that the growing 
power of the Great Council, which was gradually gaining the name of 
Parliament, prevented any great infractions of the Charter, and com- 
pelled the King again and agam to renew that document, though 
always in exchange for an aid. The frequency of renewal, however, 
seems to show repeated effi)rts on the part of the King to free himself 
from it ; nor was the state of his treasury such as to enable him to do 
without legitimate sources of revenue. The real faults of his reign 
were not illegal extensions of the royal power, but the readiness*with 
which he allowed and even joined in the exactions of the Papal See, 
and the total absence of national objects which distinguish his rule, 
which may be traced to his culpable partiality to foreigners. From 
the year 1236 till the Parliament of Oxford, these errors were con- 
tinually on the increase. 

The first great influx of foreigners was caused by his marriage. In 
1236, he married Eleanor, the second daughter of Count Emry'i 
Raymond Berenger of Provence, and sister of the Queen »M*ri*8«- 
of France. From that moment, the Court was in the hands of the 
Queen's relatives. It was especially the Queen's imdes j^nsnee otxtm 
into whose hands patronage felL William, Bishop of Qa««'««Mi«^ 
Valence, was the first. To him was given the vast property of 
Bichmond in Yorkshire, which had previously belonged to the Counts 
of Brittany, and the King had almost ^succeeded in securing for him 
the Bishopric of Winchester when news of his death was brought. 
He was succeeded by another uncle, Peter of Savoy. Richmond was 
handed on to him ; Pevensey and Hastings were intrusted to him, 
and the wardship of the Earl of Warrenne, which completed his 
power m the south-east comer of England. To increase his influence, 
he brought over numbers of young foreign ladies, and married them 
to some of the great Earls of England. The death of Edmund Rich, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1240, allowed the King to secure that 
See, after an interval of five years, for another of his uncles, Boniface, 
whose violence and warlike bearing, as well as his y^^^^^^'^^^z^^^ VW 
a strange contrast to liis predecessor. "PeXat ^<ei ^^^ ^©sssBssRiGfc^ 
another Savoyaxd, was made Bisliop oi "KLet^ox^, «s^^ ^jSj^-c^^ssS^ 
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became Henry's disreputable agent in the business of the Sicilian 
monarchy. This lavish support of foreigners naturally caused great 
discontent in England, and was repeatedly the subject of complaints 
in the Great Council Thus, in 1236 and 1237, there were three 
stormy councils, nor was the money the King required granted till 
the sanctions of the Magna Charta were again renewed. The arri'Tal 
of the Cardinal Otho as Papal Legate did not mend matters ; his 
efforts at reconciliation were useless, and he soon turned his attention 
to collecting money for the Church. At this time, for a very short 
period, it seemed as if Richard Earl of Cornwall, the King's brother, 
might have assumed the post of leader of the English party ; but his 
patriotic efforts were short-lived. A few years after he married the 
Queen's sister, and threw his influence upon the side of the foreignera 

A far greater man took the post he thus resign^ Simon de 
FomifttioBofa Montfort, destined to be the real national leader of 
SiderMiJS'' England, was rising into importance. The Bister and 
deMo&tfort. heiress of Count Robert of Leicester had married the 
Count of Montfort, and died in 1204. In 1215, the whole English 
property had been given to Ealph Earl of Chester. Simon de 
Montfort, the Conqueror of the Albigenses, never possessed it, 
but his eldest son Almaric, after the death of the Earl of Chester, 
in 1232, demanded the property and honours of Leicester for 
his younger brother Simon, who was thus acknowledged as the 
owner of the property. He held the bason of water as High-Steward 
at the Queen's coronation, shortly aft^r married the King's sister, the 
widow of William, second Earl of Pembroke, and succeeded in getting 
that marriage acknowledged by Gregory IX. in 1238. like all those 
who had to do with Henry, he was obliged to bear extraordinary 
changes of fortune firom the flckle character of the King. An angry 
quarrel drove him abroad, and, in 1240, in company with Richard of 
Cornwall, he set out for the Holy Land. 

During their absence the government of England grew continually 
worse. Men began to weary of the personal government of the King. 
For several years the great oflSlces of justiciary and chancellor had been 
left unfilled, and their duties performed by subordinate officials, upon 
whom the King lavished his favours. One of the chief of these was 
Mansell, who is said to have held no less than 700 livings, and to 
have been in the yearly receipt of 8000 marks. The Church was 
Revival la tbe gradually driven to make common cause with the lay 
obncii. opposition. It was a time of spiritual revivaL The 

great monastic orders had lapsed into the position of wealthy 
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landowners. The work which in the early times they had so well 
performed, the civilization of the country districts, was over. They 
had hecome lazy and luxurious. The prelates had for the most part 
deserted their spiritual calling and hecome statesmen. The Church 
as a whole, as represented hy the Pope, had misused its influence. 
Crusades had hecome the instruments of temporal aggrandizement, 
or of revenge upon the personal enemies of the Pope. A spiritual 
revival had heen set on foot almost at the same time hy St. Dominic 
and St. Francis d'Assisi, who had founded the two great orders of 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the Black and Grey Friars. The vow 
of poverty, evaded hy the older orders, had hecome a reality. The 
estahlishments of the Friars had met with great success ; thousands 
thronged to he enrolled in their orders. They had rapidly spread 
over Europe, and had lately arrived in England, and there hegun 
their work of regeneration. They had lahoured chiefly in the 
towns and among the most wretched outcasts of society, and had 
there called into life new religious energy, mingled with hatred 
towards their wealthy predecessors the old monks, and with a con- 
sciousness of personal equality in the sight of God, which tended 
much to strengthen the democratic feeling which supplied Simon de 
Montfort with his strongest support. Their teaching had not 
affected the lower classes alone ; numbering among them many 
learned men, they speedily got possession of the education at Oxford, 
and found a friend in GrostSte, the learned Bishop of -^^^^ 
Lincoln. The reforms which the Church demanded 
were carried out hy him as far as possible in his diocese ; and under 
his guidance^ and that of Edmund Eich, the Church of England was 
becoming at once spiritual and nationaL The folly of the King, who 
filled the high ecclesiastical offices with foreign fiavourites, the 
exactions of the Pope, who, acting hand in hand with him, placed 
hundreds of benefices in the hands of Italian priests, compelled all 
that was best in the Church to throw itself absolutely on the side of 
the reformers. 

Ecclesiastical and secular misgovemment went on side by side. 
Disastrous expeditions to France, and consequent exactions from the 
people, were intermingled with the visits of Papal emissaries, to wring 
from the wretched clergy contributions for the Papal war against 
the Hohenstaufen. In 1242, the King undertook to re- Affain of 
gain Poitou. Bichard of Cornwall had been nominal '®****^ 
Count of that province, when, in 1241, Louis gave his brother 
Alphonsr the same title. The most important no\A&TCkaxL\SL^ih^^ ^^rssxc^se^ 
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was the Count de la Marclie, who had married Henry's mother. He 
at first did homage to the new Count, but afterwards, urged it is 
supposed by his ambitious wife, renounced his fealty, and demanded 
assistance &om Henry. The King therefore landed in the following 
year m Gascony. De la Marche soon began to repent of what he had 
done, and Henry, never a very active warrior, was disheartened by 
his treachery. The armies at length met near Taillebourg, on the 
Charente. Afraid of being surrounded, Henry employed his brother 
Bichard, who had gained general favour with the French by liberally 
ransoming prisoners in the Crusade, to secure an armistice. He took 
the opportunity of falling back to Saintes, where he was almost 
surprised by the pursuing enemy. After this he was gradually 
driven backwards to the Garonne, while Marche and his revolted 
barons again accepted their French lord. The year was wasted in 
fruitless negotiations with the discontented Count of Toulouse, and 
in collecting money and troops from England. Henry quarrelled 
with his own nobles, who gradually left his army ; and early in 1243 
LonofPoMoo. returned to England, having accepted a peace, which 
1***- deprived him of the whole of Poitou and of the Isle of 

Bh4. Gkiscony was now the only part of France remaining to the 
Prince Ridhard English. It was during this campaign that Bichard of 
joint the foreign Comwall met and married Sancha, the Queen's sister, 
'''^' throwing up from this time all chance of leading the 

national party, and attaching himself to the foreigners. 

Such a war did not tend to the popularity of the King. The 
Tt.,^M*\^m In exchequer had been empty, money was stringentiy and 
£^"* often ill^ally exacted. A new Pope, Innocent IV., 
UM* was elected, and the exactions from the English clergy 

resumed more vigorously than ever : for the Pope was carrying on 
the contest he had inherited against Frederick II., and was now 
oogneuat summoning at Lyons the council his predecessor had 

Lyona. fedled to collect, in hopes of destroying for ever the 

power of the Hohenstaufen. His agent. Master Martin, travelled 
through England, piUaging the clergy till the English could bear it 
no longer, and the barons joined with the Church in demanding his 
dismissal The foreign element in the Church too continued its 
baneful activity. Boniface, the Archbishop, laid waste his rich see, 
cutting down the timber and sending the profits abroad, while the 
King attempted, though in vain, to secure the Bishopric of 
Chichester for Bobert de Passelewe. The nation determined to 
demand its rights at the Council of Lyons. The English ambassadors 
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there took an opportunity of charging the Pope with not being con- 
tented with his Peter's Pence and the yearly 1000 marks Fauie atUmpta 
wMch John had promised, with Bending his messengers ^SSL 
to make further exactions, and with filling English bene- um. 
fices against the wiU of their patrons with ItaUan priests. 60,000 
marks a year thns passed into the hands of foreigners, ignorant of the 
langoage, and mostly living abroad. The Pope vouchsafed no answer, 
but shortly afterwards issued a Bull forbidding pluralities, and pro- 
mising to respect the rights of patrons. The Bull remained a dead 
letter ; and the very next year 6000 marks were exacted, and foreign 
priests were as plentiful as ever, admitted to their benefices under 
what was spoken of as '' non obstante " clauses, which set aside all 
previous Bulls. The feeling in England against the Pope, who 
exacted, and the King, who allowed the exactions, grew more and 
more determined. 

In 1247 matters grew still worse. A &esh swarm of foreigners 
arrived in England ; De la Marche was dead, and the inroad of 
King's half-brothew came over and were at once received JJJJJJSm. 
with favour and honoured with profuse gifts. Chief imt. 
among them was William of Valence, and his brother Aymer, who, 
in the year 1250, was made Bishop of Winchester, though he was 
never consecrated. The foreign policy of England was by these men 
managed for their own interests. Thus on the death of Raymond 
Berenger, Provence was allowed to pass into the hands of Charles of 
Anjou, who had married the Queen's youngest sister ; and thus Heniy 
made use of a crusade, on which he said that he was going, to demand 
large sums of money from the people. In 1248 the crisis seemed 
approaching. At a meeting of Parliament many charges were raised 
against the favourites ; and the feeling against the King's siaoonftwt of 
personal government, which had long been growing, »«»»* 
found vent. In blind security, Henry continued his course. The 
King's revenue, squandered in empty magnificence or oontiiuied 
lavish grants to his foreign friends, became more and ni^powniawnt. 
more dilapidated. Money had to be borrowed. All men with an in- 
come of ^20 were compelled to take up their knighthood ; and afraid 
to have recourse to illegal aids from the nobility, the King turned 
upon the cities, more especially London, and demanded noiAgei on 
and obtained great tallages from them. The crusade tt^c^**"- 
constantly supplied him with an excuse for these exactions ; yet even 
when the King of France was taken prisoner in Egypt, Henry and his 
crosaders made no movement He contented himself with appointing 
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a day for his expedition ; the expedition itself did not take place. 
^ _^ ^ Innocent indeed had other ends in view : he was bent 

DlTtniooi of 

the cnuado. far more on the destruction of the Hohenstaufen than on 
"***• the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. Frederick IL had 

died in December 1250, and the Pope's energies were now directed 
to driving those who remained of this family from their kingdom of 
the two SiciHes. 

Far indeed from assisting Louis, Henry had regarded his absence 
as an opportunity for regaining his power in the south of France. 
Gascony was in a state of complete confusion, chiefly through the 
insurrections of Gaston of Beam and assaults &om the King of 
Navarre. To bring it into order, Henry had, in 1248, appointed 
Kontfort'a Simou de Montfort Ms governor there. His govem- 
goTvnunent msnt had been completely successful, and at length, in 
of GaMony. 1250, Gastou was sent a prisoner to England. In his 
foolish soft-heartedness, Henry at once pardoned and released him. 
But the vigorous government of Simon had excited the displeasure 
both of the nobles and of the towns. They sent an embassy under 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux to lay charges against him before Henry. 
The King, flckle and jealous, listened to them ; and Leicester was 
summoned home. He had almost ruined himself in his efforts to 
HLKtaurei Carry on his government well, and an angry scene of 
with the King, personal recrimination occurred, the King charging him 
with treason, while Simon demanded repayment for the money he 
had expended. It shows the state of personal contempt into which 
the King had fallen, that Leicester could venture to give him the lie 
direct. But the King could not do without him ; by the influence 
of the Earl of Cornwall the quarrel was adjusted, and De Montfort 
returned as he believed to his government. His back was scarcely 
turned when the King appointed in his place his young son Edward, 
and ordered the Gascons not to obey De Montfort. Feeling himself 
thus freed from his charge, De Montfort went to Paris. The 
opinion of his abilities was so high, that he was offered the regency 
of France ; but slighted though he had been at home, he was still 
true to his adopted country, and declined the flattering offer. 

Left to himself, Henry found the Gascons more than he could 
manage. He collected indeed much money for the expedition ; the 
By Leicester'! Charter being renewedas usualasthe priceof a grant. The 
aid Gaicoiiy Jews had to advance money, the towns were taUaged. 
ii laved. -g^^^ ^^^ ^ things would have gone badly had not 

Leicester again patriotically offered his services, and taken command 
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of the difitorbed province. With his assistance, and with money 
obtained from England, by dint of lying letters, narrating the extreme 
danger of the King from the approach of a vast army of Christians 
and Saracens imder the King of Castile, peace was made with 
Alphonso X., at that time the King of Castile, and a marriage arranged 
between Edward and his daughter the Princess Eleanor. This expedi- 
tion therefore had on the whole been successful ; but it plunged the 
King still deeper into money difficulties, while his con- Henry'a money 
stant demands for money, and the dishonest means he ^ifflc«itt««. 
had taken to secure it, had lowered him still farther in the eyes of 
the people. His foolish ambition and his adherence to the Papal 
See completed what his long reign of misgovemment had begun. 

It has been said that the Pope's chief object was to remove the 
Hohenstaufen from their Italian dominions. As early as 1252, 
seeking some prince whom he might set in their place, ^, p^^ ^^^ 
and being assured of the fidelity of the English King, Edmund tiM 
he offered the throne of Sicily to Eichard of ComwalL SSS^ **' 
That Prince, remembering that Henry, Frederick's son, ^*'**- 
was his own nephew, and too prudent to trust himself blindly to the 
Pope, declined the offer. But when young Henry died in 1253, and 
Sicily feU. into the hands of Conrad and of his hsdf brother Manfred, 
the Pope repeated his offer to King Henry's son Edmund. By him 
it was foolishly accepted ; Conrad also died, and a great opportunity 
was opened for the Pope's intrigues. There were three parties in 
Sicily : the German party, who upheld a son of Conrad, the Italian 
Qibdlines, who obeyed Manfred, and the Sicilians, who followed 
Peter Bufus, the Emperor's lieutenant. The Pope succeeded in brib- 
ing the leader of the German party, and his views seemed on the 
point of realization, when he died. He was succeeded by Alexander 
lY., who was reputed a moderate man, but who accepted all the 
arrangements of his predecessor. Henry had returned from Gascony, 
after a costly visit to Paris, deeply in debt The Charter of London 
was again set aside, and a heavy tallage inflicted ; the Jews were 
again compelled to pay large sums of money ; and the Barons in Par- 
liament were loudly complaining of grievances, and demanding 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Justiciary and Chancellor. In 
the midst of all these difficulties, the King was foolish 
enough to accept the Sicilies on ruinous terms. Two sidiyoa 
hundred ounces of gold yearly, and the support of 300 "*"" **"™^ 
knights, were to be promised, the expenses of the war to be paid, and 
an army at once sent to claim the kingdom. The Po^^ kis*^^ \&^ 
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management of this wai in his own hands, bnt the Bishop of Here- 
ford, Henry's envoy, was allowed to make the Eling responsible for 
the outlay. The Pope b^an immediately to send his creditors direct 
to Henry, and twice before the end of the year 1256, a Papal L^ate 
of the name of Enstand had appeared in England, raised money of 
unknown value from the English Church, and &eed the King &om 
his Crusader's oath, that he might employ his forces against Sicily. 

The English Church was indeed at his mercy. BonifEu^ of 
ooBsequent Canterbury lived abroad, and was completely in the 
•»»****«n^ Papal interest, the Archbishopric of York was vacant, 

the Bishops of Winchester and Hereford were creatures of the King. 
Henry himself was acting in complete harmony with the Pope, who 
had several times granted him a tenth from the clergy, and had given 
him the incomes of all vacant benefices, and of intestates. The 
Church was driven into close union with the rapidly rising baronial 
opposition, and was obliged to regard its temporalities as ordinary 
baronies. Scotland and Wales were again becoming troublesome, 
and the lukewarmness of the English Barons prevented successful 
Ttoriue *^«>fa* resiBtance to their inroads. To add to the difficulties of 
i»T. England, 1257 was a year of fearful want. The weather 

was so bad that the harvest stood rotting in the fields even in 
November. Wheat rose from two shillings to fifteen or twenty the 
quarter. The harvest of 1258 promised to be as bad. Thousands 
were dying of hunger.^ And when, in the midst of this misery, the 
Pope's Legate (who in 1257 had stated the amount of debt to the 
Pope to be 136,000 marks, and had succeeded in wringing 52,000 
marks from the clergy) repeated his demand the following year, and 
threatened an interdict unless the debt was at once paid. Englishmen 
Puuament at ^^ ^ classcs felt that the time for action had arrived, 
lengtb rowed and, taking advantage of the absence of the Earl of 
Cornwall, who was abroad attempting to make good his 
election to the Qerman Empire, the Barons assembled at a Parlia- 
ment held at Westminster determined upon reform. 

It was a stormy scene. William de Valence and Simon de 
Montfort almost came to blows. William spoke of Montfort as '^ an 
Fariumentat old traitor, and the son of a traitor." '^No, no," said 
Westminster. Simou, "I am uo traitor, nor traitor's son ; my father 
W£is very different from yours," referring to the constant treasons of 
the old Count de la Marche. He then poured out his grievances, the 
squandering of the royal property on lavoTcntea, -tix^ foliy> in the fiEu» 

' 20,000 are said to have died VnlAii&<m t^oxv^ 
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of such financial difficulties, of accepting the Sicilian throne, and the 
adnuBsion of Papal legates to rob the clergy. At length a sort of 
compromise was arrived at, and aid was promised if the Pope would 
lower his demands, and the King on [his side promised reform, a 
promise to which several of his chief favourites had to put their 
signaturea The King also pledged himself to give fall consideration 
to the Barons' demands at a Parliament to be assembled at Oxford at 
Whitsuntide, and to leave the question at issue to be decided by a 
commission of twelve from either side, whose verdict should be finaL 
On June 1 1th, this Parliament met It is known by the name of '' The 
Mad Parliament'' The Barons, of whom there were about icadFwUuiiaBi 
a hundred,^ appeared in arms, under the pretext of the ^^^ 
war with Wales, in reality'to overawe the King's violent step-brotheni 
At that Parliament the promised commission of twenty-four was 
chosen. The King's Commissioners, with the single exception of John 
of Plesseys, Earl of Warwick, were men pledged to the old evil courses, 
either by their relationship with the King or by the favours they 
had obtained frcmi him. At the head of the Barons appeared Bichard 
de Clare, Earl of Qloucester, the natural head of the English party, 
and De Montfort, himself indeed a foreigner, but of such high ability 
and character that he was indispensable to his party. To these 
twenty -four was intrusted the duty of securing reform. They were 
not like the twenty-five guardians of the Charter, pledges for the 
carrying out of the treaty, but a committee representing for the time 
the executive authority of the Crown. These Barons chose a council 
of four, John Mansell, the King's secretary, the Earl of Warwick, and 
two Bigods (the Earl of Norfolk and his brother). These in their 
turn were to nominate a council of state or executive ministry of 
fifteen. The predominance of the baronial party is shown by the 
fact that of those fifteen two-thirds were on the Barons' side.* This 
Council of fifteen produced the Provisions of Oxford, and prariiioiii or 
appointed new officers. Hugh Bigod was chief justice, o****** 
John of Peterborough, treasurer, Nicholas of Ely, chancellor. The 
royal castles were ordered to be placed in the hands of Englishmen; 
and three times a year a Parliament was to be held, consisting of 
the fifteen, and twelve members of the old twenty-four represen- 

1 Thtre were abont 160 Baronies at this time, but several Barons had more than one. 

s They were the Bishop of Worcester, the Earls of Leicester, Gloucester, Norfolk, 
Hereford, John Fitz-Geoflfrey, Peter de Montfort, Richard de Grey^ Bo%«c l&^M^iiBssst.^ 
and Albemarle. Of the King's party, Bon\t&CQ ol CKii\«t\svai,'S^\Kt ^\^i»:*^>*<^'^ 
Earf ot Warwick, John Mansell, and Jatnea d*A.u«Lcj ; ^Ti\Jc&a ^Vgostasc^^v'^^^'BA^^^^ 
name as James ofAldithei, l^tz-Qeoffirey a&Qeoftre^QKm.') 
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tatiye Barons. These are said to be representatives of the com* 
iponalty of England, but it does not as yet appear that tLe com- 
monalty meant anything but the baronage. These Provisions were 
accepted and sworn to by the King, Prince Edward, and the Barons, 
and subsequently, on his return to England, by Eichard, King of the 
Romans. 

The article which demanded the surrender of castles by'foreigners 
^^^ met with much opposition.^ The King's step-brothers 

tiM rarrendar refused to Surrender theirs. Simon de Montfort, as 
of oasoei. ^ foreigner, on the other hand, showed a good example 

by surrendering two of those he had in charge.' When William de 
Valence refused this order, '^ I wiU have the casties,'' said De Montfort, 
" or your head." The threat was too serious to be disregarded ; the 
foreigners crept off in the night, and went to Winchester, where they 
hoped that Aymer de Valence would afford them pro- 
tection. The Barons at once pursued them. They were 
obliged to yield, and were exiled. The Barons then proceeded to 
check the bad government of the sheriffs. Four knights from each 
shire (a step towards the coming admission of the lower gentry 
to Parliament) were appointed to inquire into the question ; and it 
waa arranged that the sheriffs should be elected yearly. The 
produnatioii of Londoners readily accepted the new Order of things ; and 
the provWoM. finally, in October, the Provisions were solemnly pro- 
claimed, together with the Magna Charta, in Latin, French and 
English. In this the King declared his full adhesion to the Oxford 
Ordinances. It was countersigned by thirteen of the fifteen 
counsellers. This is the first public document issued in the English 
language, and may be regarded as a sign of the real question at 
issue during the reign : Was England to be, in fact, England, and 
the English to be a nation ? 

The fifteen counseUers were intrusted with the duty of producing 
ctoT«nim«nt of Other reforms before the following Christmas. This they 
oeBuroiut. neglected to do, and it was only in October 1259 that 
they produced another series of Provisions. These by no means 
answered the expectations of the Barons, and were so moderate that, 
after the cessation of the war, they were incorporated in the Statute 
of Marlborough, 1267. They were chiefly directed to prevent 
encroachments on feudal rights. Prince Edward had earnestly 
pressed for the production of these Provisions. He was at this time 

' Fifteen at least of the royal castles weie ia the bai^da of foreigners. 
^ Kenilworth and Odih&m. 
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a strong reformer, and it was perhaps on account of the inefficient 
character of the reforms now produced, that a quarrel arose between 
Leicester and Gloucester, in which, we are told, that Leicester was 
supported by Edward, Gloucester by the King. The government was 
meanwhile practically in the hands of the fifteen. They pj^^^,^*- 
felt that their chief work was in England, and therefore wtui nranee 
freed themselves as much as possible from foreign com- 
plications. They made peace with Wales, entirely renounced all 
claims upon Sicily, and made a definitive treaty with France. By 
this trea^ Bordeaux, Bayonne and Gascony, with the addition of the 
Bishoprics of Limoges, Cahors and Perigord, which the honesty of the 
Frendi King restored, were to be held by England as fiefs of France ; 
all claim on Normandy, Anjou, Touraine and Poitou was to be given 
up ; and the King of France promised to give a sum of money for the 
maintenance of five hundred knights for two years, to be used only 
for the good of England or the Church. This last article proved 
afterwards a source of danger to the baronial cause. 

Their whole government seems to have given satisfaction ; but it 
was not likely that Henry should calmly submit to their ^ ^^^^^ 
domination. With the peculiar faculty of making his of toMidag 
religion compatible with bad government and dis- 
honesty, which was the characteristic of this King, he applied, almost 
immediately after the Parliament of Oxford, to the Pope for an ab- 
solution from his promises. A visit twice repeated to the King of 
France gave rise to the suspicion that he was concerting measures 
with that monarch ; and, in 1261, he was certainly fortifying the 
Tower. Li April of that year an answer of Alexander pope'a atwoin- 
IV., entirely absolving him from his vows, reached him. ***** •"!▼••. 
He ordered it to be publicly read, proceeded to give some castles into 
the hands of foreigners, and proclaimed that he would no longer con- 
sent to the restraint imposed upon him. The Barons met at King- 
ston ; and, unwilling to proceed to extremities, agreed to refer their 
differences to the King of France, whose character for honour stood 
high, though in this instance rumours were afloat that he was already 
pledged to the King's interest^ The King would pro- Q„^,^ between 
bably not have ventured on this course had not a quarrel »• cure and 
arisen in the baronial party, which deprived them of ^ ^ 
their ablest leader. It is not certain what the cause of quarrel was, 
but as early as 1269, De Clare and Montfort had excb&Ti!^<i.<l \^^^ 
words, and from that time De Montioit "hfiyOLXifceii^erj Tssa^^^"^^'5^> 
' Formal re/Anftice does not Beeia to Yi&\«\MaLiDsA&^^'^'^^> 
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and the leadership of the baronial party entirely in the hands of De 
Clare. In 1262, a second absolution reached tiie King, and was by 
his orders publicly promulgated by Mansell, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and by the Bishop of Norwich. 

But meanwhile a stronger leader than Bichard Earl of Gloucestei 
£««a„tofs« ^^ appeared in England, and the King's attempts at 
Kontfort. recovering his authority were peremptorily checked. 

The Earl of Leicester, hearing of the death of Gloucester, had returned 
from abroad, and found himself the unquestioned chief of the party. 
With himself he associated the late Earl's son, young Gilbert de 
Clare, and matters soon seemed to be coming to extremities. 
Llewellyn of Wales, apparently in the baronial interest, attacked the 
lands of Boger de Mortimer and of that foreign Bishop of Hereford 
onkiirMk of who had been the King's agent at Bome. A general per- 
*»o«tu*tt«- secution of all those who could not speak English 
followed in the border counties. The Bishop of Hereford's treasures 
were seized, and he himself had to fly abroad. At the same time the 
Bishop of Norwich, who was disliked for haidng published the absolu- 
tion, was attacked. John Mansell was driven into France ; while, on 
the other hand, Prince Edward, who had hitherto remained true to the 
Statutes of Oxford, was reconciled to his father, and appeared in aims 
Against the barons. The people of London joined in the general dis- 
turbance. The Queen had to leave London and retire to Windsor. 
On her way thither, as she]was passing up the river, she was assaulted 
and maltreated by the Londoners, an event which Prince Edward is 
said not to have forgotten. 

While the parties were thus already beginning to appeal to arms, 
AwATdof ^ January 1264, the King of France published his 

Aaiiau. verdict at Amiens. It was entirely in favour of the 

"**• Crown, and annulled the Provisions of Oxford, especially 

declaring that the King had right to employ aliens as the governors 
of his castles. The verdict was clear enough, and Henry believed 
that it put him entirely in the right. On the other hand a clause 
was added of which the Barons took hold to support their cause. By 
this it was asserted that the verdict was not intended to derogate in 
anything from the royal- privileges, charters, liberties and laudable 
customs of the kingdom. With this loophole for variety of opinion, the 
award left the main question unsettled, although it enabled a certain 
number of those who were pledged to the Provisions, but disliked the 
Barons' rule, to join the King, Among othere^ hia brother Bichard, 
^/re King of the Eonians, took advantage oi t\i\ft oY^csxftoKA:^. ^>i:^ 
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anwilllng to press their claims to the uttermost, the Barons offered 

to accept the award, excepting only the one clause, which 

was in feet the point for which they were fighting, that, 

namely, which permitted the employment of aliens. The Londoners 

wonld not even go so fer as this. 

The King refused their offer, and war became inevitable. It 
began by the capture of Northampton by Prince Edward, ^^ ^ ^^ 
and gradually drifted southward, till the two armies met of i.«wes. 
at Lewes. The King occupied tiie town, with the castle ^^^ ^^ 
and priory ; the Barons, the down to the west The battle ended in 
a decisive victory for the Barons. Prince Edward, carried away by 
his anger against the Londoners, whom he despised and hated, was 
induced to pursue an advantage he had won over them too fer. 
Richard, the King of the Eomans, was misled into an attack upon a 
cage-shaped litter, which he believed to contain De Montfort, who 
had been wounded by a fall from his horse. De Montfort had pur- 
posely left it in his rear, together with his standards and baggage ; it 
really contained only four refractory Londoners of the King's party. 
These two errors on the part of the enemy secured the victory to De 
Montfort ; and when Prince Edward returned from his pursuit, he 
found the battle lost, and the struggle only prolonged by the fighting 
round the castle at Lewes. De Montfort, evidently the victor, offered 
to put an end to the bloodshed by an immediate truce ; neioM of 
and an agreement known as the Mise of Lewes was made, ^•ve«. 
by which the questions at issue were to be settled by a court of 
arbitration consisting of two Frenchmen and one Englishman. The 
two Princes, Edward and Henry d'Almeyne, were to remain in cap- 
tivity meanwhile, in exchange for their fathers, the King and his 
brother Eichard, who had been taken prisoners ; and the prisoners on 
both sides were to be released. 

De Montfort was for the time completely master of the country. 
He at once proceeded to act with vigour to bring the country into order. 
The King's peace was proclaimed everywhere. The prisoners were 
exchanged, and till the open question with regard to the election of 
sheriffs should be settled, guardians of the peace were appointed for each 
county. In the offices thus created, as well as in those of the King's 
Council, the Mends and followers of Simon were put. A Parliament 
was then caUed, which assembled in June, at which it is probable 
that knights of the shire were present. At this Paxlia*- ^«^5jafiaB«A <«. 
ment a committee of three was appointed, "wVio TiOTciM^iaXft^ "'^''^^^Si 
mne others, in whose hands the govemixifiait nv«& ^a \^^ 
placed If the nine could not oxsaa^ to agt^ciasw^., ^^ "vsjiai^- 
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cision remained with the three, who were the Bishop of Chichedter, 
Simon de Montfort, and QUbert de Clare. At the same time the 
affairs of the Chnrch were put in order, its grievances being left to 
the settlement of three bishops appointed by statnte. 

De Montfort thus seemed in a fair waj to make his position dnrable; 
but unfortunately three important men had made their escape from 
Lowes : — ^these were the Earl of Warrenne, Hugh Bigod and William 
EzUei aisemUt ^^ Yalence. These three fugitives betook themselves to 
at Damme. Damme, in Flanders, where the Queen, in company 
with the exiled foreigners. Archbishop Boniface, Bishop of Hereford, 
Peter of Savoy, and John Mansell, had assembled an army of hired 
troops. Great preparations were made to meet the expected invasion, 
but the winds were so contrary that the ill-provided army, weary of 
waiting, separated. The closeness of the danger, however, induced 
Simon to send ambassadors to France, to urge on the completion of 
the settlement according to the Mise of Lewes. The embassy was at 

Montfort *^® ®*"^® *"^® *^ ^ *°^ make terms with the Papal 

dMiTCt flnai Legate, who had been quickly despatched to uphold tiie 
•ettiement. cause of SO good a vassal of Home as Henry, They 
were unsuccessful in both their objects. The Queen had been 
beforehand with LouiSj^and the Legate, who shortly afterwards 
ascended the Papal throne as Clement IV., replied only by excom- 
munication. The Bull, however, was taken by the mariners of the 
Cinque Ports before reaching England, and thrown into the sea ; and 
the excommunication did not take effect. 

Meanwhile, the royalist barons on the Marches of Wales, espe- 
soyaiiit move- ^"^7 Mortimer, Clifford and Leyboume, began to bestir 
mention the themselvcs. Somo of them even pushed as far as 
weidi KarcheM. ^^llingford, where Prince Edward was a prisoner, and 
attempted, though in vain, to liberate him. The liberation of this 
Piince was now the chief object of the royalists, and the pressure 
put upon Leicester was so great, that he had, though unwillingly, to 
consent to measures which should bring it about There was indeed 
every reason to desire that he should be freed. The part he had 
played in the late disputes had been highly honourable; he had 
remained true to the Provisions of Oxford, till the breaking out of 
the war seemed to render it his imperative duty to assist his fieither ; 
and from his subsequent conduct it is plain that, although he must 
have disliked the present restrictions upon the royal power, there was 
much in the national policy of the Barons with which he sympa- 
thized. All those who resented the assumption of power by Mont- 
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fort^ wMle desiring a reform in gofvemmenty would have fdund in 
him a welcome leader. 

It was principally for this object that the famous Parliament ol 
1265 was called. To it were summoned only twenty- pwUMMntof 
three peers, Mends of De Montfort, though the great ^'^ 
Northern and Scotch barons, who had strongly supported the King at 
Lewes, also received safe conducts. Of the higher cleigy there were 
no less than one hundred and eighteen, a number by no means un- 
precedented, but which seems to show how completely the Church 
sympathized with the Barons. There were also knights of the shires 
— two from each county. Even from the time of the commission for 
forming the Domesday Book, elected knights had been occasionally 
consulted upon the afi^Edrs of their county ; since Henry II.'s reign, 
although they had never been properly summoned to Parliament, 
this practice had been more frequent. But the addition of two 
buighers from the chief cities was wholly new, and although the 
practice was not continued without a break, this, says Hallam, is the 
epoch at which the representation of the Commons becomes dis- 
tinctly manifest. To De Montfort it was of the greatest importance 
that tiie general acquiescence of all important classes of the country 
in his government should be shown. 

The assembly thus formed had first of all to consider what was to 
be done with the present insurgents and with the exiles, and, secondly, 
on what conditions Prince Edward might be with safety liberated. 
On the first point it was decreed that the barons of the Welsh 
Marches should be exiled to Ireland for three years, and the fugitives 
from Lewes were summoned to stand their trial bdbre their peers, a 
summons to which, of course, they paid no attention. The other 
qneation y«« more important, but the conditions were „„,^^ 
finally arrived at on which the Prince might be set at the priBce'i 
liberty. There was to be complete amnesty for all that "***'**'*^ 
was past ; the King and Prince were never to receive their former 
favourites ; the royal castles were to be placed in trustworthy hands ; 
the great charters of Hberty were to be again established ; the Prince 
was not to leave the coimtry for three years, and must choose his council 
by the advice of government ; and the county of Chester, with its 
castle, together with the castles of the Peak and Newcastle, were to be 
given up to De Montfort. For this, however, an equivalent was to 
be given from De Montforfs county of Leicester. All these arrange- 
ments were made under the most solemn sanctions. On the last 
article much of the abuse ol Leicester for avarice and self-seeking 
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has been rested. But, in fiact, the position of the lands command- 
ing the Scotch and Welsh borders 'afforded a sufficient political 
reason for requiring their cession. A copy of this arrangement was 
sent to each sheriff, and the great charters of liberty publidj read, 
with a solemn threat of excommunication against all who should 
break them. 

These arrangements tended to the establishment of a peaceful 
government and to the healing of £EU$tion ; but unfortunately there 
Deftoftioa of was Constant jealousy of De Montfort among Ids col- 
h! j^Mfhe leagues, arising probably in part from his foreign birth 
vwdien. and royal connections, in part from the truly popular 

nature of his views, with which the Barons had but little B3rm- 
pathy. Again, as on a previous occasion, De Clare, the leader of 
the English Barons, deserted him, and began to intrigue with his 
enemies. At the same time, William de Valence landed in his lordship 
of Pembroke. By the instrumentality of Mortimer, Edward made 
his escape from Ludlow Castle ; and the invaders, the Prince, the 
Lord Marchers, and Gloucester opened communications one with 
Efcapeof the Other. The trick by which Edward effected his 

Edward. escape is well known^ On pretence of racing, he wearied 

the horses of his guardians, and then galloped from them on a 
particularly swift horse that had just been sent him, which he had 
kept freshl The danger had become so pressing that Leicester 
advanced against the invaders in the South of Wales : but while in 
that distant comer of the country, the Prince, with the men of Chester, 
who willingly joined their old governor, marched down the Severn 
and took Gloucester, thus cutting Leicester off from the rest of 
his supporters. 

De Montfort at once recognized that Edward was his chief enemy, 
, . ^ and turned back to meet him, at the same time sum- 

L6lo6st6r op* , ' 

poiei Edward mouing to his aid his son the younger Simon, who was 
inwaiei. ^^ ^^ g^^y ^^ Dovcr. Had he executed this duty in- 

trusted to him satisfactorily, Edward would either have been enclosed 
between the two armies, or De Montfort largely reinforced. As it 
was, he wasted some time at Kenilworth, his father's chief stronghold, 
and foolishly suffered his troops to encamp outside the walls of the 
Defeat at castlc. A female spy brought Edward news of his enemy's 

Kenilworth. mistake, and a sudden onslaught scattered De Montfort's 
reinforcement in disgraceful flight. Edward tried to check De Mont- 
fort's return by breaking down all the bridges over the Severn, but a 
way was at length found to cross the river about four miles below 
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Worcester, and the baronial aimy reached Evesham in the full 
expectation of speedily meeting their friends. 

Ab they marched out in the early morning on the 4th of August, 
they saw a weU-ordered army approaching, and Leicester's barlx^r, 
who happened to he the longest-sighted man amongst theia, at 
first recognized all the standards as belonging to young De Montfort ; 
only after he had ascended a church-tower did he perceive the 
emblems of De Clare and Edward mingled with them. De Mont- 
fort was thus greatly outnumbered and surprised. As the enemy 
approached in three well-arrayed divisions, " Ah,'* said ^^^^ ^ 
he, '^ that arrangement is not your own, I have taught btmiub. 
you how to fight." Then, as it became evident that he ^'^ *" 
had neither time nor men to secure the victory, he added, '^ God have 
mercy on our souls, for our bodies are the Prince's." The stories 
of the fidelity of his party are touching. He begged his partisans to 
fly while there was time. They refused to leave him, while his son 
Henry b^ged him to make good his retreat, and leave him alone to 
fight the battle. He was not a man to listen to auch advice. At 
length the assault came. He saw the best of his followers and his son 
killed or disabled around him. But still, though his horse was 
killed under him, ''like a giant," says one, ''like an impregnable 
tower for the liberties of England,'^ says another of the Chroniclers, 
he fought on, wielding his sword with both hands, till he fell over- 
powered by the assault of numbers. Three hours completed the 
battle, which was little else than a massacre. " Thus lamentably fell 
the flower of all knighthood, leaving an example of steadfastness 
to others. But since there is no curse more baleful than a domestic 
enemy, who can wonder at his fall? those who had eaten his bread 
lifted their heels against him, they who loved him by word of mouth 
lied in their throat." ^ 

The victory produced a complete reaction in England. Castle after 
castle opened its gates to the royalists. At Kenilworth alone, which 
Simon had defended with extraordinary machines which his skill as 
an engineer had invented, and in the inaccessible marshes in the East of 
Englsmd, the baronial party still held out The conqueror proceeded 
at once to act with reckless severity. The whole of Leicester's 
property was confiscated and given to Prince Edward, all his followers 
were deprived of civil rights and property, and aU acts of the govern- 
ment since the battle of Lewes were declared null. This was the 
work of a Parliament summoned at Winchester, where of course there 

^ RIshaogcr de Bell. Lew. 
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is no sign either of county or of borough representation. After London, 

which made some opposition, was conquered, and for 
iStti*Sa» the time dlBfranchised, all efforts were directed against 
holdout. Kemlworth. This stronghold had become a centre 

£rom which, as from the Eastern Fens, disorderly bodies 
pushed out to wreak their vengeance on the King's followers. The 
defence was heroic. It seemed plain that the reaction had been 
carried much too far. One party at all events of the royalists, with 
Prince Henry d'AImeyne and perhaps Prince Edward at its head, 
desired a more conciliatory policy, and at length, at the end of the 
year, a Commission of twelve was established to attempt to produce 
peace. Under their management, a Parliament and Convocation was 
held, the Magna Charta again acknowledged, even by the Papal 
Legate, and those who had been disinherited were allowed to r^ain 
their lands by paying a certain number of years' income to the new 
sietam of possessors. The sons of Lord Derby and Leicester were 
Kenuworih. aloue excepted. In accordance with this arrangement, 
called the Dictum of Kenilworth, the castle was surrendered. 

The insurgents in the Fens afterwards submitted on the same 
terms, but not before Gilbert de Clare had again changed sides, 

making it plain to the government that, however much 
emnpei/more jcalousy of De Montfort might have broken the baronial 
moderato party, the feelings which had dictated the Provisions of 

govMmn ^^^^ ^^ ^^ unconquered. Under these circum- 

stances it was found necessary to take further measures to insure 
moderation of government. Li May 1267, Magna Charta was again 
enacted, and from this time forward kept. The offices were given 
into the hands of Englishmen, and Englishmen only. The Sicilian 
project had become impossible, indeed the crown had been given 
oonitttutioiua ^ Charles of Anjou ; and, finally. Prince Edward, whose 
end of the influence might have been dangerous, had withdrawn 

from England on a crusade, and taken many English 
nobles with him. The Barons' war had thus, although in its outward 
form a failure, secured its main object — tolerable constitutional 
government, and the establishment of a national rule. In 1272 the 
King died. 

It is always difficult to know how far the popular feeling is en- 

viewioftho S^g^^ ^^ political revolutions. The great bulk of the 

people on the nation is never the originator of such changes. The 

nv n on. ^^ ^^ ^ country is settled by the conduct and the ught 

of its educated men, though the maaa oi ^i^l^ ^o^^ ^«5^ ^ ^«rj 
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prominent part as an instrument in the hands of its leaders. There 
is much to make us belieye, however, that the movement of the 
Barons was in reality a national one. More particularly is this 
true in the case of Simon de Montfort He is constantly spoken 
of by contemporary writers with admiration. " II eime dreit, et 
att le tort," (He loves right and hates the wrong), says one poet " It 
should, however, be declared," says the Chronicler of Melrose, '^ that 
no one in his senses wonld call Simon a traitor, for he was no traitor, 
but the most devout and faithful worshipper of the Church in Eng- 
land, the shield and defender of the kingdom, the enemy and expeller 
of aliens, although by birth he was one of them." The Londonexs 
wese his devoted adherents, while the character of thQ Parliamenl 
which he summoned after the battle of Lewes was certainly popular. 
It seems £ur to believe that he was the imselfish supporter of the 
national policy. 

Again, all the writers of the time, with very few exceptions,^ whether 
chroniclers or poets, were in favour of the baronial party. When 
some of the leaders seem flagging in their energy, they were cheered 
by such words as these,— 

** O Comes OloTeinto^ oomple qnod csepisti. 
Nisi clandas congruft, mnltos decepisU.** 

" O ta Comes le Bygot, pactum serva sanom 
Com sis miles strennos, nunc ezerce manom. 
O Tos magni proceres, qni vos obligatis, 
Observate firmiter illnd qnod Jaratis.** 

Again, in one political poem of the day we have the question at issue 
argued out in a manner which shows the advance of political know- 
ledge, and in a constitutional tone which would become a modem 
Whig. ''All restraint does not deprive of liberty. He who is kept 
from fedling so that he lives free from danger, reaps advantage from 
such keeping, nor is such a support slavery, but the safeguard of 
virtue. Therefore that it is permitted to a king aU that is good, but 
that he dare not do evil—- this is Gk)d's gift. ... If a prince love his 
subjects, he will be repaid with love ; if he reign justly, he will be 
honoured ; if he err, he ought to be recalled by them whom his unjust 
denial may have grieved, unless he be willing to be corrected ; if he 
is willing to make amends, he ought to be raised up and aided by 
those same persons. ... If a king be less wise than he ought to be, 
what advantage wiU the kingdom gain by his reign? Is he to seek 
by his own opinion on whom he sho\ild ds^^xA Vi \i«:^^\sis^ ^sSsssbs^ 

1 WykeB la the moB^VEK^T^Asi^K 
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supplied ? If lie alone choose, lie will be easily deceived* Therefore 
let the community of the kingdom advise, and let it be known what 
the generality thinks, to whom their own laws are best known. Since 
it is their own affairs that are at stake, they will take more care and 
will act with an eye to their own peace. • . . We give the first place 
to the community ; we say also that the law rules over the king's 
dignity, for the law is the light without which he who roles will 
wander from the right path." 

That proclamations should be published in English is also a sig- 
nificant fact, and it may on the whole be considered that this war was 
practically the conclusion of foreign domination in England. It 
is the great honour of Edward I. to have perceived this so clearly, 
that he willingly accepted the new national line of policy which the 
Barons had marked out, and he may be regarded as our first purely 
national monarch. 
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EDWAED was still abroad when the news of his father's death 
was brought to him. His accession had been so ,^ _,, 

^ Edward I peace- 

long looked forward to as a happy termination to the fu aceenton. 

difficulties of the last reign, that what might have been a ^^^ 

dangerous crisis passed over peacefully. An assembly was summoty^ 

at Westminster, not only of the nobles, Wl «I\ao ol>2![i<feT«^\»5iJ5E&s!!SQ^ 

of the lower estates, and there aa oat\i oi M"fe'\i\.'^ ^^^ \»J«i8siv \si *^^ 
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absent King. Three prominent nobles seem to have assumed the 
position of governors ; the Archbishop of York, as head of the clergy, 
Edmund of Cornwall, the King's brother, as representative of the 
royalty, and Gilbert of Gloucester, as chief of the baronage. Under 
them the government pursued its old course. Hearing that things were 
going well in England, Edward did not hurry home. He returned by 
Sicily and Home, where he induced the Pope to visit upon the young 
De Montforts the murder of Henry I^Almeyne, whom they had 
killed at Viterbo. Thence he passed into France, joined in a great 
tournament at Chftlons, where jest was changed to earnest, and a 
rough Bkirmish ensued, known as the little battle of Chftlons. True 
to his legal obligations, he did homage at Paris for his French 
dominions, demanding what as yet had not been fulfilled, the com- 
pletion of the late definitive treaty in France : and after settling, 
^^ not without application to the French King as feudal 

horn*. superior, his quarrels with Gaston de Beam in Gas- 

^^^ cony, and establishing friendly relations with Flanders, 

he returned in 1274 to England, and there, on the 18th of August, 
was crowned and received the homage of his Barons, and that, among 
others, of Alexander III. of Scotland. Shortly after, he appointed as 
his chancellor Eobert Bumell, who served him throughout his life as 
chief minister, while Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, was his chief 
agent in all diplomatic matters. 

From the reign of Edward began what may be properly spoken of 
as the EngUsh monarchy. The last reign had brought prominently 
The importanoe forward the two great points which constituted the 
of fbe reign. nationality of the country. Primarily the object of the 
baronial party had been to separate England from the overwhelming 
importance of its foreign connections, and to prevent it firom becoming 
a mere source of wealth to foreign adventurers. In this the baronial 
party had succeeded. While declaring themselves national, they had 
been obliged to have recourse for support to other elements of the 
nation than those from which the ruling class had hitherto been formed. 
The advance of these new classes had, as has been seen, been gradual 
Already, in earlier reigns, the principle both of election and represen- 
tation had been, on more than one occasion, accepted. But it was the 
formal admission both of knights of the shire and of burghers to 
parliamentary privileges, even though the practice had not been con- 
tinued, which rendered it impossible long to ignore the growing feel- 
Jn^ that all clasaea should in some way be consulted about what 
mterested all. 
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Edward was well fitted, both by position and character, to play the 
part of the first English king. He had given distinct j^,^^^ ^^ 
proofs in the earlier part of the late baronial quarrels flnt BagUdi 
that a good and national goyemment was what he ^ 
desired. But it would be wrong to suppose that he was at all inclined 
to what we should now call liberal policy. In the latter part of his 
father's reign he had made it clear that to his mind a strong monarchy 
was a necessary condition of good government It was only gradually, 
and in accordance with a love of symmetrical government which 
strongly characterized him, that he recognized the advan- aii poutioai 
tage of the complete admission of the hitherto unprivi- ^^«^^ 
leged classes to the rights of representation. He set before him as 
his object the establishment of a good and orderly government in the 
national interests, but carried out by a strong, nay despotic monarch, 
subjected only to the restrictions of the law. This is indeed another 
prominent characteristic of the King, in which he went along with 
the tendencies of the age. His mind was essentially 
legal, and just at this time the Boman and civil law were ** 

forcing their way into prominence throughout Europe. In Edward 
and his great rival Philip IV. of France, we have, allowing for their 
differences in personal character, instances of the same course of 
action. They both intended to make use of feudal law, interpreted 
more or less by the Boman law, and pressed to its legal and logical 
conclusions, to strengthen the monarchy. It is thus that we find 
Edward constantly enacting statutes and constitutions, making use of 
feudal claims to compel the submission of his neighbours, and 
exerting to the full, sometimes even beyond the limits of honesty, 
the rights the constitution gave him, but never wilfully transgressing 
what he regarded as the law. He was successful in 
carrying out the two first branches of his threefold 
policy ; in the third he failed. Gtood government he established by 
a series of admirable administrative enactments, and by that power 
of definition which a living historian^ has attributed to him, in spite of 
the difficulties presented by the independent position of the Church, 
and by the disorders still remaining from the late troubled times. 
Nationality he was able to foster both by foreign wars and by his 
great plan of connecting all the kingdoms of Great Britain. But in 
his efforts to establish an absolute monarchy, he was met by the 
financial difficulties into which the late reign had plunged the Cko^^irc^^ 
and by that entanglement in foreiga ij^o'^Xas^ -^^^Oa. KJoa ^^ra^^5>^s^ 
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possessions in Fiance, of which he was not yet quite fsX^ continually 
Bii •nforeed caused. Uiged by his wide schemes to have recourse to 
oone««ioiu. arbitrary means for replenishing his treasury, he excited 
again an opposition similar to that of his father's reign, and found 
himseK obliged to make concessions which effectually prevented any 
of his successors from attempting to render the Crown independent 

The first years of the King's reign were employed in restoring 
FintFariiuaant Older to the government and the finances. His first 
IJjJJJJ^^ Parliament met at Westminster in 1276, where was 
1270. passed a great restorative measure known by the name 

of the First Statute of Westminster. It was so wide and £ur-reaching 
that it might be called a code rather than an Act Its object is said 
by a contemporary writer to have been to '^ awake those languid laws 
which had long been lulled asleep" by the abuses of the time. It 
secured the rights of the Church, improved the tardy processes of 
law, and re-established the charters, farther limiting the sums 
which could be demanded for the three legal aids. At the same 
srtauiduae&t Parliament, an export duty on wool and leather, the 
ofcutomik origin of the customs, was granted to the King, the 
more readily, perhaps, as his firmness had lately re-established the 
wool-trade with Flanders. During the next three or four years other 
less popular measures were taken with a view to replenish the King's 
treasury. Commissions were issued to inquire into the exact limits 
of the grants of the late King to the clergy, and to inquire into the 
His reiterative ^^^^^^^ ^^ property throughout England, with the two- 
measvrei. fold view of establishing the rights of property dis- 

^*'** turbed by the late war, and of clearly defining the 

revenue due to the Crown. 

It was not tiU the year 1278 that the effect of this commission was 
seen. Orders were then issued to the itinerant justices to make use 
of the evidence which had been obtained, and to issue writs of '^ quo 
warranto," to oblige owners to make good their titles. This was the 
occasion of the well-known answer of Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, who 
presented his sword to the judge, saying, " This is my title-deed, with 
this my ancestors won my land, with this will I keep it." The temper 
thus shown by one of his most faithful followers prevented Edward 
from pushing matters to extremity. During these years was set on 
foot also the practice of demanding that those who were wealthy 
enough should receive knighthood. The practice was kept up during 
the reign, but the prop&nty counted sufiident for the holder of that 
dignity varied from £20 to ^100 a year. T\i^ "Raw^^ wiVi^VX:} t^aRjsy^ 
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in all directions. Another commission was issued to inquire into the 
conduct of sheriffs. The coinage, much clipped and 
debased, was renewed; it was ordered that its shape 
should always be round, as the prevalent method of clipping had been 
to cut the pieces into four, so that the exact edge could not be known. 
At length, in 1279, Edward proceeded to regulate one of the great 
abuses of the Church. Not only had that body become exorbitantly 
rich, but the privileges which it claimed had b^gun to be detrimental 
to the Crown ; and when, in the earlier part of the year, Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, produced and authorized, at a meeting at 
Beading, some canons tending to the independence of the Church, 
the King was determined to strike a blow in return. As corpora- 
tions could not die, land which had passed into their possession was 
free &om the fines and payments due from an incoming heir, which 
were thus lost to the feudal superior. Moreover, and this touched the 
Crown more nearly, it had become a habit to give property to the 
Church, and fraudulently to receive it back again as a Church fief, 
and thus free from feudal services. By the Statute of ^ ,_^ , 

BMWlItO 0* 

Mortmain, which was now passed, it was forbidden, Mortnudn. 
without the King's consent, to transfer property to the ^*'** 
Church. 

Meanwhile, while Edward had been thus busied at home, affairs in 
Wales had begun to attract his attention. Llewellyn had ^^ijei. 
always been in close alliance with the Leicester party, ^^^ 
and had shown his dissatis£a.ction at the accession of Edward by 
refusing to come to the assembly which swore fealty to the new 
King. Edward, who wished honestly to heal the late differences, had 
summoned him to his coronation, and had again been refused. Had 
he not desired a peacefal solution of the difficulty, he would 
certainly now have proceeded to extremities. But no less than six 
opportunities were given to the Prince of appearing ^^, 
in England, to set himself right ; on every occasion he nspieioiii 
had refused to do so. The suspicions which his conduct ~^™*' 
excited received a strong confirmation when it was known that he was 
contemplating a marriage with the daughter of De Montfort. It is 
probable that this marriage was to be carried out in pursuance of 
some scheme for continuing the disturbances of the last reign. 
Fortunately the lady was captured, with her brother Almeric who 
was escorting her, on hss way to Wales. Thia \»tQ^\j^TS!afi^ssc^*^ -s*^ 
crisis. In 1376, Llewellyn, wlio bad. i^Sxxa^ %J^ ^.-^-^-twa^'®^'^ '^^^^^sscS^- 
Bbip, demanded, in the language oi axi.m<^«'eeii.^<«i\."^S°^^ 
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•r 

aud the restoration of his wife. In November of that yitfx Edward, 
War toeOf oat acting in concert with his Parliament, ordei^ his anny 
"TT. to meet him at Worcester, and the wa» b^ian. Even the 

strength of his country did not enable LleweUyn to hold out against 
the superior power and ability of the English King. A fleet of ships 
from the Cinque Ports cut him off firom Anglesea, aB4 mastered that 
island, while the English army forced him back towards the moun* 
LUwtiiTB tains of Snowdon. He was induced to treat. The 

nbttdtM. terms given him were stringent The Cantreds or 

Hundreds between Chester and Conway were given up to the 
English. Anglesea alone he was allowed to keep in fall, on the pay- 
ment of 1000 marks, while a few baronies around Snowdon were 
left in his hands, to prevent his title of Prince of Wales being a 
mere empty honour. Besides this, he had to pay 50,000 marks for 
the expenses of the war, and a tribute of 1000 marks. Once con- 
Bii BMrdMi quered, however, and brought to complete submission, 
*'*''™^ his treatment was generous. The money payments were 
at once remitted. His brother David, his enemy, and a probable 
source of discomfort to him, was kept in England and pensioned ; 
and finally, he came to England, and received his wife, their mairiage 
being nobly celebrated by the King. 

In less than three years the whole arrangement was again destroyed. 
David, though he had fought for Edward and been well rewarded, 
BMond riling Suddenly deserted to Ms fcllow couutrymeu. He attacked 
ibw«i«i. the Castle of Hawardyn, and, in company with his 

"*^ brother Llewellyn, besieged Rhuddlan and Flint Ed- 

ward at once advanced against them. Hard pressed, the brothers 
divided their forces. David continued to fight in the North, while 
his brother betook himself to South Wales. He was there surprised, 
Death of defeated, and killed, on the River Wye, and his head sent 

ueweuyn. ^ Edward, anddisplayed in London, in scorn adorned with 

an ivy crown, in allusion to some prophecy that he should be crowned 
in London. David was shortly afterwards compelled to surrender. 
A Parliament had been summoned to grant supplies ; some difficulty 
had arisen, and before an answer could be given, a fresh one was 
called at Shrewsbury, (moved afterwards to Acton Bumell, the seat of 
the Chancellor,) by which the unfortunate Prince was 
David. ^ tried, and condemned to death. This Parliament after- 

****• wards proceeded to the settlement of the conquered 

conntTjr, hy what IB known as the Statute of Wales. By this a 
considerable part of Epgh'qh law and EngAi^ Vna^Vsk^o-Kka^ mVSa. 
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some modificadons to suit the prejudices of the Welsh, were intro- 
duced. Th« conquest was completed by the famous pre- gtAtau of 
sentation to the people of the King's new-bom heir, under ^<^««- 
the title of the Prince of Wales. There was henceforth waies. 
no longer any pretence of feudal supremacy; Wales "•*• 
was annexed to the English Crown. The following year the 
Parliament at Winchester produced the Statute known by the name 
of that dty, which arranged the defence of the country g*^^^ ^ 
upon a national basis. Of that piece of legislation, as wtiudiMtar. 
well as of others before and after it, more will be said "*"* 
by and by. In the year after this, Edward left England, placing 
the government in the hands of his brother Edmund. 

It will be necessary to turn for a moment to Edward's foreign 
relations to explain the necessity of his journey abroad. He had the 
misfortune, like his predecessors, to be master of Aquitaine, and as 
Duke of that province a vassal and peer of France. He -^^^ ^^^ 
was, moreover, cousin of the King of France, and brother- mu Edwwd 
in-law of the King of Castile. Although a definitive •'"•^ 
treaty had been made between Henry III. and the French Bang, it 
had never been properly carried but ; Edward had, as in duty bound 
done homage for his French possessions, and had from time to tim« 
renewed his claims. He had even been allowed in 1279, in right of 
his wife, to take possession of Ponthieu. There was, nevertheless 
a constant feeling of distrust between the French Eling and his too 
powerful vassaL Edward had therefore done his best to cement his 
friendship on the side of Spain. But, in 1282, an event happened 
which enabled him to secure a settlement of his French claims, and 
to assume the important position of mediator in a great foreign 
quarreL A war seemed imminent between Castile and France, when 
Peter III. of Aragon, for whose favour both parties had been intriguing, 
suddenly raised a large army, the destmation of which was said to be 
Africa, but which shortly after proved to be intended for the conquest 
of Sidly from the French. This put an end to the quarrel with 
Castile, and brought Aragon forward as the Spanish power against 
which the French energies were directed. Charles of Anjou had 
received frx)m the Pope the grant of the Two Sicilies when the Barons 
of England had obliged Edmund to renounce it. He had made good 
his position with extreme cruelty ; and now the Sicilian pfK)ple entered 
into that feunous conspiracy known by the name of Sici- ^^^ 
lian Vespers, and massacred the Fiosidi ^i^msvx!^csv\\. '^^ 
isiand They then proceeded to ^ve ^Saeraa^^^^ \ft^^\et\XN.-^ ^^asw- 
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gon, in concert with wliom they had certainly been acting. Se was sac- 
cessful in his enterprise. His admiral, Loria, had everywhere defeated 
the fleets of Anjou, and in 1284 had taken prisoner CSiarles, Prince of 
Salerno, the Duke of Anjou's heir. * For a short time there seemed 
some possibility of the quarrel being ended by a single combat 
between Peter and Charles ; formal preparations were made, and 
Edward was entreated to preside as umpire. But chivalrous though 
he was, he was too much of a statesman to give his consent to so trivial 
a form of settlement ; and, in 1285, Charles died. 

His quarrel was taken up by the French King, and matters had 
reached this point when Edward thought it necessary to go abroad 
(especially as a new Bling, Philip IV., had just come to the throne), 
to arrange if possible a question which, involving not only his own 
Edvwd medi- interests, but also Jhe authority of the Pope, was one of 
atorbetvtMi European interest. He succeeded in inducing Philip 
Az^goB. lY. to allow the justice of his claims with regard to the 

138S. provinces to be united to Gascony, and proceeded the 

following year to act the part of mediator between the Courts of 
France and Aragon. He was trusted absolutely in this negotiation, 
and after some difficulty hoped that he had arrived at some conclu- 
sion, when he had succeeded in obtaining the freedom of Prince Charles 
Biiavwdig of Salerno, although the terms of liberation were very 
repoduted. hard. Large sums of money were to be paid, and Sicily 
was to be given up to the Spanish Prince, James. But ho sooner 
was Charles at liberty than he repudiated these conditions; and 
Edward, disgusted with his want of faith, and tbinlriTig probably that 
it was wiser not to plunge too deep into European politics, deter- 
mined to return home, neglecting the offered opportunity of forming 
an alliance with Aragon, which might have formed some counter- 
poise in Southern Europe to the power of France and of Bome. 

His presence at home indeed was much wanted. The moment 
DistariMaeM in the back of the great ruler was turned, and the weight 
glf^SJi^ of his hand removed, it became evident that much 
1889. time would be necessary before his arrangements could 

restore more than external order to the deeply disturbed society of 
England. Fresh disturbances had arisen in Wales, where Bhys ap 
Meredith had been roused to rebellion by the strictness with which 
the English law was carried out. Nor had the Begent*s army, under 
Gilbert de Clare, succeeded in capturing him. It seems indeed that 
several of the greater nobles had begun to show discontent, and in 
J^88, Surrey, TFarwick, Gloucester, and "KoiioMSK. \iaA.«X^.«^"^^»s«^\si 
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a difiorderfy ftiahion in amm. There were other disturbances too in 
the lower strata of society. The Statute of Winchester was not yet 
fairly in operation^ bands of outlaws appeared in the forest districts, 
and among others, one Chamberlain had fallen upon a fair held at 
Boston in Lincolnshire, and had burnt the town. The Edward re- 
presence of the ELing restored order, but the fundamental *'*'^ 
cause of the misgovemment was laid open to him by his faithful 
Chancellor, BumelL Like Henry II., he had employed as his judges 
professional lawyers, and they had not been proof against Paniahes oor- 
the great temptations of their ofl&ce. The judges were raptjudgM. 
corrupt, and justice was bought and sold. Very serious charges were 
brought against them in October ; all except two, who deserve to be 
mentioned, John of Methingham and Elias de Bockingham, were 
convicted. The chief baron, Stratton, was fined 34,000 marks, the 
chief justice of the King's Bench, 7000, the master of the rolls, 1000 ; 
while Weyland, chief justice of the common pleas, fled to sanctuary, 
was there blockaded, and after his forty days of safety had to abjure 
the realm. His property, which was confiscated, is said to have 
amounted to 100,000 marks. 

At the same time the King banished all the Jews £rom the kingdom. 
Upwards of 16,000 are said to have left England, nor did j^^jj^j^^ ^^ 
they reappear till Cromwell connived at their return in Jewi. 
1654 It is not quite clear why the King determined "'®' 
on this act of severity, especially as the Jews were royal property, 
and a very convenient source of income. It is probable, however, 
that their way of doing business was very repugnant to his ideas 
of justice, while they were certainly great falsifiers of the coinage, 
which he was very anxious to keep pure and true. Earlier in the 
reign he had hanged between 200 and 300 of them for that crime, 
and they are said to have demanded 60 per cent for their loans, 
taking advantage of the monopoly as money-lenders which the 
ecclesiastical prohibition of usury had given them. Moreover, about 
this time, the great banking-houses of Italy were becoming prominent. 
With them Edward had already had much business, and their system 
of advances upon fairer terms was much more pleasing to him. From 
this time onwards the money business of England was in their hands.^ 

We have now reached what may be considered as the close of the 
first period of Edward's reign, which had been occu- ,^^ 

pied by legislation and by the conquest of Wales. From p«tift«.«t^3«tfk 
this time onwards, it is the conqyxeal oi ^Wi>i\»sA, «sA '^'''^'^ 
i Itia fbna ttukt the bankers' street bx IjohOloti \a wfiV«QL\jOTata»^^'««*^'^ 
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the great constitutioiial effort of the reign, intenningled with foreign 
affairs, which we shall have to observe. 

It is uncertain when Edward's thoughts wexe first directed to the 
ReiAtioiu with Northern kingdom, but events had been rapidly occur- 
scotiaad. ring^ which threw Scotland almost entirely into his hands. 

Quite early in the reign he seems to have wished* as was natural 
for one of his legal mind, to have the disputed question of homage 
cleared up. Again and again homage had been paid to his prede- 
cessors ; but, except in the case of William the Lion's homage to 
Henry II., it had been always open to the Scotch King to assert that 
it was for fiefs in England, and not for Scotland, that his homage 
was rendered. Even that dear instance had been annihilated by the 
subsequent sale of the submission then made by Bichard I. It would 
seem in fact that the claim to overlordship was really based upon 
much earlier transactions. Scotland consisted of three incorporated 
kingdoms — the Highlands, or kingdoms of the Scots, Galloway, which 
was part of the British kingdom of Strathclyde, and the Lothians, 
which had undoubtedly been a part of the Anglian kingdom of 
Northumbria. In the time of the English Empire the King of 
Scots and all the people had chosen Eadward the Elder as father and 
lord ; that is to say, they had what ia technically called commended 
themselves to the EnglifJi King. Strathdyde had been conquered by 
Eadmund, and by him had been granted to -Malcolm as a fief, on con- 
dition of military tenure ; while afterwards the Lothians had been 
granted by Eadgar to the Scotch kings as an English earldom. Thus, 
on various grounds, all parts of the Kingdom of Scotland acknow- 
ledged the English King as their overlord. When England fell into 
the hands of the Normans, William, professedly assuming the position 
which his predecessor had hdd, would natiually expect the same 
homage to be paid to him. It is equally certain that the Scotch 
kings would object to pay it. It had therefore been a constantly 
open and disputed question till the time of Edward. Meanwhile the 
feudal law, which had not existed at the time of the original com- 
mendation, had grown up and been formulated. Edward, as we have 
seen, intended to use it to the falL He therefore desired the uncer- 
tain acknowledgment of the old supremacy to be brought, as it had 
never hitherto been, within the precise and clearly-defined limits of 
feudal overlordship. The character of Alexander III. was such as to 
strengthen such ideas. In 1275, his wife, Edward's sister Mai^garet, 
Md died. The tie of relationship thus broken, Edward had demanded 
and received, in 1278, a homage, "which, lie CL^dKt^\ft\Qa OasNEksy^oi 
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was complete and without reservation ;^ and since that time, more 
than once, Alexander had seemed to acknowledge the supremacy. 

But it was the rapid extinction of that monarch's family which 
brought matters to a crisis, Maigaret had had two Bjjuactionof 
sons and one daughter, Margaret. Both the sons had tbe sootdi royal 
died young, and •^e daughter had married Eric, King '*'^* 
of Norway, with the promise that she was to retain her rights to the 
Scotch succession. In accordance with this, when she died in her 
first confinement, her little child of the same name, spoken of as Uie 
Maid of Norway, was, in 1284, declared heiress of tiie throne. In 
1286 King Alexander died. He had married again, but had no 
children ; the crown would therefore have naturally come to the 
Maid of Norway. During her absence, a regency, consisting of the 
Bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow, the Lords Fife, Buchan, and 
Comyn, and others, was appointed. But already other claimants had 
come forward, and their respective parties had begun a civil war. To 
Edward it seemed the opportunity had arrived of establishing his 
rights without violence. A marriage between his son and the Maid 
of Norway at once occurred to him. For this he had propoMd 
secretly cleared the way by obtaining from the Pope a JS^JJl ftSi 
dispensation to enable these cousins to marry. Armed Bdwwd. 
with this, but acting ostensibly in the Norwegian interest, he con- 
trived to bring about a meeting at Salisbury between commissioners 
on the part of Eric, of the Scotch government, and of himself, at which 
it was agreed that the young Queen should be received in Scotland 
free of matrimonial engagements, but pledged not to marry except by 
the advice of Edward and with the consent of her father. Almost im- 
mediately after this, the plan of the marriage was made public, and 
was at once willingly accepted by the Scotch, who were anxious to 
be saved jBrom a civH war, but who, while accepting it, j^«g,«t^^«. 
took care, at a parliament held at Brigham in 1290, to mtdetfou 
guard with scrupulous care the independence of the ^' 
kingdom. . 

It was not exactly thus that Edward understood the treaty. He at 
once despatched Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, to act in unison 
with the guardians of Scotland, as Lieutenant of Queen Margaret and 
her husband, at the same time demanding possession of the royal 
castles, ostensibly for the purpose of preserving the peace of the king- 
dom. The governors of the castles declined to qlyq th&m. -vst^^Xs^ 

1 " Homaglnm snain nobis debltam ilo\>\b o^MK^aA wBfii»ssi»3b liasjsoa. ^«^s522^ ^ ^'•^ 
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seven great Earls wrote to Edward, as though to a superior, beg- 
mvitatioii to ging him to curb the power of the regency, while, on the 
J^IJ^J* other hand, a member of the regency, the Bishop of 
raccenioii. St. Andrews, also wrote, begging Edward to approach the 
border to assist in keeping order, and to appoint a king if the rumour 
which had been spread of the death of the Maid i^f Norway should 
DMth of the prove true. The report was true, Margaret had died o^i 
>•■"• her journey from Norway in the Orkney islands ; and 

acting on these two letters, which he construed as an invitation, 
Edward summoned a meeting at Norham, to be held after Easter 
1291. The delay was probably occasioned by a he^vy blow which 
had fallen on Edward. In November he had lost his much loved 
wife Eleanor. It is one of his titles to our respect, that in a licentious 
Death of the ^® ^^ was remarkably pure, and that no word was ever 
Queen. breathed against his perfect fidelity as a husband. After 

a period of bitter sorrow, and a pompous funeral, each stage of the 
journey being subsequently marked by a beautiful cross, he returned 
Meetiuat again in the following year to his Scotch plans. At 
Norham. that meeting he put forward his claim as superior and 

"'^* overlord of the kingdom, saying that it lay with him in 

that capacity to put an end to discord. He ended by asking that his 
title should be acknowledged, in order that he might act freely. A 
delay of three weeks was demanded, at which time the assembly 
met again on Scotch ground opposite the Castle of Norham. An 
answer seems to have been meanwhile sent, but the King had 
regarded it as not to the point; and at the assembly itself no 
objections were raised to his claim. All the competitors acknow- 
ledged his authority in set words, and the case was put into Edward's 
hands. 

There were a great number of claimants ; but three only established 
Edward'e rapre- ^ c^se worth consideration. These were Bruce, Balliol, 
macyauowed. and Hastings. The claims of all these went back to David 
I. This king had three grandsons ; Malcolm IV., who was childless, 
William the Lion, whose direct descendants had just come to an end, 
_^ , . ^ and David, Earl of Huntingdon, from whom all three 

The fi^<™*^w** i 1 

claimants were descended. He had had three daughters ; 

Margaret, the eldest, whose grandson was Balliol, Isabella, the second, 

whose son was Bruce, Ada, the third, whose grandson was Hastings. 

Besides these three, Comyn was also a grandson of Margaret, but 

being a son of a second daughter, his cMmfi were obviously inferior to 
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those of BallioL^ To decide these claims, Edward, as lord superior, 
established a great court ; forty of Brace's Mends, forty of BallioPs, 
and twenty-four members on tiie part of Edward, were to constitute 
it. Edward seems to have proceeded with the full in- ,^ _^^ 
tention of giving • just and legal judgment, and after jwtTwdioi 
several meetingaj* in November 1292, a decision was ***** 
arrived at in favour of John BaUioL Meanwhile, during the settle- 
ment of the question, Edward had taken possession of the Scotch 
castles, had appointed the great officers of the kingdom, and had 
caused the regents to exact an oath of fealty to him as ^jjj . 
superior lord. The new King accepted the throne dis- tbe tiiro&e m » 
tinctly as a vassal of England, and finally, to make his "^"^ 
dependence perfectly clear, did homage after his coronation. He did 
not find his new position fi^e from difficulty. He found that the letter 
of the feudal law to which he owed his elevation could be turned 
against himself. It was indeed unnatural to expect the Scotch 
to submit to the inconveniences without claiming the advantages of 
that law. Balliol had not been long on the throne before they asserted 
that, if he was a vassal, appeals would lie from his seotiMidap- 
judgments to the English courts. In the following S^wT^lttta. 
year two or three such appeals were made, one from a um. 
goldsmith, and one from Macdufif, Earl of Fife. When sum- 
moned to appear before the English courts, Balliol refused to 
come. He made his appearance however at the Parliament held in 
the autumn of 1293, and there declared that, as King of Scotland, he 
could not act without the advice of his people. A delay was given 
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him for tlie purpose of consoltmg his paiBament ; lie did not take 
advantage of it The case of Macdn£f was therefore given against 
him by the English baronage in his presence. He was fined to Mac- 
duff 700 marks, to Edward 10,000. On the ftotest of Balliol, a fresh 
»«B«ijg not ^®^y "^^^^ allowed, nor does Edward seem to have been 
pTMMd to in any way disposed to do more than make good his 
•xiNudtiei. legal position. It is plain, however that the position 
of vassal king, with its awkward and probably unexpected incidents, 
disgusted Balliol ; and political events soon enabled him to make his 
displeasure felt. 

Philip IV., the new Bang of France, was as legal in his mind as 
Edward, but more dishonest It was as plain to him that it was 
Qmrniwiih desirable to unite France by annexing Quienne, as it 
''^^•^^ was to Edward that it was advantageous to England to 

annex Scotland. They set about their designs in somewhat the same 
way. The sea was at this time regarded as a sort of no man's land, 
where incessant fighting little short of piracy was allowable. There 
were plenty of instances of battles between En^h and French 
merchant-ships. The Normans are said to have infested the whole 
coast of France from Holland to Spain. The Cinque Ports mariners 
were probably not much behind them. At last a formal meeting was 
arranged in 1293, where the matter was to be fought out An empty 
«hip marked the point of contest, and there the fleets of France and 
England fought a great battle, which terminated in the defeat of the 
French. Edward, who knew Philip's character and the resources of 
die feudal law, was anxious to do what he could to dear himseK of 
complicity in the quarrel ; but no representations of his were attended 
to by the French King, and Philip summoned him to appear before 
the French Parliament As the English offenders were not given 
up, and as Edward declined to appear, the Constable of France took 
possession in the Sling's name of Edward's French provinces. With 
much more important matters in hand, and with the knowledge pro- 
bably of what BaUiol's conduct was going to be, Edward tried all he 
could to settle the matter peacefully. He sent over to France his 
brother Edmund, whose wifei was ^e mother of the French Queen. 
Through the instrumentality of these Queens a treaty was arranged, 
Edward oat- by which the summons to Paris was annulled, and a 
owS^eaFUMi. Personal meeting at Amiens arranged, pending which the 
"•*. strongholds of Gascony were to be put in Philip's 

hsmda, Edmund withdrew the Englieih. oxmy, and dismissed the 

' fibewM the widow of the KiDgot^«.'7txt«. 
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commander, St. John, aalS at the same time demanded a safe con- 
duct for his brother at the proposed meeting. But Philip refused tlia 
safe conduct, deelaied himself dissatisfied with the surrender of the 
towns, and refosed to leave the coimtry [which he had occupied. 
Fresh insulting messages were sent to Edward, and, in 1294, Edmund 
returned to England, and war became necessary. Qreat preparations 
were made ; alliances were formed on the north-east of France ; 
money was granted by Parliament. This proving insufficient, no less 
than half their property was demanded from the clergy. An in- 
surrection in Wales, and the news that an alliance had been formed 
between Philip and the Scotch, rendered the preparations useless. 

It was plain to Edward that it was worth risking his foreign 
dominions to consolidate his power as King of Qreat Britain. For 
the present, therefore, he left' Gascony alone, and turned his arms 
against Scotland. Engaged at once in a war with France, with Scot- 
land, and with Wales, he found it necessary to raise supplies from all 
branches of his subjects. A genuine Parliament was nnttrM 
therefore called in October, in which all estates were rMM*"""*- 
represented, and which has been considered the true origin of our 
Parliament as it now exists. The three Estates granted the supply as 
different orders ; and it was not without difficulty that the clergy, 
suffering from the late enormotU9 exaction, were induced to grant him 
a tenth. The other estates seem to have come readily to his assistance 
at this great crisis. 

In March a laige army was assembled at Newcastle, and while the 
Scotch crossed the borders and ravaged Cumberland m,^^,,,,^ 
with savage ferocity,^ Edward pushed forward into lato sootiaad. 
Scotland. In three days Berwick was captured. While ^^^' 
still before that place, he received from Balliol, who seems to have 
been imder some constraint, renunciation of his allegiance; and 
before the end of April brought his army, under the Earlx)f Surrey 
and Warrenne, to Dunbar. The Scotch advanced to meet him, 
occupying the higher ground; but foolishly miBtaking the move- 
ments of the English army in the valley for a flight. Defeat of seotch 
they left their strong position, and were hopelessly »»»»*«• 
routed, with a loss of 10,000 men. This battle decided the fate of 
Scotland. Several of the great Earls and many knights were taken 
prisoners. The Eling met no further opposition in his march through 
Edinburgh to Perth. On the 10th of July, Balliol mad^ hi& ^aJcscs^a.- 

1 They are said eran to havs throwii Uttlft c^hS^dxoa ^ssL\ft ^a» ^Sst «aa. ^s»«&*.n^*s8»^ 
thOrlaikoea, 
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sioiiy was allowed to live under supervision m the Tower of London, 
Bnbmiiitoa of whence lie afterwards proceeded to Normandy ; and 
Baiuoiuid Edward henceforth acted no longer as feudal superior, 
soouuid. -^^^ ^ King. At a Parliament held at Berwick, he re- 

ceived the fealty of the clergy, gentry, and barons of Scotland, whose 
names, filling thirty-five skins of parchment, are still preserved among 
the English archives. Scotland was left as much as possible in its 
old condition, but the Earl of Warenne and Surrey was made 
Guardian ; Hugh de Gressingham, Treasurer ; William of Ormsby, 
Justiciary ; and an Exchequer was established in the English fashion. 
At the same time the coronation stone of Scone was removed to 
Westminster, where it still is. Edward had thus completed his first 
conquest of Scotland. Both legally and politically, his conduct is 
justi^able. The consolidation of Great Britain was a most desirable 
object. The French alliance, the invasion of England, and the 
renunciation of vassalage, constituted by feudal law a sufficient cause 
for confiscating the possessions of a vassal prince. But this leaves 
untouched the question, how far it is right to annex a free people 
ngainst their will ? It must be remembered that the submission of 
Scotland had been made by the nobility only, who were in fekct 
Normans, and many of them English Barons. 

Freed from danger on the side of Scotland, Edward was now at 
liberty to turn his attention towards France. But his late exertions had 
caused great expenditure, to which had been added the subsidies by 
which he had been compelled to purchase the alliance of the Princes 
on the north-east of France. To meet this necessity, a Parliament 
Befuudofthe was summoued at Bury St. Edmunds, at which the 
SSSies.*''*** ^Barons and Commons gave fresh grants. But the 
Hot. 8. 1296. clcrgy, drivcu to extremity by the King's late demands 
upon them, found themselves in a position to refuse. Benedict of 
Gaita had lately been elected Pope, under the title of Boniface YIII., 
and had at once entered upon a policy resembling that of the great 
Popes of the twelfth century. He had issued a Bull known by the 
name of " Clericis Laicos," in which he had forbidden the clergy to pay 
taxes to their temporal sovereign. Backed by this authority. Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea refused in the name of the clergy to make any 
grant to Edward. The clergy, it was said, owed allegiance to two 
sovereigns — ^the one temporal, the other spirituaL Their obedience 
was due first to their spiritual chief. An exemption from taxation 
of the Church, which had rapidly been growing enormously wealthy, 
would have crippled Edward's resouicea. 'Hfe'haji «3^i^i^ ^^wfc-^Xi^ 
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the principles, that all should be consulted and all pay in matters 
touching the advantage of alL He proceeded at once, therefore, to 
meet the claim in his usual legal fashion. If the clergy would not 
help him, he would not protect the clergy. The Chief Justice was 
ordered to announce publicly from the bench in West- attgy mx- 
minster Hall, that no justice would be done the clergy ^^•*- 
in the King's Court, but would nevertheless be done to all manner of 
persons who had any complaint against them. Nor was this sentence 
of outlawry a vain one ; the tenants began at once to refuse to pay their 
rents, the Church property was seized, and the owners could get no 
redress. This severe treatment induced many of the clergy to make 
their submission,- but the Archbishop still held out 

Matters thus remained till another Parliament met at Salisbury 
in February 1297, when, the Barons only being summoned, the 
Eling explained his plan for the war with France. He was under 
pledge to pay subsidies, and to bring an army to his allies in Flanders. 
This army he would personally command. He wished his Constable 
and Marshall, the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, to take charge of a 
second army destined for Guienne. These two noblemen positively re- 
fused. They had learnt law from their Eling, and alleged Bg„on,to^ 
as their excuse, which was evidently only a technical one, refiue to iMip 
that they were only bound to follow the King in person. "^[*^ 
They then withdrew from the Assembly, which broke up, with nothing 
done. The King, in want of money, gave free vent to his arbitrary 
temper, seized the wool of his merchants, and ordered large requisitions 
of provisions to be made in the counties, for which, however, he pro- 
mised future payment In the following March, Winchelsea had a 
personal interview with the King, in which he appears to have 
arranged some sort of temporary compromise ; for im- oomvraniM 
mediately afterwards a meeting of the clergy was held, in ^*** **• •^•'«y. 
which he recommended them to act each for himself as best he could. 
Determined to proceed in spite of all opposition, the King summoned 
the whole military force of the kingdom to meet him at London on 
the 7th of July. There the Earls still refused to do their duty, and 
fresh officers were appointed in their place. The King leeonciled 
himself with the clergy, and appointed the Archbishop one of the 
counsellors who were to act as advisers to his young son Edward, in 
whose hands he left the government. He also induced Edward leciuM 
those nobles and Commons who were with him, though •aJii«i»i«»»t. 
in no sense a Parliament, to make MTn-axcLQ^as^ ^:ss^« ^Tws^ ^@b5i<^\ssss^ 
aa eighth of the moveables 0! likie \>aroiia ^jai^ VM^sgssNsb^^^sSSiQ.^*^^ 
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cities and boronglis. This grant was given expressly for a promised 
confirmation of the charters. This seems to show what the real point 
at issue was. The King's excessive arbitrary taxation had aroused 
the old feeling which had produced the baronial wars of the preced- 
ing reign. The clergy were also asked for a grant in a convocation 
held upon the 10th of August It was there decided that there was 
good hope that leave would be given them to make a grant On this 
the Eling acted^ and ordered a levy of what amounted to a fifth on all 
their revenue, both temporal and spirituaL 

Shortly after this, he received the demands of the refractory Earls, 
complaining of the non-observance of the charters, of the tallages, 
aids and requisitions, and of the tax on wooL Declining to give an 
answer at present, on the 22nd of August he set sail for Flanders. 
On the very next day the Earls appeared in the Exchequer Chamber, 
TiM Earii d«- and peremptorily forbad the collection of the irregularly 
toufti^om* graiit^d eighth, until the charters had been signed which 
«>>«rt«rfc tad been the express condition of the grant The neces- 

sity for concession had become obvious, and in a Parliament sum- 
moned on the 6th of October, the promised confirmation was given 
by the Prince. The Earls, who appeared in arms, with troops, 
insisted upon the addition of some supplementary clauses, which have 
since been known as the statute '^De tallagio non concedendo." 
They further demanded that the late grant should be considered 
illegal ; it was therefore cancelled, and a new constitutional grant of 
It ii gnnfted * ninth was made in its place. Prince Edward's confir- 
withrMtr- mation was renewed by the King in person at Qhent 
vattou. j^ ^^ again renewed, in 1299, with an unsatisfactory 

clause " saving the rights of the Crown," which the King was obliged 
subsequently to remove, and finally, in 1301, at the Parliament 
of Lincoln. The charters thus confirmed were the amended charter 
of Henry III., the additions to it were contained in the supple- 
mentary articles of the two Earls, which forbid what had hitherto 
been imdoubtedly constitutional, the arbitrary tallaging of towns 
and taxing of wooL They contained however a clause " saving the 
old rights of the King/' and Edward took advantage of this after- 
wards, in 1304, to continue the old wool-tax and to tallage the towns 
in his own domain.* 

1 There was probably no separate statute " De tallagio non concedendo," thongh 
quoted aa a statute in Charles T/s reign. The articles given by Walter of Heming* 
bai^gA, which were regarded as that statate, omit UiQ SKvVxi^ c^^]»u^ but are now not 
ooasidered antborltaUye. 
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It was the dangerous condition of his afi^Edrs which induced the 
King to yield to the pressure of the Barons ; for in the spring of 
1297, Wallace had made his appearance in Scotland. The younger 
son of a small proprietor in Elderslie, and without means AppMnne* of 
of his own, he had established his fame as a guerilla w»iuc«. 
leader. In the woods and mountains he collected a band of outlaws, 
with whom he attacked isolated parties of English, all of whom were 
tit once put to death. His cruelties especially against the nuns and 
priests are described as most revolting. Cressingham, Treasurer of 
Scotland, foolishly despised him, and thus allowed the insurrection 
to gain head. He was joined by Sir William Douglas ; but on the 
whole was both disliked and despised by the Scotch nobility. At 
length, as his followers had increased to an army, and threatened the 
fortress of Stirling, it became necessary to take measures against him. 
Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, and Cressingham, raised an army, and 
advanced to the Forth. The armies met early in September at 
Cambuskenneth, near Stirling. The river is there spanned by a 
narrow bridge, at the north end of which the Scotch were strongly 
posted. With overweening foUy, Cressingham insisted on an imme- 
diate advance across the bridge. The natural consequence followed ; 
when a small portion of the English had crossed, and were thus cut 
off from support, the Scotch fell on them and completely routed them. 
Warrenne, an old and feeble man, took to hasty flight, and the army 
was in fact destroyed. This victory was followed up by a fierce 
invasion of the north of England. Wallace seems to have collected 
troops by violent means ; he then led them across the ET)g1iBh border, 
and sweeping it lengthwise from Newcastle to Carlisle, ''he left 
nothing behind him but blood and ashes.** ^ His cruelties were indeed 
beyond description, and could not but have filled the English with 
horror, something akin to that which the English in India must have 
felt at the outbreak of the mutiny. 

Edward's expedition to Flanders had been a fiEdlure. The people 
in the cities, angry with his interference in the wool trade, were 
opposed to him ; his allies had been tampered with by ,^^1-^^ 
Philip, who had also won a victory over them at Fumes ; rhuiet. 
the Pope was urging peace ; and Edward, who always ""• 
regarded his French afiBairs as secondary, made a truce before the end 
of the year 1297, which two years afterwards ripened under the 
arbitration of Boniface to the Treaty of Chartres* B^ t&s&J^^ossRfts^^ 
Guienne was restored to the Eng'^la.'^si^^ViMi^wSsi^^Kffi^^^ 
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from his Flemish allies ; while Philip in return gave np the cause of 
the Scotch. The treaty was cemented by a double marriage. Ed- 
ward himself married Margaret, the Prendi King's sister ; while his 
son Edward was betrothed to Isabella, PhUip's daughter. 

Shortly after his return, Edward advanced to revenge the insults 
of Wallace, who had meantime unwisely taken the title of the 
»j J *- Guardian of the Kingdom, thus still further exciting the 
and Invades jealousy of the uoBlcs. He retired before the English 
®****^*"*' army, laying waste the country behind him, and Edward 

had almost been starved into a retreat, when two Scotch Earls told 
him that Wallace was in the woods in his immediate neighbourhood. 
Edward at once advanced to meet him. Wallace, with his infantry 
formed into solid squares, awaited his attack. Such horse as he had 
fled without striking a blow. The arrows of the English archers 
broke the squares, and the 7000 heavy armed English cavalry had no 
Defeats Wallace difficulty in Completing the victory. Wallace fled, and 
at Falkirk. resumed his outlaw's life, nor does he again play a 
prominent part in history. In 1305, he was betrayed by one of his 
own followers named Jack Short to Sir John Monteith, by whom he 
was given up to the English King, and suffered death, with all the 
extreme penalties of the law.* The bitter feeling his outrages had 
caused in England made any other fate impossible. But though 
comyn'i Wallace sinks into obscurity, his work had not been 

regencr. without effect. The southern counties were so ravaged 

that the King could not maintain an army there, and had to retire 
from the country, which passed into the hands of a temporary 
regency, at the head of which was Comyn. 

For several years the steps taken for the reduction of Scotland 
were marked by great weakness. Edward's energy was paralyzed, 
partly by the affairs in France, partly by questions arising with 
regard to the charters in England. Frequent complaints had been 
raised with regard to infringements of the Charter of Forests. It was 
to settle these complaints, and to discuss an extraordinary claim 
Parliament of raised by Pope Boniface, that a Parliament was assem- 
"^'^^ bled at Lincoln in 1301. With regard to the charter tho 

King yielded, and a considerable disafforesting of districts illegally 

1 His sentence was : " That for the robberies and felony of which he had been gnilty, 

he should be hanged by the neck ; that as an outlaw, and not having come to the King's 

peace, he should be cut down and beheaded as a traitor ; that for sacrileges committed 

by him, be should be disembowelled, and his entrails burnt as a warning to others ; 

^/jat bia bead should he ftxed to London Biidge, miOl Yob q;QAx\«ra \ft t\\^ towns of 

Berwick, Newcastle, StirUDg, and Perth." 
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included within the limits of the forests took place. Pleased with the 
King's constitutional conduct, the baronage joined heartily in the 
rejection of the Papal claim. Boniface had issued a mandate desiring 
the King to abstain from all further attacks on Scotland, "which 
did and doth still belong in fuU right to the Church of Rome." This 
mandate was delivered while Edward was in Scotland, and Boniface's 
position as arbiter between Edward and the King of France prevented 
hiTTi from at once rejecting it. It is probable that Boniface was 
only asserting his position as guardian of international law, but 
the English treated the claim as serious. When it was brought before 
Parliament, the baronage replied that the kingdom of Scotland never 
had belonged to the See of Rome, and that they, the Barons of England, 
would not allow Edward, even if he wished it, to surrender the 
rights of the Crown. It was not till 1303 that Edward was able to 
resume his conquest of that kingdom. Early in that year he ordered 
his Barons to assist John Segrave, Governor of Scotland, in marching 
from Berwick to Edinburgh. But that General mismanaged his march, 
and as he approached Roslin on the way to Edinburgh, in three divi- 
sions, he was fallen upon by Comyn, and his army defeated in detaiL 

The King had thus much to revenge when, in June, he began his 
march. On this occasion he was accompanied by a fleet pje«h tuvaaion 
to bring his supplies. He thus avoided the difficulty o's«»ttM»«. 
which the desolate state of the country had hitherto presented. He 
pushed onward into the far North. On returning he took up his 
abode for a time in Dunfermline. Most of the Scotch Barons there 
sought and obtained pardon, and at length Comyn, who had been the 
leader of the rebellion, made a treaty in Fife, by which the Lords 
agreed to suffer any pecuniary fine Edward thought fit, and the 
castles and government were to be in Edward's hands. One strong- 
hold only refused to obey this treaty. Sir William Oliphant held 
the fortress of Stirling, and it required three months to Beamd conquest 
reduce its gallant defenders to submission. This was the o's«o*i»»d- 
last opposition Edward had to fear ; he at once admitted the Scotch 
to pardon, and settled the country, placing his chief confidence 
apparently in Wishart, Bishop of St. Andrews, John de Mowbray 
and Robert Bruce. It was soon seen how little reliance could be put 
on the first and last of these Commissioners. 

Robert Bruce was the grandson of the claimant of the Scotch 
throne ; his grandfather had been an English. Y3-d.%^^ \>S& l^aSSs^sst jiw 
constant friend oi Edward, It waa otjIj >p.^ txi^cessm^^ '^^^^^'^'^'^''^^^^^ 
had acquired the estates of Carnckan.^ kD»Ka5>>^a. ^^^.^^ise. «t 
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fore to all intents and purposes an Englishman, or rather a Norman 
Baron, possessed of that peculiar characteristic of the race which 
rendered it in £Etct a race of adyentorers, with the constant hope of 
winning great things before their minds. The instances of Norman 
Barons who had won earldoms, kingdoms and empires, were too 
numerous not to haye had efifect upon aspiring members of the race. 
Bruce had up to this time played a somewhat yaciUating game, but 
on the whole, perhaps because of his feud with Balliol, he had 
remained faithful to Edward. He seems now to haye thought his 
opportunity had arriyed. It may perhaps haye been the King's 
Bnie* miird«n ^™^g infirmities that encouraged him. At all eyents, 
oomya, aod early in February 1306, he murdered in the church of 
" Dumfries Comyn, who, in accordance with the inter- 

pretation of the law which Edward had recognized, stood next to the 
Balliols in succession to the Scotch throne, and who, since he had last 
submitted to Edward, had been true to hiin, Bruce then, joined by 
a few nobles, raised the standard of reyolt. He proceeded at once to 
Scone, and there, in March, was crowned by Wishart and other of 
Edward's Commissioners. This unexpected insurrection from those 
whom he had trusted roused Edward to extreme anger. With great 
pomp, at a meeting at Westminster, he knighted his son, and took a 
prepwatioiu for solemu oath to ayenge John Comyn's death. Carlisle 
fourtb invaiioii. ^^3 the point of reudezyous, but already Bruce had been 
defeated at Methyen near Perth by Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, and was wandering barefoot and in misery among the 
hills and woods of the country. He was reduced to demand the pity 
of the King, but was refused ; and a seyere ordinance was issued.that 
all abettors of the murder of Comyn should be hanged, and that all 
those who assisted Bruce should be imprisoned. The ordinance was 
carried out with seyerity. Nigel Bruce, two Seatons, the Earl of 
Athole and Simon Eraser, were all executed, and the Countess of 
Buchan, who had crowned Bruce, was imprisoned, with ironical 
cruelty, in a crown-shaped cage. But Bruce himself was not taken, 
and issuing from his fastnesses, he inflicted many losses by surprise 
upon the English. He eyen in his turn defeated the Earl of Pem- 
Edward*s de«th broke, and shortly after the Earl of Gloucester ; and 
nearoaruaie. Edward was rousiug himself to attack him, though 
scarcely able to mount his horse, when he died upon the march. 

The mere narration of the political facts of the reign, although it 

brlDga out prominently much of Edward's greatness, giyes no idea 

of the real constitutional importance oi lina -wotVu ^^X «al:j 'waa 
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lie the first truly English EjJig, both by his circamstances and politi- 
cal views, but he became, in virtue of his love of order and ooBgunrtionia 
legal arrangement, the completer of the English Constltu- iiRportaaM of 
tion. In the first pUce, it is to him that we owe the per- *** '*'*^ 
faction of the Parliamentary system, of the complete repregentation 
in Parliament of the three Estates of the realm, the Lords, Cobmions, 
and Clergy. For it is plain that it was his intention to combine the 
three, although the clergy refused to accede to his wish, and preferred 
to tax themselves separately in Convocation ; a body which however, as 
willbe afterwards seen, also owes its representative arrangements to him. 
The gradual introduction of the representative system of the counties 
has been mentioned. Again and again, on special occasions, knights, 
to represent the shire and to give information with regard to their 
counties,had been summoned. Simon deMontfort had even introduced 
representation of the boroughs ; but this was regarded as wholly excep- 
tionaL Nevertheless, Edward was not long in seeing both the justice 
and advantage of the system. In the first Parliament of his reign, 
when enacting the first great Statute of Westminster, a healing and 
restorative measure applicable to the whole country, he said that he 
made it with the consent of the wmtMyM^] there were possibly 
representatives of the counties present ; more probably their consent 
was arrived at in some other way. At the same time, the high view 
which he took of his own constitutional position is marked by a change 
in the ordinary form of enactment Statutes had hitherto been enacted 
'^ by the counsel and consent of Parliament.'' The alteration of a few 
letters changed the meaning of this phrase. The present statute was 
said to be enacted '' by the King by the advice of his Council and the 
assent of Parliament." The legislative power was thtU9 made to reside 
in the King and his CounciL It is the power thtU9 claimed which 
gave rise to the legislative, or rather the ordaining power claimed by 
the Eling in Coimdl, which was afterwards frequently complained 
of by the Parliament But Edward, in spite of these pretensions, 
accepted the view that all should be consulted where the interests of all 
were at stake. This was of course chiefly in the matter of taxation, 
and the convenience as weU as the justice of the method which Simon 
de Montfort had set on foot soon became evident to his mind. 
From the beginning of this reign, the method of taxation had been 
changed. Instead of an aid, raised from the land, it had become a 
subsidy raised by an assessment on the moveables of the 'people. 
Most frequently the proportion granted "vroA o^ \/^i[^Scl qtl ^sS^^sfi^Saj^s^:^ 
in ^eae early timeB eyery variety oi 'jacoi^T^oii'ww^ ^gws&fc^ ^"V^^ 
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howeyer, these taxes had been collected locally in accordance wifh 
anangementB made by Exchequer officers, sheriffs, or the county court 
In 1282,ihe King, being in wantofmoneyforSiis Welsh wars, proceeded 
by his ordinary method. The sums raised locally were insufficient ; 
while his Barons were with hinn at the wars it was inconvenient to 
hold a Parliament ; writs were issued therefore to the sheriffs and 
archbishops to collect their two Estates, the. Commons and the clergy, 
at two centres, York and Northampton. At these meetings were pre- 
sent four representative knights from each county, and all freeholders 
. of more thsui one knight's fee. The Commons made their grant of a 
thirtieth. The assemblies of the deigy declined, until; the parochial 
clergy were represented. For this purpose th^ election of Proctors 
was then ordered, and they have since formed a regular part of the 
Convocation. These negotiations were not completed when what 
is called the Parliament of Acton Bumell was summoned to settle 
the affairs of Wales. At that meeting there were present no clergy, 
and representatiyes of twenty towns only, summoned separately. 
In 1290, a farther proof is giyen that for taxation by subsidy the 
representation of the Commons was beginning to be considered 
necessary. In that year an old-feuihioned feudal aid was granted for 
the marriage of the Bang's daughter. It was granted by the baron- 
age for the whole commonalty, and was in the old form of land-tax, 
but the Commons being subsequently present, it was changed 
at their request to a fifteenth. It was possible for the baron- 
age to grant the aid upon military tenants, but the rest of the 
people could not be reached. Two principles had by this time been 
established, — that the clergy should be folly represented, and that 
for subsidies upon the whole kingdom it was both conyenient 
and just that the Commons should in some way be represented ; 
but it was not yet held necessary for feudal matters, or for ques- 
tions touching the baronage oidy, that the Commons should be 
present. Indeed, at this yery Parliament, the statute ''Quia Emp- 
tores" was passed by the Barons before the Commons assembled. 
All these preparatory steps found their completion in the Parlia- 
ment of 1295, when writs were issued to the Archbishops to appear 
themselves, and to send Proctors to Westminster; to the Prelates and 
Barons, as Peers, and to the sherifiGs, summoning the knights of the 
counties, and two burghers from each town.^ There was thus a 
Parliament complete in all its parts, such as it has since remained. 
We must not suppoae, however, that the Estates acted in common, or 
' There were present at this Parliament seven ^axk ui!ilot\9KnA'&vra&&. 
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tbat the CommonB had nrnch voice in fhe deliberatioii. At thij^ ywif 
Parliament of 1295, the giant of each oider was diflMn^ nor was it 
till 1318, in Edward IL's reign, that the Commons can be ecmsidered 
as perfectly incoipoiated in the Legialatiye Assemblf • The con- 
stltutional view at present was, that the King, with the assent of 
his Barons, granted the petitions of the Commons and the Clergy. 

The great statutes which were passed in these vaiions Parlia- 
ments must now be mentioned. Those which were of most gen- 
eral national interest were the First Statute of West- cbwitittaiM 
minster, which, as has been before said, revived and re- •»»•«•*«»• 
established the old constitutions of the country, and limited the 
employment of feudal aids ; and the Statute of Winchester, passed 
in 1285, which was a re-enactment and completion of the Assize 
of Arms established by Henry II., and aimed at once at the defence 
and police of the country^ It laid upon the counties, under heavy 
penalties, the duty of indicting felons and robbers, ordered the 
police arrangements of walled lowns^ the enlargement and clearing 
of the edges of public roads^ and farther defined the arms which 
each class of the population was bound to procure for the preser- 
vation of the land. Constables and justices were, to be appointed 
to see to the proper observance of this statute, from whom subse- 
quently grew the justices of the peace. Some such statute was 
indeed very necessary, and even its stringent provisions were not 
sufficient to establish, order. In 1305, England was fuU of riototU9 
outlaws, who were willing to hire^ themselves out for purposes of 
private outrage when they were not plying theb own trade of 
robbery; these were known by the name of ^^'trail-bfttons." To 
suppress them it was found necessary to issue commissions to 
travelling justices, onpowering them to act sunmiarily towards such 
breakers of the peace. Their strictness is mentioned in the political 
songs of the day. It was impossible, it was said, any longer to beat 
your children, you were at once punished as a trail-bftton.^ Even the 
stringency of these measures of suppression mark Edward's love 
of order. Lastly, must be mentioned the great Acts for the confirma- 
tion of the charters, which are sometimes regarded as the statute ** De 
tallagio non concedendo." From this time forward arbitrary tallages, 
though occasionally used, began to be regarded as illegal. 

> "Sire, 8i je Toderol mon ganonn chastier 
De nne tmffe <m de deiu, par ly amender, 
Sor mid Iwtera bOle, • m« tnA «\^M^«t, 
B STBnt que Ibm de pxlioiio iwmio<(m. ^snsX. ^x^«t!^ ^^ 
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Theie were also .two great statates bearing almocA entiiely upon 
the fendfll zel■tifliMt^of landed proprietons. The fitst waa tiie sta- 
tute of ^ Qnia Smpftorea" (129(^y which forbad snbinfeTidation and 
the formation of aiwnianora. Its original object was to prevent feu- 
dal lords firom bilng de&auded of fheir dues. Henceforward, property 
alienated ceased to belong in any sense to the subordinate grantor, and 
returned to the property of the krd superior of the whole estate. The 
effect, unforeseen by the enacters, wis to increase the number of inde- 
pendent gentxy holding immediately fcom the crown or firam the great 
lords. The second statute is known by the name of the Second Statute 
of Westnunster^ or ^ Be donis conditionalibtuB.'* When an estate had 
been given to a man and to his children, it had hitherto been hdd 
sufident that the child should be bom. The estate had then 
become the absolute property of the man to whom it had been 
granted, and be could alienate K il his wilL It was now enacted 
that lie had but a life interest^ % that if his children were not 
living at his death, it reverMi UMthjs original grantor. Thus was 
established the power of entaiL . There remains one great statute to 
be mentioned, the Statute of Mottmain. This was aimed against the 
increasing power and wealth of the Church, and against a legal trick 
by which la3nnen had freed themselves from feudal liabilities. It had 
become a custom to give property to the Church and to receive it 
back as tenant of the Church, thus freed from obligation to lay 
superiors. At the same time, even though this device was not used, 
the accumulation of property in the hands of the Church withdrew it 

from man^r feudal duties. It passed, it was said, ^'in mortuam 
mantun'' — ^into a dead hand. All transactions by which lands or 
tenements could in any way pass into mortmain were now forbidden. 
The same spirit which produced these laws had been felt in the admi- 
nistration of justice, where the three courts of Exchequer, King's Bench 
and Common Pleas were finally separated, and each provided with a 
full staff of officials. Even from this short sketch of the work of 
Edward I. may be gathered the great constitutional importance of 
the reign. 
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THE reign of Edward IL affords the best apology for any 
excessive exertions of power which can be laid to' the charge of 
Edward I. It is plain that there existed a readiness on the part of 
the nobles to take advantage of any weakness in the government of 
their ruler ; on the part of the deigy to reclaim the liberties of their 
order; and of the lower classes to find a popular hero in every 
opponent of the government. It would seem indeed that there was 
no altematiye between a strong and practically despotic government 
and anarchy. It was not till ^e feudal barons of England had had 
their fill of anarchy in the Wars of the Eoses, and had destroyed them- 
selves^ that constitutional government, in our sense of the word, had 
a chance of existence, and onr sympathies are constantly divided 
between the Church and barons, whose efforts alone promised freedom, 
and the power of the encroaching ruler, who alone ensured order. 
For the weakling who could secure neither one nor the other we can 
feel no sympathy. In the reign of Edward 11. we feel as if we had 

Note.— The names of the Jnstloiaries, who now became legal r&thjss ihs&. \R9&S&si3i^ 
officers, are no longer glTea. Tlitoii|^out, tkie iAin»a -^oxAvt ^Sba^ika^ ^^vSok^wsftNifiSiw^ 
of the SingB ofOattOB, 
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ioXlm. back figain to the time of his gzand£&ther. The great question 
at issue throughout is the same — Shall foreigners, or indeed any other 
king-chosen fftyourites^ supersede the national oligarchy of great 
barons ? The constant prominence of this question (which in the 
present reign was further embittered by the personal character of one 
at least of the fayourites) renders it very difficult to distinguish the 
part played by real patriotic demands for good goyemment and for 
constitutional limits to the royal power. It is pretty clear that the 
favourites were the chief cause of ti^e disturbances of the reign ; but, 
on the other hand, the evident advantages offered by some of the 
baronial claims, and the love of the populace, who ranked even 
Lancaster with its saints, compel us to beHeve that these turbulent 
disturbers of the peace were worthy of some cfympathy. 

When the late King died in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, he 
believed that the war with Scotland would have been canied on by 
his son, of whom he was very fond ; while he thought he had secured 
him from that danger which he had already foreseen would beset his 
^g^ ^7 insisting on the dismissal of his favourite. Hers Qaveston. 
Edward*! Gaveston was a young ma& of Gascon or Basque origin, 

Mraddiipfar of greater r^nement apparently than the rough barons 
OftTMrton. ^£ England, their equal, if not their superior, in martial 

exercises, and possessing those courtly tastes for music and the arts 
which marked the young Kiug. But Edward disappointed his 
father's hopes. He had already (before his father had insisted on the 
dismissal of Qaveston) gone so far as to beg for him, though in vain, 
the royal county of Ponthieu. On his father's death he Immediately 
recalled him. A hasty and ineffectual march into Scotland, where 
Aymer de Valence was left as lieutenant, was all that came of the 
great preparations at Carlisle, and the King's mind seemed to be 
occupied in lavishing favours on his friend. He gave him the Earl- 
dom of Cornwall, hitherto an appanage of some royal prince. He 
seized the property of Walter, Bishop of Lichfield, who in the late 
reign had opposed him in his office as treasurer, and bestowed it on 
Ckiveston ; and after that young man had, by his ostentation, by his 
success in the lists, and by a reckless use of his happy gift of applying 
nicknames, excited the anger of the great nobles, Edward was foolish 
enough, on leaving England to do homage for his French dominions, 
to leave him as Governor of the country. Consequently, no sooner 
BaroM d«- was he crowned than the Barons demanded in Parliament 
mmnd UMdSM- ^^^ dfsmfssal of the favourite. The demand could not 
-lAmft^ xMft ibe iiefused, and Edward pioimBed \o «fift»^^ \ft vt^ but 
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pi0?ed at the same time how determined he was to evade Ms promise, 
by not only bestowing fresh grants on Qaveston, bdt by appointing 
him Lord Deputy of Ireland. There for a year he leigned with 
almost royal power. 

The quarrel thus b^^ became the chief question of the xeign. AU 
other matters, eyen the conquest of Scotland, were subordinated 
to it; and while it was continuing, Bruce was quietly subduing 
fortress after fortress, and subjugating the whole south of Scotland. 
In the following year, the King still farther showed his untrust- 
worthiness by receiving Gaveston back in England. He oaTtitoa'g 
met him with great marks of affection at Chester, hav- *«*«»• 
ing probably had recourse already to that dangerous expedient, a 
Papal dispensation from his promises. In fact, again like his grand- 
father, Edward found it expedient throughout his reign to keep on 
very Mendly terms with the Pope, and to back his authority by the 
undefined power which the Head of the Church still wielded. It has 
been seen how even his great father was unable to resist this tempta- 
tion. Clement Y., an obsequious servant of the French King, and 
reigning at Avignon, was very different £rom the formidable Boniface 
VIII. There was no dif&culty in persuading him to renew the old 
alliance with the soyereign which placed the Church at his mercy. 
Moreoyer, at this time he was anxious, in the interests of his master, 
to procure Edward's co-operation in tiie unprincipled destruction of 
the order of the Temple. Philip lY. of France, urged by an ayari- 
dous desire to confiscate the yast property of this order, had set on 
foot the most extraordinary reports of their licentiousness and blas- 
phemy. In October 1307, all their establishments were laid hands 
on, the inmates imprisoned, their wealth confiscated. He then, in 
union with the Pope, b^ged all his neighbours to adopt a sindlar 
course. Edward II. consented, and in January 1308, all the Templars 
in England were imprisoned. They were tried by the Church on the 
accusation of the Pope. In France, torture, and the skill of Philip's 
lawyers, had produced certain confessions, on which the King acted, 
and the Order was there destroyed, its Grand Master, James de MoM, 
being burnt as a heretic. In England, not even torture, which was 
now first used,^ could produce any important reyelations. The inquiries 
lasted till 1311. Eyentually, certain supposed proofs of heterodoxy 
having been produced, some of the Knights were confined in monas- 
teries, the Order su^xessed, and their property given to theHos^itaIkx!&. 

. 1 A carious question was raised, whether a V>i\»x«i QQ\)2LWy& i<ik\i^t^\s.^\Gk^QB»^^iKsc^- 
Unent, there being none in England.— Heim!b|^\)xa^ ^3&1 . 
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Hie efieet of Gaveston's letnm, and the renewal of Papal influencey 
,. , .. was of course to increase the discontent, till, on the 27th 
tent and stetnto o{ July, at a Parliament held at StamfDid, the King 
of Stamford. ^^ compelled to give his consent to a statute of reform. 
By this the first Statute of Westminster was renewed, the undue 
power exercised by'the constables of the royal castles, and the extor- 
tions of the officers of the royal household, were checked ; all old 
taxes upon wool and hides beyond the legal customs were removed ; 
while, at the same time, a general letter was directed to the Pope, 
b^ging him to abstiin &om his exactions. The storm continued to 
rise. Very shortly aftar this, the great Earls of Lancaster, Lincoln, 
Warwick, and otheih^ refused to appear at a meeting at York, if 
Gkiveston were preset A meeting summoned in London at the 
beginning of the following year met with no better success. The 
Barons threatened to appear in arms if they appeared at alL The 
King, in fear, concealed Qaveston for a time ; the Barons then indeed 
came, but came only to demand a complete reformation in the 
government, to which the King was compelled to give his consent. 
The precedent in his grandfather's reign was then followed. From 
AinointmeBt of *^® present March to Michaelmas of the following year 
the Lord! the government was placed in the hands of a commis- 

^^'***""* sion of twenty- one members, who were to produce ordi- 
nances of general reform. Pending the production of these ordinances, 
some preliminary articles were at once established. For the payment 
of the King's debts grants were to be recalled, and his expensive 
housekeeping was to be limited. To satisfy the national feeling, and 
in the hope of lightening the taxei^ the Italian house of the Frescobaldi, 
who had hitherto farmed them, was to be deprived of that advan- 
tage, and Englishmen alone were to be employed in their collection ; 
and before all things, the charters of liberty were to be observed. 

Hoping, probably, to gain popxdariiy for himself and his favourite, 
and to be thus able to get rid of the Barons' interference, Edward 
useieaa Miavit determined on an expedition to Scotland ; but the great 
oaSootumd. Barons, on the plea that they were busied with their 
^'^ ordinances, refused to accompany him. Some of his 

immediate adherents, such as Qloucester, Warrenne, his half-brother, 
Thomas, Earl of Norfolk,^ and Gaveston, alone went with him. His 
hopes of gaining popularity by victory were disappointed. The 
Scotch retired before him. Tbough Qaveston crossed the Forth, 

' He bad lately received the Earldom of ^ortolk, «aB& \3m iwJi; of Bnxl Marahall, Iqr 
tAe death ofBigod Without JieJiat 
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he could not bring on an engagement; and when the English 
retreated, the Scotch hung upon their rear, and punmed their advan- 
tages into the county- of Durham. In his necessity^ the King was 
driven to illegal actions. He appropriated the property of the Earl 
of Lincoln and of the Bishop of Durham, and taxed the province of 
Canterbury. The Parliament, therefore, was in no improved temper 
when Edward, leaving Qaveston in the protection of Lady de Yescy, 
went to meet it in London in October. The Ordinances n^ orduuaeei 
were there produced. In addition to the articles already v^utthoo. 
granted, there were others which seem to ezpkdn the policy of the 
opposition, and to show the chief forms of BUfigovem- pcdioFof «&• 
ment at that time prevalent. No war was to be tnzxied ovpMttion. 
on without consent of Parliament ; — ^taken in connection with the 
conduct of Bohun and Bigod in the last reign, wHh the abstention of 
the Barons from the war with Scotland, and with the treaty between 
Bruce and Lancaster, which will be afterwards mentioned, this 
seems to show that the Barons desired a complete settiement of 
England before engaging in foreign wars. All taxes upon wool and 
other exports since the coronation of Edward I. were to be removed : 
— ^the Barons seem to have seen that export duties are a tax on produc- 
tion, and are advantageous in the long run to foreign manufactures 
only. The great officers of state were to be nominated with consent 
of Parliament; while, to complete the system, the sheriffii, whom 
Edward I. had made elective, were to be nominated by these great 
officers ; in other words, the royal power was to be restricted by a 
baronial oligarchy. Parliament was to be held at least once a year, 
which, considering that his fSetther had held at least three Parliaments 
a year, seems to show a tendency on the part of the King to arbitrary 
government. Bad companions were to be removed &om the King, 
and his household reformed. Many of these companions are men- 
tioned by name, and appear to have been foreigners. The King's 
tastes had collected around him foreigners connected with display of 
the arts, and on them he had lavished favours, which excited the 
national feeling. But the chief attack after all was upon Qaveston, 
his countryman De Beaumont, and his sister. Lady de Yescy. It was 
ordered that Qaveston should leave the kingdom by the OftTMtoa 
port of Dover on the Ist of November, and never *«nw»4. 
again enter any territory belonging to the English Crown.^ 
In pursuance of these Ordinances, Qaveston left; England^ and took 

1 Tbese are only the principal arUclea ; ^es« ''hqx^ hukks ^^««s£^'QtA vxncbsest&ssEi^^v 
the law courts, the royal prerogattve of jjo&Uce, «^\o. 
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zefuge in Flandera. But befoie the year was over he again appeared 
in England, and joined Edwaid as he hniiied to the North, to be, as 
he believed, less within the reach of his enemies. At E^naiesborough, 
HiarMFPMr- Edwaid thought himself strong enough to pot forwiod 
Sl^^riy a proclamation declaring the banishment of Gaveston 

uia. contrary to the Ooniitatatioii. He readmitted him to 

favour^ and restored him his property. It was even reported that he 
was intrigmng to secure him a retreat in Scotland. This flagrant 
yiolation of his word set all England against the Eling. The old 
Archbishop Winchelsea of Canterbury, as in the last reign, became a 
centre of revolution; he excommunicated Gaveston, while the 
ThaiMroBiai Baroqf^' at the head of whom were now the Earls of 
^^'^'^ Laofsas^ and Hereford, proceeded to take active mea- 

sures. This Lancaster was the eldest son of Edmund, brother of 
Edward L His power in England was enormous; he was Earl of five 
counties. From his father he had received Lancaster and the 
confiscated estates of De Montfort and Ferrers, the Earldoms namely 
of Leicester and Derby ; he had married the heiress of the De Lacys, 
and upon the death of the Earl of Lincoln had succeeded to ^ 
Earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury. He began that oppositLon, 
which will be frequently mentioned afterwards^ of the younger 
branch of the Plantagenets to the reigning house. Hereford, the 
son of the great Humphrey Bohun, was the hereditary chief <^ the 
baronial party. He had married Elizabeth, the King's sister. The 
leaders of the baronial party agreed to repair to those parts of 
England where they had most influence. Lancaster proceeded north- 
wards so rapidly, that the King had to fly before him, and was nearly 
captured at Newcastle, where Gkiveston's jewels and horses fell into 
Lancaster's hands, and thence he took ship for Scarborough. Lan- 
caster took up his position in the middle of England, while the rest 
of the baronial party besieged Gkiveston in that fortress, where he was 
soon obliged to surrender. This he did to the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was no enemy to the King, upon a promise that if he could not 
come to terms with the Barons he should be restored to Scarborough. 
Pembroke persuaded him to go with him to his castle at Wallingford, 
but on the way, during a temporary absence of Pembroke, he was 
surprised by Warwick, who hated him for having nicknamed him 
"The Black Dog," brought to his castle of Warwick, 
iwiiMdtd aft and there beheaded on Blacklow HilL The King was 
''*'■*** naturally full of anger, nor did he, in fact, ever forgive 

Lancaster, but be yielded to necessity, b^ug pexlxa^ m «k ^gds^\i\aA^ 
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good hnmotir at the birth of a Bon and heir ; and tiie Baions, who 
appeared in aims at Ware, all leeeived pardon in eaxhange for some 
slight concessions, among others for the restoiation of Qaveston's 
jewels. It was not, however, till the close of the following year that 
the pardons were completed, Edward having in the meantime been 
to Stance. 

This doees the first period of the reign, but it is plain that the 
Barons were not yet satisfied. Their chief enemy was removed, but 
their policy was not accepted. Thus^ when in 1314 the j,^^,^ ^,^^ 
King collected a large army, many of them still held with sootuad. 
aloo^ though they sent their forces. If Scotland was to ^^^ 
be saved it was time for energetic action. One !9f|itee the fortresses 
had been taken. Stirling still held out, but the Governor promised 
to capitulate unless relieved before St. John's Day. By a rapid 
march Edward reached the place before the fSettal day. But Bruce 
was ready to receive him. He had arranged his troops a Httle to the 
south and east of the casde, with his right resting on the Batii« of 
little brook Bannockbum. His position was carefully >"»»•**■»• 
prepared. His front was partly covered by a marsh, and where this 
ceased and waste land began he had dug shallow pitfaUs, with 
a pointed stake in each, to check the advance of the heavy cavalry, 
of which the English army then consisted. His left was defended by 
tlie clifOs of the castle. Edward Bruce commanded the right, Thomas 
Bandolf the left, Walter Stewart and James Douglas the centre, 
a small rearguard was commanded by Bruce himself. On the eve 
of St. John's the English attempted to secure Stirling, but were 
beaten back by Bandolf. On the morning of the 24th of June, the 
Abbot of InchafiEray said mass in the Scotch army. As they belt, 
Edward exclaimed, '^ See, they beg pardon." But Ingram of Umfiran- 
ville, a Scotch nobleman, by his side, replied, ''Yes, sire, but of 
Heaven, not of you." Immediately after this the battle began, and 
already the weight of the English men-at-arms and the flights of 
arrows were thinnrng the Scotch ranks, when Bruce fell upon the 
flank of the archers with his reserve. The fortune of the day was 
still doubtful, when troops were seen advancing with flying standards 
behind the Scotch. They were the camp followers of Bruce's aimy, 
who were eagerly pushing forward to watch the fight, but the English 
believed it was the arrival of reinforcements. They had already 
found enough to do, and did not wait the new airivcds. The flight 
soon became a disorderly rout The hoxsi^ ^gjooos^^^^ss^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
pitfaLLsf ox stuck &st in the moiaaa, aii^>^^«Aji2DL^S^»5s«^^TKj^^ 
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With difficulty the King, tinder the gtddanGe of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, escaped firom the field, and «olight safety with a few hundred 
men in Dunbar, whence he took ship to Berwick. The Earl of 
Gloucester, with great numbers of Barons and Knights, were left dead 
upon the field, and during the retreat the Earl of Hereford was 
captured at BothwelL He was subsequently exchanged for the 
Bishop of Glasgow and Brace's wife and daughter, who had long 
been in honourable custody in England. 

Edward thought for a moment of renewing the war, and again 
Bdwmrd reftuM summoned a foesh army ; but the condition of England 
totnat. coxisA- rendered further action impossible. The discontented 
4ii«iitdi«MtTi. Earia Attributed the disaster to the refusal of the King 
to accept the Ordinanoes, and to the influence of his new fieKyourites 
Beaumont and Despenser. Money, too, was wanting ; and the King's 
renewed efibrts to obtain it &om the dergy by means of the new 
Archbishop Walter were met with firm opposition. But though war 
was useless, he would not listen to Brace's overtures for peace, 
obstinately refusing to regard that Prince in any other light than that 
of a rebel. The North of England was thus left open to the fierce 
inroads of the Scotch. 

The loss of the English prestige was more disastrous than the 
waninwaiM immediate loss of the battle^ The Welsh and Irish 
and LraiaauL thought their Opportunity had arrived for obtaining their 
independence. The Welsh insurrection was indeed subdued after a 
year of fighting ; but it required three years before Ireland was again 
secured to the English Grown. In that country Edward I. had done 
but little. It was in its usual state of disorder. The feuds among 
the Norman adventurers, to whom the conquest had been left, were 
scarcely less constant or bitter than the wars among the native tribes 
who surrounded them. Against these tribes, however, they exercised 
the greatest craelties. To be an Irishman was to be excluded from 
all justice, to be classed at once as a robber and murderer. The news 
of the Battle of Bannockbum induced the Irish to beg the assistance 
of Bruce, and to oifer him their crown. He declined it for himself, 
but his brother Edward, as ambitious as the Scotch King, accepted 
, the offer. In May 1315 he landed, supported by the 
invaidonof great tribe of the O'Niells, and probably also by the 
''^*^*'*** Norman Lacys, and was victorious over the combined 

forces of the Butlers and De Burghs. In vain did Edward send 
Jbim of Hotbam, a clei^gyman, to attempt some combination among 
^^e EngliBh and the Irish tribes. The En^^i^ ^oiSfflKft Vi ^2tia -ktj^ 
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lieutenant Butler prevented union, and in May 1316, 0']^iell of Tyrone 
gave up his claim to the Iiiah throne to Edward Bruce, ^ ^ ^ 
who was crowned King. But a series of separate attacks uag. 
upon the natives was more euccessfuL At Athenry the ^^*' 
O'Connors were almost exterminated. The arrival of King Bobert in 
Ulster, and a march in winter to Limerick and Dublin, produced no 
permanent effect, and at length, in 1317, Boger Mortimer, landing 
with a considerable army, succeeded in establishing some order. The 
Lacys were executed for treason ; the tribes began quarrelling among 
themselves ; and finally, in 1318, Edward Bruoe lell in xt uiied «t 
a battle, in which he was defeated by John of Baspaing- i>«ia*i^ 
ham, in the neighbourhood of Dundalk. Tbe^jghglffth government 
was re-established in all its oppression. > > 

Meanwhile, England itself had been in a miserable plight. 1315 
and 1316 were years of fearful famine. Prices rose to smtmi m 
an unprecedented height. Wheat was sold for 40 marks BBsi«a4* 
a quarter; and Parliament still further aggravated the evil by 
fixing a maximum price, which for a time closed the markets 
altogether. Terrible diseases followed in the wake of the famine. 
Again and again the northern counties were mercilessly ravaged; 
whole districts and dioceses were glad to compound with the Scotch 
for safety. An attempt was made by a Parliament in this year to 
re-establish the national prosperity, by obliging the Trfmi wr tfrttm- 
King to accept Lancaster as his chief minister. Lan- ponry minister, 
caster accepted this position, upon the condition that he ^'^ 
should be allowed to resign if the King refused to follow his advice, 
or if men objectionable to Parliament were admitted to the King's 
CounciL For a moment there was peace. The Ordinances were 
accepted, and ordered to be published throughout the country. But 
it was not in the King to act honourably when the fortunes of his 
favourites were at stake ; and Lancaster soon found himself thwarted 
by the ever-increasing power of the Despensers. It was ^^f^f„ of tin 
in vain that P(^ John XXII. was called in as a medi- »wp«»«^ 
ator. His legates were equally unsuccessful in their attempts to 
heal the domestic quarrels of the country and to establish a truce with 
Scotland. Bruce refused to treat unless he was acknowledged as 
King. He continued his enterprises, and captured the town of 
Berwick. The legates could do nothing but put him under the ban 
of the Church. 

At last, in 1318^ a ciida waa T»aft\iftftu Ti^^ t^rw^^ ^ Wss^ 
agmsfb Scotland b«igaii to "be obwxift. "IVi^ Ti^^^sa's^' nr«». vst^ 
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time removed from England, and a committee in the interest of 
Lancaster was appointed to watch the royal action in the intervals 
^^ r»- ^^ Parliament This temporary adjusti)ient of affiEurs 
oondiifttioiiin in England was followed before long by a trace with 
***•**• Scotland. Edward tried and fSedled in an attempt to 

regain Berwick. Another furious invasion had ravaged the North of 
England, in which no less than eighty-fonr towns and villages were 
burned. It was plain that the Scotch were too strong for him. At 

Trace with *^® ^^'^^ *^® Bruce was anxious to be rid of the ex- 
Beotiaiid, commtuiication, and agreed to waive his claim to the 

^'^* obnoxious title. Under these circumstances there was 

no difficulty in treating. 

It soon became evident that the late attempts at compromise between 
the two parties in England were hollow. The question had to be tried 
by an appeal to arms. Nothing could induce the King to get rid of 
his favourites, nor the opposition to act in eommair wiOt thfiou It 
Tbe Welsh was a little private quarrel, and no great question, which 
MwBtoe^wmi ^ length blew the smouldering discontent to a flame. 
Despensexa. The marriage of young Hugh Despeiuier with the 
daughter of the Earl of Gloucester, who luid died at Bannockbuin, 
had introduced a new and objectionable power into the midst of the 
Welsh Marches. A quarrel arose about a vacant fief, and the 
Marchers made common cause against the favourite. The King 
Edward vMreis ®^®^®^ *^® qucstion to be Settled before his own court, 
with the and subsequently before Parliament; but Hereford re- 

''*'^*"' fused to appear unless the Despensers were removed. 

As the King vindicated his favourites, and refused to remove them, 
Hereford marched northward, joined Lancaster, and made a formal 
Hereford and agreement with him that there should be no peace till 
^^Jjj' the Despensers were gone. The confederates came in 

"21. arms to the Parliament held at Westminster, found 

themselves completely master of the King, presented him with eleven 
\ articles of reformation, and procured from him, irregularly, and in 
Deepemen spite of the protestations of the clergy, the condemna- 
**"****^^ tion and banishment of the Despensers. This condem- 

nation was afterwards formed into a statute, and a pardon given to 
all those who had compelled the King to grant it. 

But though Edward had temporarily yielded, parties were so 
evenly I^^anced that very little turned the scale. Young Despenser 
fras serving as admiial on the coast of Kent. "a^-w^a^JasNioTesafe 
^la Bucb personal attaeks aa (Javestoxi liad \>Q€n ex^^»\ Xa^ «si^ ^^ 
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Eliiig was able to repair to the coast and concert measnies with him. 
As the Queen was travelling from London to Canterbuiy to meet him, 
she was refused admittance to the royal castle of Leeds by the 
Governor, Badlesmere. Angry at this insult, the King nurautotht 
attacked the castle and hanged the garrison. It seems sSHJ^dtaT* 
to have been felt that, in insulting the Queen, the op- MMrgf. 
position party had gone much too far. The King was able to recall 
the Despensers, several of the nobles declared that the late sentence 
of banic^bment had been procured by overwhelming force ; and as be 
marched towards the West against the Welsh Marches, his brothers, 
the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, and several others of the He rwniis tiie 
greater nobility, followed his standard. By oce«pying ??^ |y^ 
the valley of the Severn, he separated the Marchers from M i rt im 
Lancaster, who was collecting troops at Doncaster. Mortimer and 
most of l^e Marchers came to terms, and surrendered. Hereford 
with several others, broke through the royal army, and joined Lancas- 
ter. The King's enemies were now collected into one body, and he 
rapidly turned against them. To secure support, and probably in 
pursuance of their usual policy, the rebel lends had enteared into a 
treaty with the Scotch. Bruce was to come to their assistance, but 
no conquests that he should make were to be permanent The price 
of his hdp was to be peace, and the adbiowledgment of his royal 
title. 

On the approach of the Song, the rebels fell bock, and were inter, 
cepted at Boroughbridge by Sir Andrew Harklay, Governor of 
Carlisle. On attempting to cross the bridge, Hereford |^^ 
was killed from below ; while the fords were so strongly LaaeMtor at 
guarded that the passage of the river seemed impossible. **"*■«"«"«•• 
Lancaster, with some hundred barons and knights, surrendered. He 
was taken to Fonte&act. The accusations against him, including his 
treasonable compact with Bruce, were stated before a committee of the 
King's Barons, and condemnation passed against him unheard. He 
was beheaded, with all circumstances of indignity. A considerable 
number of baions suffered either with him or immediately after. 
Thonias of Lancaster appears to have been an ordinary feudal party 
leader, with a policy which was directed chiefly to domestic reforms 
and to the curtailment of the royal power. At the same time, the 
commonalty of England must have understood that, however selfish 
that policy might have been, it yet led, in the existing 
state of society, to imptovemsnt ixi. \&i^ ^Tid^9ia!S&. ^\ H!^^ 
hmei orden, Not otberwiM cui nt^ «x?^^sixk ^^ WN» 
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that miracles before long were worked at tlie tomb of Lancaster, and 
his memory so worshipped and honoured by the people, that the King 
found it necessary to surronnd the place of his execution with armed 
men. 

The triumph of the Despensers seemed complete. The elder of 
TrivmpboftiM them was made Earl of Winchester. Their policy too 
Degpensen. ^ag at ouce adopted. The Ordinances were revised, 
ail that could touch the King's prerogative was cut out. It 
was ordered especially that hereafter no baronial committee ahoidd 
dictate laws to the King, but he '^ should make all laws concerning 
the estate of the crown or of the realm in Parliament, with iihe 
consent of the prelates, earls, barons, and universality of the realm.** 
Renewal of WW "^^ ^wo years* truce being now out, the King marched 
with BeotiMid. to Scotland, but, like all others of this reign, the 
expedition came to nothing. No important battle was fought. 
Want of food compelled the English to return, followed by 
their indefatigable enemies. So close were they upon their heels, 
that at a place called Byland, in Blackmoor Forest, Edward was as 
nearly as possible surprised. So unexpected was the attack, that 
treason was at once suspected. To the astonishment of all. Sir 
Andrew Harklay, who had been made Earl of Carlisle for his services 
Peace for tur- &t Boroughbridge, was proved, for some unexplained 
teen ye«». reason, to havc been in correspondence with Bruce. For 
this treason he was executed. Such constant failures became ridicu- 
lous, and at length, Edward, acknowledging Bruce*8 title as King, 
made a treaty with him for thirteen years. 

It seemed for the moment that Edward's troubles were over. 
Dansen nir- "^^^ baronial party was crushed, their intercourse with 
rounding tiM the Scotch had damaged their reputation ; theassump- 
^^' tion on their part of the sole power of l^islation had 

produced some reaction. The truce with Scodand had secured 
Edward &om danger from the North. There seemed no reason why 
he and his favourites should not rule almost as they wished. In 
fact, however, the crisis of his reign was approaching ; dangers sur- 
rounded hiTin on every side. That the baroidal party was still alive 
and active was soon made evident by a plot to liberate all the 
political prisoners. The plot indeed miscarried, but Mortimer 
found means to make good his escape from the Tower, and, taking 
refuge in France, became a centre round which disaffection might 
gather. Want of money, too, was a constant source of danger ; while 
tjie meagre grants made by Paxliamexit ii)io'v«dL'W« %«&fiXAi'««K\k^ 
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national feeling against the government of the favouiites. Nor was 
the Church in much better temper than the Barons and the Commons. 
On more than one occasion the King had quarrelled with the national 
Church, which found an active, able, and somewhat unscrupulous 
champion in Adam Orleton, Bishop of Hereford. This man had 
been deeply implicated in the baronial movements, had been deprived 
of his temporalities, and thus became a determined enemy of the 
Song. While quarrelling with the national Church, Edward had 
shown no vigour in opposing Bome. On two occasions he fedled in 
procuring the election to bishoprics of his nominees, and yielded 
without a struggle to the authority of the Pope. But submission to 
Bome had now become a sure way of gaining unpopularity; both 
among clergy and laity. On the deatii of Boniface YIII., the giandeur 
and independence of the old Papal system had come to an end, but 
its constant demands upon the national churches were by no means 
lessened ; and such exactions had become more intolerable now that 
the ill-gotten wealth which they supplied found its way into the 
hands of a Pope holding his court at Avignon, a mere creature of 
the French King : to the old dislike of Papal supremacy there was 
now added the national dislike of France. 

To crown Edward's difficulties, he found himself involved in a dispute 
with France. In 1322, Charles lY., son of Philip the DUBeoitiM with 
Fair, had ascended the throne. It at once became evident x^uum. 
that he intended to pursue his father's policy. He de- 
manded personal homage from King Edward. His ambassadors could 
procure nothing but the threat that, unless it was paid, Quienne would 
be seized. In the little town of Saint Sardos, in the Agenoia, a quarrel 
between the people and their English Seneschal brought the matter 
before the French King. He stmimoned Edward before his court It 
was clear that the old machinery of feudal supremacy was again to be 
set in motion. War in feuit actually began ; the French armies captured 
Ponthieu and the Agenois. It was in vain that King Edward offered 
justice to the aggrieved inhabitants of Saint Sardos in his own courts, 
in vain that he sought the mediation of the Pope. He was himself 
entirely in the hands of the Despensers ; and those noblemen, afraid 
probably to allow the King to get beyond the reach of their personal 
influence, used all their power to prevent him from going himself to 
France. It was at last decided that Queen Isabella, nj^Qa^nna^ 
the French King's sister, should go to Paris, and try if FriaMi&FMaci^. 
she could come to some arrangement. ^V& y^uksv^s?^ 
leave for her eldest eon Edward to T»igt«afcTL\. \ss& i^fioKt^ «sSs. ^^ 
J. o 
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homage for Quienne. But, when the young Prince reached Paris, 
he was m no haste to retom. In fact, the Queen had Mien in love 
with Mortimer, and had passed entirely under his influence and that 
of the other baronial exiles ; and under the skilful management of 
Orleton, Mortdmer and his friends were engaged in a great conspiracy. 
It was in vain that the King perpetually wrote to demand her return. 
She pleaded personal diead of the Despensera^ and complained of the 
King's^ ill-usage. For a woman living in adultery with her husband's 
enemy, such charges are perhaps not worth much ; but it does seem 
probable that as a high-spirited woman she had much to bear from 
the Sling's partiality for his favourites, many of whom were men of 
the lower ranks of life. 

The conspiracy was so widespread, and so judiciously managed, 
that her cause was soon regarded as a national one. Nobles, clergy, 
and commonalty seem alike to have been in her interest. At the 
instigation of the Pope, she was obliged to leave Paris, but she took 
the opportunity of going to HaLoault, and there contracting a 
marriage between her son Edward and the daughter of the Count, 
and of engaging that Prince to assist her in her enterprise. On 
sbeittidiia the 24th of September she landed with her foreign 
"■•"•■^ auxiliaries at tibe mouth of the OrweU. She was 

joined by the King's brothers, by his cousin Henry of Lancaster, 
and by all the nobility of the East The Archbishop of Canterbury 
supplied her with money. London rose in her favour. The 
sMIfal management of the Bishop of Hereford won her allies on 
Ear pArty oU sides, and the King found it necessary to fly before 

cathan straigtii. j^^r advance. Leaving the Earl of Winchester in Bristol, 
he tried with young Despenser to reach Lundy Isle in the Bristol 
Channel. The wind prevented him, and he was driven to land in 
Wales. Bristol was taken by the Queen without a siege, and the 
Th» xinff if King finally fell into the hands of his pursuers in Wales, 
taken. He was put into the charge of Henry of Lancaster, 

"*•• brother ofthe late Earl, at Kenilworfch. William Trussel, 

whom the Queen had made her judge, superintended the trial of the 
Despensers and their Mends, and they were all put to death. In 
December the Parliament met at Westminster, and swore fealty to the 
Queen and Prince. The Bishop of Hereford put the question 
whether Edward or his son should henceforward rule. The assembly 
iMBM of wkhg declared, far the Prince, who accepted the situation, bind- 
oMdo Xing. jj^ bimBelf to six articles, "wVos^ aaeni \j^ is^tftaeELt the 
complaints against the King, and vrldcik "V^^ \o "Vs^ Owss^^ ^^ 
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role of £Eiyourites, the contempt of good advice, the loss of Scotland, 
acts of violence against the deigj and the nobles, and the refusal of 
justice. Isabella pretended to be angiy at this act of deposition, but 
her pretence could deceive nobody. Finally, a deputa- ifn4w«f om 
tion waited upon the unfortunate Edward, and procured ''^ 
his resignation. He was huiiied from fortress to fortress, and before 
long met a cruel death in Berkeley Castle. 

Throughout the baronial efforts of the reign, constitutional views 
and personal interests had been dosely interwoven. 
The single-minded patriotism of Simon de Montfort 
had been entirely absent It was the personal ambition of a Prince 
of the blood, of enormous wealth and influence, which had supplied 
the baronial party with their first leader. The vindictlTe feelings 
of personal dislike had produced an unjustifiable murder of the royal 
favourite. Success had been foUowed by an unccmstitutional appro- 
priation of all the powers of government. To support their supremacy 
the Barons had not shrunk from an alliance with their nationid 
enemies. To secure a second triumph and revenge they had adopted 
the cause of an adulterous Queen and her worthless favourite. Yet 
throughout, the pretence of their action had been the maintenance of 
the old constitution, and the act which closed the reign was a formal 
declaration on the part of Parliament of a constitutional right of the 
nation to depose a sovereign who proved himself unfit for his high 
pofdtion. 
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OONTEMFOBABT FBINOBS. 



France, 

Charles IV., 1823. 
Philip VI., 1838. 
John. 1860. 
Claries V., 1864. 



G^ermany. 

Louis IV., 1814. 
Charles IV., 1847. 



SptiiniCcuiU^ 

Alphonso XI., 1812. 
Pedro, 1850. 
Henry II., 1868. 



POPES.— John XXn., 1316. Benedict XL, 1884. Clement VL, 1848. 

1863. UrhanV.,1862. Gregory XL, 1870. 



Innocent VI. 



AnKMihcpi, 

Simon Mepeham. 1838. 
John of Stratfora, 1888. 
Thomas Bradwardine, 1840. 
Simon Islip, 1840. 
Simon Langham, 1866. 
William Whittlesey, 1868. 
Simon Sodbary, 187& 



Chancelhn, 



Henry of Buxftherdi, 1837. 
John of Stratford, 1880. 
Bichsrd of Bury, 1884. 
John of Stratford, 1886. 
Bobert of Stratford, 1887. 
Biohard Bynteworth, 1888. 
John of Stratford, 1840. 
Bobert of Stratford, 1840. 
Shr Bobert Bourofaier, 1840. 
Sir Bobert Pamynge, 1841. 



Bobert of Sa^gton, 1848. 
John of Ofrord, 1845. 
John of Thoresby, 184& 
William of Edington, 1856. 
Simon Lan^am, 1863. 
William ofWykeham. 1867. 
Sir Bobert TJ^orpe^ 187L 
Sir John Emrvet, 1873. 
Adam Houc^ton, 1877. 



AS the conquest of England by Qneen Isabella and Mor- 
-l!ju timer had been ostensibly nndertaken for purposes of 
reform in the govemm^t^and freedom from the in- KMantfof 
fluence of &vouriteSy the first measures taken were such '•Ann- 
as might befit a reforming party. The charters of liberty were 
solemnly renewed, and the removal of the more obvious abusea 
promised, the judgment against LaiLGa8te£ «[A \q& ^nsssL^ ^^&^s^« 
veisedf and the gor^mamsA nomiiially '^^l&ycM^ Vsk ^C^ \>s2b^ ^ ' 
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coimcil of regency, foimed of four Bishops, four Earls^ and six Baronfli 
Nevertiheless, the real power remained in the hands of Mortiniear ; to 
him and to the Queen a considerable portion of the royal revexmes 
were diverted, and before long all trace of reform had disappeared, 
and Mortimer, f orgetfdl of the pretext which had secured 
him his position, and of the feite of his predecessarSy be- 
came to all intents and purposes himself a fEiTourite, giving to that 
word the meaning which best describes it, an irresponsible and all- 
powerfal minister. He even surrounded himself we are told, with a 
guard of 180 knights, and altogether adopted an ostentatious bearing 
which could not but create enemies ; at the same time his connection 
with the Queen excited the displeasure of all respectable men. 

His early government was rudely interrupted by an invasion &om 
Scotland. The truce was not yet expired, but the opportunity was 

vMtiMi OMB- *^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^'^^ ^^ *^® liiglish the renewal dt war 
pygnagftiaai was distastefdl, and measures were taken to avoid it. 
"^'***'*°^ A meeting was arranged with the Scotch King, but the 

conclusion was so evidently foregone, that Bobert summoned his 
army to assemble on the very day appointed for the meeting, 
and while the negotiations were still going on, the Scotch crossed the 
borders in force. The campaign against them was not successfuL 
More used than the English to rapid movements, capable of living 
upon much less, and able to supply themselves with that little from 
an enemy's countiy, the Scotch constantly avoided a groat battle. 
Twice was Edward deceived by a simple stratagem of the Scotch, 
who left the watchfires burning, while they secrotly decamped, and 
ho was finally obliged to close the campaign without a battle. It 
became necessary for Mortimer and Edward to treal^ and the Queen 
offered her daughter Jane as the price of peace. In March 1328^ that 
peace was concluded ; Robert's son, David, was to many Jane ; the 
English wero to use their best endeavours to have the ecclesiastical 
censures which hung over Bruce removed, and on the 
payment of ^620,000, promised to give up all claims 
upon the Scotch crown, and to ac^owledge Bruce as king. 

Though the English nobles had long disliked the Scotch war, and 
had at all events made use of their protended dislike as a weapon of 
opposition to the government, they now, with true party spirit, and 
moved probably moro by dislike to Mortimer than by any patriotic 
feeling, declared themselves horrified at the disgraceftd treaty, and 
held aloof from the Parliament which, latififid it Dislike to the 
goveznment was in frath growing to Ob \i<eieA« ,Ks»o^>3vss&& ^^sa 
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fonned to uphold the ordinances of the last reign. At length, at a 
Parliament called at Salisbury, to be present at the creation of new 
peers — ^when Mortimer was made Earl of March ; Prince John, Earl 
of Cornwall ; and James Butler, Earl of Ormond — ^Prince Henry of 
Lancaster, the brother and successor of Earl Thomas, and other mal- 
contents, refused to appear. Shortly afterwards it was heard that 
they were in arms at Winchester. The King's uncles, the Earls of 
Kent and Norfolk, had hitherto supported Lancaster, but as Mortimer 
drew near with his army, they suddenly deserted him. This caused 
the fedlure of the insurrection, and Lancaster and his Men^s were 
obliged to submit to hard terms, purchasing their freedom with half 
their incomes, and the pledge that they would no longer oppose the 
government. 

It is not to be supposed that this ineffectual insurrection put an 
end to the discontent During the whole of the following year, 
while Edward was absent in France, rumours began to prevail that 
the old King was still alive, and in the Spring Parliament of 1330, 
the country was astonished by the sudden apprehension of Edmund, 
Earl of Kent, the King's unde. He and many other ooMitowr and 
nobles, among others the Archbishop of York and dMthocKat 
Bishop of London, had undoubtedly joined in a con- "*^- 
spiracy nominaUy for the restoration of the late King. The exami- 
nations made it evident that this insurrection had been fomented by 
the agents of Mortimer, and that Kent had fallen a victim to their 
machinations. He confessed his complicity in the scheme, and was 
beheaded. Mortimer doubtless was glad of the opportunity of thus 
weakening the party of his enemies. Among the petitions of the 
Commons in the first Parliament of the reign was one against the 
exactions of the royal Princes; this renders it probable that they 
had taken upon themselves to exact purveyance, and Mortimer 
might rely upon the popular feeling being with him in this act of 
violence. 

But a more important enemy now made his appearance. Edward, 
who had been married to Philippa of Hainault in 1328, had now a 
son, afterwards the Black Prince, and therefore could not but 
feel that he had reached man's estate. He was weary of the 
domination of Mortimer, and could hardly have looked with favour on 
the man who had killed Ids father and Ids uncle, and was now living 
in adultery with his mother. He determined to assume £4^,^54 ,„^ 
the reins of government, and, in alliance mtIh.\3aftli«Kras^^ vg« ^ _ 
suddezzJj Bdzod, Mortimer dxaing l2iQ »\\axi^^ ol >(^^ 
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Parliament at Nottingham, and piocnied his speedy trial and execu- 
tion. To the Queen he acted finnly but mercifully ; he allowed her 
jS3000 a year ; he subsequently even increased this income, and during 
her lifetime paid her a yearly visit of ceremony, but he refused to 
allow her any influence in the government, and she passed the 
remaining twenty-seven years of her life in privacy at Bisings Castle. 

The young King was satisfied with the vengeance he had taken, 
Bdwaxd'i hMd- ^^id proceeded by acts of leniency to heal party feeling, 
lagmaararei. restoring the forfeited inheritances to the sons of those 
who had lately suffered, and extending his kindness to the wives even 
of Mortimer, and Gk)umay his father's murderer. He made common 
cause with those nobles who had hitherto been discontented. Henry 
of Lancaster became a prominent member of his council ; the great 
seal was placed in the hands of John of Stratford, the autbor of the 
bill of deposition in the last reign. 

Edward's attention was almost immediately drawn to Scotland. 
Bnmoiiimuua Bobert Bruce had died in 1329, leaving his son David 
'°<'**"^ still a child, eo that the government fell into the hands 

of a succession of regents Scotland had been so dosly connected 
with England, that many barons held property in both kingdoms. 
During the war of independence, these properties had naturally been 
confiscated on both sides. At the peace of 1328 they should have 
been restored. On the part of Scotland this was not done. The 
party of BaUiol and of Comyn was by no means extinct, and the 
disinherited lords gathered round Edward Balliol, the son of John, 
who thus became the head of a formidable body of men, wbose 
interests were strongly opposed to the goveroment of the Braces. They 
suddenly determined on an expedition to restore if possible Balliol 
to the throne. Sailing from Bavenspur in Yorkshire, Balliol and his 
friends landed at the mouth of the Tay, defeated, with much loss, 
the Begent at the battle of Duplin, pushed onwards towards Perth, 
and, while his English ships annihilated the Scottish squadron in the 
river, was crowned at Scone; thus in seven weeks from the time he 
left England he had apparently secured the crown. His repulse was- 
almost as rapid as his success. In three months the friends of Brace 
had rallied, and Balliol, unable to make head agaiost them, had 
been driven from the country. 

Edward, while ostensibly discountenancing Balliol's movement 
sdwaxdiup- ^ England, had, in truth, determined to make use 
porttbim, Qf jifg success ; and a treaty waa arranged between 
tbem, bjr which Balliol promised to own. ^"^ Bvx^Tesoacy ol "^Ea^^jssA 
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and to give np Berwick, while the two kings were mutually to 
defend each other against all enemies. He made a show of defeiring 
the question first to Parliament, and upon fedling to obtain an 
answer, to the judgment of the Pope and the French King. But 
there weie seldom wanting excuses for a wax with Scotland. Border 
disturbances speedily arose, and in 1333, acknowledging the treaties 
he had made, he advanced to the si^e of Berwick. Archibald 
Douglas, the then Regent, came with an army to relieve stag* oc Berwick 
this important fortress. To oppose him the English had fftl!?}?!^ 
taken up a strong position to the west of their lines u>s* 
upon Halidon Hill. A swampy ground was before them, and as the 
Scotch knights fell into disorder in the marsh, the English archers 
''made their arrows flee as thick as motes on the sunne-beme.'* It 
was in vain that the nobility bravely attempted to storm the hilL 
They were defeated with fearfdl loss, the Begent, four Earls, the 
prime of their nobility, and 30,000 common soldiers fell upon the 
field. On the following day Berwick opened its gates. BaUiol 
proceeded to take possession of the kingdom ; fortress after fortress 
fell ; the young King David was taken to the Court of Philip YL of 
France, and found refage in Chateau QaiUard in Normandy. As the 
price of his assistance Edward received the oath of fealty gidanittionof 
from the Scotch, and the part of Scotland to the east of 8ootiaa4. 
Dumfries and Linlithgow. As long as Edward was not ^^^ 
otherwise employed, BaUiol remained upon his throne ; but events 
soon occurred abroad which called the Engliah King away, and 
Balliol was again driven from his kingdom. 

As early as 1329, on the death of Charles the Fair, the third and last 
of the sons of Philip lY., Edward, the son of the daughter of that 
King, laid daim to the French throne.^ His rival was Philip of 
Yalois, the son of Charles of Yalois, Philip IY.*s brother, and, grant- 
ing the existence of the Salic law, the undoubted heir ; for all the three 
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last kings had died without male issne. Edwaid's daims then rested 
Bdward'i '^i^*— upon thiee principles ; females were excluded j&om the 
oaRMim. I^rench throne, or Joan, Queen of Nayarre, daughter of 
Louis Xy would have succeeded. The male issue of such females 
were not excluded ; but, thirdly, they must be bom during the life- 
time of their grandfiather, or else the children of the daughters of the 
three last kings would have a better claim than he had. The ques- 
tion had been properly tried by the Peers of France, and Philip 
of Yalois had been declared King, and in 1331 Edward had himself 
done homage to him for Guienne. There was however a standing 
quarrel with regard to certain towns of the Agenois which Charles lY. 
FbiupiMipf had conquered. These, Edward understood, were to be 
tbe Bootdi. restored to him, while Philip VI. declined to surrender 
them. This quarrel might perhaps have been passed over, but the 
reception of David on his flight firam Scotland, and the assistance 
which Philip gave to the party opposed to Balliol, by d^prees 
rendered wax inevitable ; and when once this became obvious, it was 
clearly good policy on the part of Edward to make his claims as 
ouimfconM- national as possible, and instead of trusting to such 
qneo^ pro- secondary causes of hostility as were aflEbrded by Philip's 
m>r lefoaaltoBimenderafewiumnportaiitto^iiiadiB- 

tant dependency, or his intrigues for the restoration of the Bruce 
dynasty, he at once, with the consent of Parliament, asserted his daim 
to the French throne. 

There was at present in England a Frenchman whose influence is 
said to have had much to do with determining Edward to this step. 
This was Robert of Artois. On the death of his grandfather a dispute 
had arisen as to the succession of the country. The fief did not follow 
the ordinary feudal custom, but fell to the nearest of blood. Matilda, 
the daughter of the late Count, therefore succeeded in preference 
to her nephew Bobert Philip Y. had married her dau^ter, and 
during his lifetime and that of his two brothers, Bobert had been 
compelled to be content, but on the accession of Philip of Yalois he 
demanded restitution. During the trial which ensued he produced as 
evidence charters which were proved to be forgeries, and in 1337 
took refuge in England, where Edward adopted his cause, and used 
him as a sort of set-off to David Bruce, whose cause the French King 
had taken up. The great war with France was a distinct breach in 
the policy of Edward I. But the present King was not the great 
statesman his grandfather had been. A false chivalry had gradually 
ifeen taking the place of the old feudsl aeiL^ixL€ik^>)«xidL'SA:^«s^^^& 
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open to be moved both by the impulses of a spuiiotis knight-emuitzy 
and by personal motives of ambition and passion. When once 
engaged in the war^ however, he acted both energetically Bdwaxd'i 
and pradently. His marriage with PhiHppa of Hai- gJSSX*^ 
nanlt^ and the dose commercial interdependence of Eng- in- 
land and the oonntzies on the North-east of France, gave him an 
opening which he eagerly employed. He entered into aUiances with 
the Princes of that neighbourhood, with Brabant, Gneldres, Juliers 
and Cologne. In Flanders, where the great mercantile cities were at 
enmity with their coimt, who was on his side supported by the French 
influence, he allied himself heartily with James Van Artevelt, the 
Brewer of Ghent, the acknowledged chief of the burgher party. He 
took advantage also of the fierce dispute at that time raging between 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria and the Pope, who was a mere creature 
of the French crown, to secure not only the Emperor's xg nAd« &&- 
friendship but the title of Imperial Vicar. Thistitlegave p~toi^te«. 
something of a national character to that alliance of German Princes 
which he had arranged. But all these alliances, though they promised 
so fedr, were both expensive and hollow. In every case they assumed 
the form of subsidies, the foreigners promising to supply troops in 
exchange for English money. On the other hand, Philip, although 
unable to take actual possession, took seisin of Gnienne, that is, he sent 
an officer to each of the great towns, and declared that he had taken 
possession of it. He had also, as was natural in the disturbed state 
of Germany, found some Mends in that country. 

Edward had set himself right in the eyes of his people by a public 
declaration of the state of afi^rs ; and relying on the good feeling 
thus established, and on the favour of the mercantile classes, whose 
interests he had forwarded by his efforts, though often mistaken ones, 
to improve the growth and manufietcture of wooL he 
proceeded to raise taxes with an unsparmg hand. Not 
content with the subsidies granted him, he laid tallages on the towns, 
collected forced loans, induced Parliament to grant him half of the 
last wool crop, even seized large quantities of wool for which he 
promised to pay in the course of two years, and laid an extra tax of 
40s. the sack on the cost of exportation. He thus obtained abundant 
money for his present need, sJthough he found he had gone rather 
too four, when, in the following year. Parliament petitioned for the 
removal of the ^' Maletolte," or additional wool tax. 

In 1338 he landed with a laige ann-j m^\H3A'!s»,^V«fife'^^^^'3^ 
who had lately driven away tiieax covnA, wA^^sa «k»ss^'^^''='^^ 
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for their dties the monopoly of the EngliBh wool trade, leceLyed him 
Heiudsin gl^^^y* But all hifl effortB Came to nothing. He could 
ruuidert. not bring the French King to an engagement, and shortly 

^^^' became aware of the instability of his foreign alHes ; in 

spite of his title as Impeiial Yicar they wco^ little inclined to follow 
DeMrtodbyiiis him, and speedily fonnd pretexts to desert him. Hehad 
toSiiaSjr™ ^ ^*"* ^ Flanders, but by no means lowered his tone. 
1840. On the contrary, at the instigation of the people there, 

he now first took on himself the title of King of France. But he had 
now to retnm to England to collect fresh supplies. These were 
granted him £reely, the Parliament giving him the ninth lamb^ the 
ninth fleece, and the ninth sheat His back was no sooner turned 
than Philip began to attack Flanders, and with the aid of the Qenoese 
collected a considerable fleet to prevent his return. On the 24th of 
Betnnu and Jii^e, the English fleet, with Edward on board, found 
Willi battle of the French at Sluys, where a great sea-fig^t took place* 
"^^' ending in the complete destruction of the French. They 

had fought in three lines, connected by chains, imitating as £Gff as 
possible a land army. The "RTiglifth^ after a little manoeuvring, had 
fallen upon them thus huddled together, had thrown them into inex- 
tricable confasion, and driven many of the crews in their terror to 
seek refuge by leaping overboard. So great was the disaster, that 
none but the jester durst inform Philip of it '' What cowards those 
English are,'' said he, ^' they had not the courage all to jump over- 
board as the French did." In spite of this glorious beginning of the 
FMtieuaxpe- Campaign, the year was as un&uitfol as the last ; simul- 
dition to taneous advances on St. Omer and Toumay both proved 

**™**'^' fedlures. Philip, who had been intriguing with the 

English allies, knew better than to come to a fight^ and Edward 
was not sorry to conclude a truce at the instigation of Jane of 
Hainault, the sister of Philip. This truce, signed at Esplechin in 
September, was to last till ^e following midsummer, and compre- 
hended the {Qlles of both parties. 

Edward's position was most irritating; his allies were deserting 
him ; in spite of his stringent exactions, his finances were exhausted ; 
he was so deeply in debt that the Flemings, who regarded his 
presence as a security against France, kept him as it were in pledge. 
He could not bring himself to believe in such complete failure of his 
hopes. He was easily led to listen to evil counsellors, who whispered 
to him that Mb ministers at home were de&SLudin^hiia in the matter 
o/'the taxes. Suddenly, he set sail "wMi a tew oi \flA laas^ ^jcos^Ra^ 
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friends, leaving behind him some nobles in pledge to his creditoiSy 
and aniyed in London in the dead of the night of the 30th of Novem- 
ber. He immediately displaced his ministry, his Chan- Buddsaviattto 
cellor, his Treasurer, the Master of the Eolls, and im- SJSiiSJtof 
piisoned several of the judges and officers of the Ex- niaiiAry. 
chequer. On the bishops he could not lay hands ; they claimed the 
pri^eges of their order. However, commissions of inquiry were 
issued to find charges against the late government, new sheriffs were 
appointed, and, apparency in mistrust of dexical influence, Bobert de 
Bourchier was appointed chancellor. 

As had happened so frequently before in English history, the 
champion of liberty was found in the ranks of the Church. The 
President of the Council, John of Stratford, Archbishop ^ ^^ ^^ 
of Canterbury, retired to his See, and thence wrote to stntford. 
Edward at length, refusing to answer to the charges ^'^' 
brought against him, except before his peers in Parliament. At the 
same time he warned the King to remember his father's fiEtte, and 
begged him not to act as he was now doing against the Charter. He 
wrote also to the new officials, declaring that the late grants had been 
given under conditions which must not be broken, that they were 
to be collected only from those represented in Parliament, and not 
from the deigy who were not represented there, at the same time 
threatening with excommunication all who should disturb the peace 
of Church and State. In vain the King threatened; his want 
of money compelled him to summon a Parliament (April 23). 
An attempt was still made to exclude the Bishops. Whenever they 
appeared they were refused admittance to the Parliament, and 
directed to the Exchequer Chamber. At length the baronage grew 
thoroughly angry, and the King was compelled to admit the Arch- 
bishop, but at the same time left the House in anger, and betook 
himself to the Commons. The Peera were firm in their demand that 
no Peer should be tried except by his peers in Parliament. At last 
the King yielded. All the Estates joined in b^ging 
him to admit Stratford to his favour, and promising him ^^^' 

in exchange for this submission assistance in his necessities. Large 
help was granted, and the lights claimed thrown into the form of a 
statute, securing the privilege of the peerage, the immunity of the 
clergy from the exactions of temporal officials, and ordering that at 
the beginning of €aeh Parliament the great offic6c& «»l2L<:s<Ql^\fsa!£5^'^- 
arily resign their offioaSi to g^ve tooft lox wa. ^TssnsfiassSassa. <^ Sisssss^ 
emdvLct In October, the King barai% «fecvsa»j^ Vs& sgpzssisa.^*^^^^^^^ 
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fit to reyoke the statate, and was not ashamed to ayow that he had 
'' wilfully dissembled as he ought V to avoid the dangers w.iich 
threatened him. The statute was cancelled in 1343, but the 
privileges then granted were not questioned. 

As arranged, the truce with France continued till midsmnmier 
LoM of au 1342. During that time Edward found that his German 
iiii aiiiMk {Qlles had completely left him, and that even Louis of 

^^^ Bavaria had been won over to Philip. This change in the 

Emperor's policy was caused by a wish to obtain Philip's mediation 
with his enemy the Pope. He excused it by urging that the treaty of 
Esplechin had been made without his consent. Thus left without 
allies, and impoverished by his late subsidies, which indeed, in the 
absence of money, he had in some instances been obliged to pay in 
Rewopeninc raw wool, Edward might have been content to leave 
In Brittany. France idone, had he not obtained a new footing in 
Brittany. The war there was again a wax of succession. John IIL 
of Brittany had three brothers, Quy, Peter, and John Earl of Mont- 
forL Guy and Peter died before their brother the Duke. Guy had 
a daughter, Jane, who as heir of the duchy had married Charles of 
Blois, the French King's nephew. But upon the death of John, his 
sole surviving brother, John Earl of Montfort claimed the duchy, 
and did homage to Edward as King of France. The Peers of France 
adjudged the duchy to Charles of Blois, and the two kings armed in 
favour of their respective allies. Charles was at first successful, and 
took John of Montfort prisoner. The war was, however, carried on 
with enthusiasm by his wife, Jane of Flanders. She had the good 
wishes of the people, and held out during the winter in the fortress 
of Hennebone. She was almost reduced by fiEunine, when the arrival 
of Sir Walter Manny, who was followed later in the year by Edward 
himself, raised the siege. But the country now became tiie battie- 
ground between England and France. Edward on the one hand, and 
the French King's eldest son on the other, entered the duchy, but so 
little was effected, that at the end of the year a truce for three years 
and eight months was entered into, the matters at issue being referred 
to the Pope. 

It is somewhat surprising to see how constantly the judgment of 

The Popa'i po«i- *^® P^pal See is appealed to, even more frequentiy than 

tioB ai Aruter in earlier times, when its authority was of greater weight. 

ofEmop9. j^^ doubt the spiritual position of the Popes had con- 

Btantly been used as a means of interfeiieiicA m «i&<:^\i\sx ^^es^onckfi^ and 

bjr mere force of encroachment the PoutiS \i«A wsttkfc \ft \fcTs^BfiAs^ 
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as the natoral arbiter of Europe. But behind this there lay a more 
real ground for the exercise of tlv Papal authority. The Papal Curia 
had in fiEict inherited a certain portion of the powers and duties of 
the Eoman Empire. During the vigour of Imperial institutions diffi- 
culties arising between various states included within the limits of the 
Empire were settled by the Emperor, who thus became the guardian of 
intcomational law. THien the Empire lost its universal character, and 
the Qerman Kaiser (whatever vague notions of universal power may 
have hung about his title) became practically the sovereign only of a 
part of Europe, he lost the power of enforcing his decisions in the 
case of quarrels between Princes, who were in fact his equals. 
National quarrels must therefore have been settled by the sword 
alone, had not the Court of Rome, still claiming universality, 
still supplying trained lawyers and adequate courts, afforded an 
opportunity for continuing in some degree the system of international 
arbitration. The natural inclination of a spiritual power towards 
peace rendered still more easy this transfer to the Papacy of the 
guardianship of the international relations of Europe. The thirteenth 
century had been remarkable for its systematizing character. Powers, 
acknowledged by common practice and consent but not reduced to 
system, began to be defined ; and as Edward I. in England and 
Philip lY. in France had brought into fixed and legal shape the lax 
constitutions of their several kingdoms, so Boniface YUI. had 
attempted to render Bome a formal court of appeal in all questions 
of international law. It was thus that we find Wallace and the 
guardians of Scotland appealing to Bome in their quarrel, and the 
Pope asserting his supremacy over the Scotch kingdom at the dose of 
the reign of Edward L, and thus that we constantiy find the Kings of 
Europe appealing to the decision of the Papal Curia. 

But although the Papal See thus comes constantiy forward 
as mediator in the quarrels of prince^ and though cardinals were 
repeatedly charged with missions of peace in all direc- «v^y^y .^^ 
tions, since the French had caused the overthrow of FopeoSteed. 
Boni£EU» YIIL it had no longer its old influence or its ^^^ 
old character. Seated at Avignon, the Pope was completely in the 
hands of the French King ; while the ridng spirit of freedom, the 
abuse of crusades which had been firequentiy employed Deo«j of rapid 
against Christian princes, and the infinite exactions <»fi«BM. 
invented by the papal lawyers, had roused thft t^sscc^ss. ^'^^^^^^s^ 
against him. The Englisk Pai\aaBi<eiA,^«E^^ ^^sai% ^^^ 

diScult thing than the Parliament oilAsiWi\si.\sx'^A.^«t^^^^s5s^^ 
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when it insisted that the mediation specified in the treaty ahould be 
regarded only as thaUof a private man^ without special 
authority or sanctity, and coupled even that modified 
eoBditioMiiy. acceptance of the offer with a strong protest against pio- 
visors. Having thus protested against the Pope, not without covert 
allusion to the King's own connection with him, the people made 
grants, which were terribly wanted to save the King £ram his im- 
bm KiBc'i po verished condition. The great Italian house of the 
conmMroiAi BardL was rained by the great advances it made to him ; 
^^^^"'^^^^ the Gtonan merchants of the Steelyard, the only corpora- 
tion of G^erman merchants in London, had got a grant of much of the 
taxes ; the subsidies, as we have seen, had been paid in raw wool, 
seized at the rate of £6 the sack, and sold at ;£20 ; the main point of 
Bishop Stratford's defence had been that the enormous interest on 
the royal loans swallowed up at once all the money that was collected. 
But for the timely and liberal giants of the people the government 
must apparently have stopped. Meanwhile, the Pope was preparing 
^^^ hia decision ; but it was impossible to expect an honest 
verdict from him, and though, by the treaty, Philip 
should have restored his prisoners, he still kept De Montfort and 
others in prison. 

It was plain that the war would soon be renewed. The Parliament 
in the year 1344 made their grants on the express understanding that 
this was the case, and that Scotland was waiting to join in the quarrel 
In 1345 the expected event took place. The dose connection between 
England and Artevelt has been mentioned. It was of the last impor- 
tance to the Flemings that England should help them against their 
Count, and supply their looms with wooL Artevelt now offered to 
War teMki <mt ™*^® ^® Priuce of Wales Count of Flanders ; and in all 
•gain. probability the attack upon France would have been in 

^*^' the old direction, had not a quarrel between the weavers 

and the fallers in the Flemish towns produced the murder of their great 
leader. It was in Gkuscony that the war actually broke out. Thither 
the Earl of Derby,^ the son of Henry of Lancaster, had been sent^ and 
he had there won a great victory over the French at Auberoche. He 
was soon, however, hard pressed by Philip's eldest son, the Duke of 
fiflrtir hard Normaudy, and driven to stand a siege in the fortress of 
prenad in AiguiUon, ou the Qaroune. Meanwhile, a great fleet and 
**^"*^' army had been collected, apparently for tiie purpose of 

reLeving them. But while sailing down th^ Channel Edward snd- 

s Made Duke ol liKucasteir Vn.l&6A. 
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denly changed his course, it is believed on the advice of Geoflfrey of 
Harcourt, a French refugee, and l^yided at La Hogue in j^^^rttoM- 
Noimandy. His object was to draw the Duke of Nor- utrtumiaads 
mandy northward, and thus to relieve Derby, while he '■""■■•■"^y- 
himself marched through France into Flandero, and joined his 
Flemish aUies, who had already crossed the French firantiers. But in 
executing this manoeuvre, Edward found all the bridges over the 
Seine broken, and the French King in force upon the other side, 
evidently desirous of hemming him in between his own army and 
that of his son advancing &om the south. It was in vain that 
Edward pushed even to the suburbs of Paris, Philip ibidiMto- 
would not be provoked to break his plan of the cam- wMdiOaWi. 
paign. It became absolutely necessary for Edward to cross the river. 
A rapid feint upon Paris left the broken bridge of Poissy open. 
Edward hurried back, mended the bridge, and the river was passed. 

The tables were now turned. It was the French King who wanted, 
Edward who avoided, battle. He pushed on, destroying the country 
as he went, tiU a fresh obstacle met him at the Somme. With Philip 
and his vastly superior army immediately in his rear, his position 
became critical. A peasant was induced to show him the ford of 
Blanchetaque, near Abbeville, where the river could be crossed. 
Even that ford was strongly defended, and only won after a sharp 
skirmish in the midst of the water. The returning tide checked the 
pursuit of the French, and enabled Edward, who had at length 
determined to bring matters to a decisive issue, to choose his ground 
in the neighbourhood of CSressy.^ There was fought the first of that 
great series of battles, in which the small armies of the English 
showed themselves superior to overwhelming numbers of French. 

The cause of this superiority lay partly in the skill of the English 
archers, but still more in the practised discipline of ^^ y^ »,., 
regular volunteer soldiers, when opposed to an army ciiarMt«roftiM 
still formed upon the feudal model The wars with *™^' 
the Scotch had taught the English a lesson they had not been 
slow to learn. Edward I. had been a soldier of the old school ; 
the strength of his armies had always consisted in the heavy armed 
cavalry, in which man and horse had been laden with defensive 
armour to the utmost limits of their capacity ; the infantry had been 
entirely a secondary consideration. But Wallace had proved at 
Cambuskenneth, and (even though defeated) at FaUdrk^thA-^-^^st^ 

» He alleged as W* reason that he was now ouYdA owii\wrt»V^wa^^V^'=^5&*»^^^*^^ 
mothtit, 

I. T> 
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resistance which resides in firmly aiianged bodies of infantry. Bruce 
at Bannockbnm had shown still more plainly the weakness of heayy 
cavalry npon ground not exactly suited for their particular form of 
fighting. Edward III.'s chief claim to greatness as a soldier rests on 
the readiness and skill with which he adopted the idea supplied him 
by Bruce and Wallace. The difficulties of keeping together a feudal 
array during a lengthened foreign campaign, the comparative cheap- 
ness of an equipment of foot-soldiers, the increasing number of free- 
men not employed upon the soil, were all likewise inducements to 
change the character of the army. The cavalry employed in the 
French wars was insignificant in comparison to the in&ntry. The 
midland counties supplied the army with archers, Wales with 
ordinary infiEintry. This change in the army, itself in part the &uit 
of social growth, reacted on society. Begular hired troops required 
trained commanders ; and there thus grew up a class of professional 
soldiers, whose existence dealt a heavy blow to the hitherto un- 
questioned superiority of die feudal leaders. 

The hired army of the English, and the professional soldiers 
whoconimandedthem,foxmed»fiirinoreeffideiitbodyof um.,,0^. 
troops than was supplied by the feudal levies and noble ^^* m. 
leaders of the French. The English were arranged in three divisions, 
the foremost of which was nominally commanded by the Prince of 
Wales. From the sunmiit of the hill, Edward had a general survey 
of the field. As usual, the archers began the battle ; their flights of 
arrows threw the Genoese crossbow-men, to whom they were opposed, 
into confusion. The confusion once begun, the very numbers of the 
French did but add to it. The Duke of Alen^on, and the Count of 
Flanders, with their followers, cut their way through their own 
troops before they could reach the English men-at-aims. While these 
successfully held their ground, the remaining masses of the French 
were decimated by the English arrows, nor could any sufficient 
support be given to Alengon. At length, as night closed in, Philip 
left the field, and the further disconnected efforts of individual French 
commanders were useless. The English could hardly believe their 
good fortune, and Edward, fearing a return of their enemies, k^t 
them under arms during the night. The loss of the French was 
enormous ; the heralds appointed to examine the field reported the 
death of eleven princes, 1200 knights, and 30,000 of inferior rank. 
The English had killed considerably more thai\.th&\£ ^'7rcLTs;!Qss2^^Fsc%^\ 
but their little army was quite insufOLcieni to cj^i^^siiRfc VoXft'^'Ms^^'^n^ss^ 
Edward, following bia original plan, maicbLe^ otv\jo ^'^ «^^^^ ol^^Sss^^ 
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The battle was on the 26th of Augast. Already some days before, 
Idonel of Clarence, who had been left in command of England, 
had summoned troops for the defence of the Scotch border ; and Philip 
now wrote strongly to David, begging him to make a diversion. 
David was not sorry to answer to the calL Cumberland was 
overrun, and the Bishopric of Durham; but the English levies, 
Battta of inspirited by the courageous language of the Queen, and 

Nevin«'i omn. under the joint command of the Perdes and Nevilles, 
^^* "• defeated him completely at Neville's Cross, David him- 

self being taken prisoner. The battle of Cressy had relieved the 
Earl of Derby, who was again overrunning the south-west of Prance. 
The year closed in triumph for the Engli^ arms in aU directions. 

This year of success was shortly crowned by the fall of Calais, 
stage of oaiaii. Edward had attacked that city by way of blockadei 
^^'*' shutting his army round it, and guarding the approaches 

by the sea with his ships. All the efforts of the French King to relieye 
it had been useless, and the slow process of £Eunine at length obliged 
its defenders to surrender. The inhabitants had not been free from. 
the usual crime of seafaring life at that time — ^they were the rivals in 
piracy of the Cinque Ports and St. Malo. They had but little 
mercy to expect from the King. Eustace de St. Pierre, an important 
citizen, offered to give himself up, with a certain number of Mends, 
to bear the first brunt of the King's anger, hoping thereby to save his 
fellow-citizens. Barefooted and bareheaded, with ropes round their 
necks, Eustace, with his devoted friends, appeared before the King. 
Irritated with the long defence of the town, and their former 
misdeeds, Edward would hear of no mercy ; it was only at the 
urgent prayer of Queen Philippa that the lives of the deputation 
were spared. The advantages of the possession of Calais were 
obvious. It afforded an excellent entrance into France in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the King's Flemish allies, and supplied 
him also with a good central mart for the national commerce, which 
in the existing state of trade was a thing much desired. The in- 
habitants were therefore given their choice of being French or 
English ; those who refused to become English were expelled, and 
their places occupied by English colonists, and the whole '' staple " i 
trade of England was for a certain number of years confined to this 
town, which accordingly became prosperous. 

It is Bomewhsit strange to observe the smallness of the effect of the 
late great victoiies. Edward Beem.ed. no ni^oxec bia objects than 

^ Bee page ^1. 
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before he had won them. The exhaustion of his own kingdom 
was almost equal to that of France, and shortly after the Ml of 
Calais, a truce was made for a few months, and after- 
wards from time to time extended. One cause, no doubt, 
of the general quietness which prevailed at this time in Europe was 
the presence of the Black Death, a terrible scourge, TiMBiMk Death, 
which, after passing over Europe, reached England in ^•**- 
1349. Its ravages were fearfuL It is calculated that at least a 
third, if not a half, of the whole population of England was swept 
away. Such calculations are based partly upon the mortality «mong 
the clergy : more than one half of the priests in Yorkshire died, 
more than two-thirds of the beneficed clergy of Norfolk. In Norwich 
alone 60,000 people are said to have perished. So fearful a plague 
unavoidably changed the whole relation between employer and 
employed, and while famine was threatening the country, while 
fiBims could no longer be worked or harvests gathered for want of 
hands, there was a natural disinclination to continue the war. 

It was not, therefore, till the year 1356 that the war was renewed. 
Meanwhile, Philip of Yalois had died, and been succeeded by his 
son John, and at the instigation of the Pope, following his usual 
pacific course, in 1354, a treaty had been set on foot. Edward, re- 
garding his claim to the French throne as hopeless^ was willing to 
accept a peace, if the French King would give him the province of 
Aquitaine in fall sovereignty. English plenipotentiaries appeared 
at Quisnes ready to conclude the treaty, but the ,j„,„^^, 
French envoys then declared that they would never tteww. 
surrender a fragment of the French sovereignty. "*"• 

Edward had no choice, therefore, but to renew the war. He 
now possessed two points whence an attack on France was easy; 
while he pushed out from Calais, the Black Prince was to lead an 
army from Bordeaux. As so often happened upon the northern 
frontier, the operations were without &uit ; and the Eling was hastily 
recalled to England by the news that the Scots had surprised Berwick, 
and were over the Borders. The Black Prince's expedi- DertmetiTv 
tion was more successful He marched at the foot of S5!?WMe. 
the Pyrenees, and all through Languedoc to Narbonne, isw. 
and to Carcassonne, plundering and burning in all directions, destroy- 
ing in seven weeks more than five hundred towns or villages. Such 
brutal and destructive war had indeed become habitual to the Eiu^iaXx.. 

The Eang's return checked the advance oi ^<^ ^q\&, ^xss^mmbs^ 
the property and rights of Edwajd BbBM^ V*^ ^n«w5^ ^s^ft "^isis. 
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country, determined to treat it as a land of rebels. He systematically 
destroyed every building, and laid waste the country for ^^ -^^^^ 
twenty miles from the coast. But his severity was of no ^ "< '^ *" "- 
avail ; famine again drove him home, and the Scots again hung upon 
his retreating forces. The following year the Black Rince attempted 
a repetition of his last exploit But he now pressed northwards, and 
had reached the neighbourhood of Poitiers, when the nack prinee'i 
news that a large French aimy was near forced upon ^2?**"' 
him the danger of his situation, thus wholly separated uo«. 
from his base of operations. The aimy which threatened hinn was 
commanded by King John in person, and all the French princes 
were with him. So irresistible did it seem, that Edward would have 
listened to any good terms, but John would hear of nothing but un- 
conditional surrender, and the English, remembering their success at 
Cressy, determined to fight. Again, what was regarded as their 
extraordinary good fortune, but which was no doubt their superior 
organization, secured them complete victory. On a satuaof 
piece of ground difficult of access, except by a narrow 'oi**«ri. 
road exposed to the fire of the archers, and covered by enclosed 
country, the hedges of which were lined by the same class of troops, 
he awaited the assault of the French. The consequences can be 
easily conceived. The heavy armed Frenchmen in the road formed a 
target for the arrows ; the confined space encumbered with wounded 
men and horses made the confusion irremediable. The first body of the 
French being thus disposed of, the Black Prince with his men-at- 
arms attacked the second, while the third, alarmed by a flank attack 
of six hundred English horse whom the Prince had detadied for that 
purpose, left the field. Between the Prince and the second body oi 
the French the conflict was a fierce one. It eventually terminated in 
the complete victory of the English, and the capture of King John. 

This victory was followed by a truce for two years, and Edward 
had time to attend more particularly to the state of his aflairs with 
regard to Scotland. King David had been a prisoner, honourably 
treated, in England since his capture at the battle of Neville's Gross. 
More than once the national party in his country had attempted 
to come to terms for his release. His character, however, was not 
such as to induce them to be eager on the matter ; and he himself 
seems to have preferred the comfort of England to the position of 
King among his xmruly subjects. He had been so obsequious^ that k^ 
had twice during these ten years "viaite^ ^^io^JXasA «^ ''S^^:^^ ^>s^s&»^ 
for ike purpose 0/ obtaining, i£ pod^\e, VSckft wd\iTDMsaEitk.<2JL^^ "'''^*'^ 
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weie coutending for his throne. But the Stewart, who was the head 
of the national party, refused the recognition of English supremacy, 
and no terms could he arrived at. In 1354 Edward thought he had 
P^,^ ^ ^ ^ gained the success of his plan. David was to he released 

Sing DavUL f Qp 90,000 marks. As we have seen, the intervention of 
the French, followed by the fearful vengeance of Edward in that 
expedition which is known as the Burnt Candlemas, put an end to 
this treaty. Now, when all hope of help from France was gone, they 
renewed their negotiation, and David was at length released upon 
the promise of 100,000 marks, in ten yearly payments, a promise con- 
paaee with firmed by the delivery of important hostages. Edward 
BootiMd. knew that he was really releasing a willing subject^ and 

that it was probable that the failure of payment, or the party 
quarrels of the country, would before long put the kingdom into his 
hands. 

He was, at all events, free to act against France. On the capture 
Terriua eondi- of its King, that countiy had fiedlen into the wildest 
uoa of Dnnm. disorder. The Free Companies^ as the hired bodies of 
soldiery were called, from which both armies had been recruited, 
freed from their engagements, pillaged the helpless country. In their 
misery the lower commonalty broke out in fierce insurrections. The 
people of Paris, under the Provost of the Merchants, Stephen 
Marcel, enacted those scenes of revolution with which that city has 
been too often familiar. Wearing the red cap of liberty, the mob 
burst into the palace, killed two of the Dauphin's most trusted 
counsellors before his eyes, and drove that Prince to Compi&gne. 
Charles of Navarre, grandson of Louis X., who was sumamed the 
Bad, broke from the prison in which he had been confined, made 
common cause with the Parisian mob, roused his tenants in Nor- 
mandy, where he had much property, to insurrection, and called in 
the English King. What with the Jacquerie,^ the fierce plunderings 
of the soldiery, the attacks of England, and the riot in Paris, the 
condition of France was in the last degree terrible. However, the 
Reviving power ^^^®' ^^ Stephen Marccl in Paris, and the success of 
of tbe Daupun. the Dauphin in compelling Charles liie Bad to enter into 
^"** treaty with him, somewhat changed the aspect of affairs. 

Nor would the Dauphin consent to yield any part of France to his 
English conquerors. 

Thus the time of truce wore away in useless negotiations. As it 
ended, Edward renewed his invasions. Sir Walter Manny poured 

I The revolted peasantry. 
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with an army of German hiielmgs over Picardy and Artois. Edwaid, 
accompanied by all his sons except Thomas, whom he EdwaM again 
left at home as ruler, pushed into the heart of Cham- «»▼«»» r*«^ 
pagne, tried in vain to take Eheims, where he hoped to be crowned, 
and purchased the neutrality of the Duke of Burgundy. But, succes- 
ful and destructive as these invasions were, they were only vast 
plundering excursions ; there was little systematic action, no gradual 
conquest of the country, no firm basis of operations. The very 
destruction which they caused roused the national spirit, and while 
Edward pushed to Paris, and tried in vain to excite the Dauphin to 
a general engagement, the Norman fleet was ravaging England in the 
neighbourhood of Winchelsea. Moreover, the wasted country could 
not support the invading armies unassisted by a proper commissariat, 
and as Edward, retiring from before Paris, was met waatofpenna- 
by a feaifal tempest, which seems to have forced upon JJJJJJI'SfJiad 
hJTn the difBiculties of his position, he expressed himself to make tn* 
ready to listen to the terms of peace which the envoyB SSS^. 
of the L^te and the Dauphin offered him. Thus, on ^^^' 
the 8th of May, the great peace of Br^tigny was made. The terms 
were, of course, very feivourable to the EngUsh. Not only Gkuicony and 
Quinine, but all Poitou, with the counties of Xaintonge, Agen, 
Pdrigord, Limoges, Cahors, Bovergue, Bigorre, and in the north, 
Montreuil, Ponthieu, with Calais and Quisnes, were to be the posses- 
sions of the English crown, freed from all feudal claims. In return, 
aU daun to the crown of France was given up, together with all 
claims in Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Brittany, and Flan- 
ders. King John was to be liberated on the payment of 3,000,000 
pieces of gold.^ Scotland and Flanders were to be left to them- 
selves. 

Edward thus appeared, even though he had not made good Ids 
claims to the crown, to have regained and put on a better footing the 
much disputed provinces of the south-west But it was one thing to 
make such a treaty and another to secure its being carried out The 
very misery of France produced a reaction. Though King John 
himself returned to France to collect it, his enormous ransom was not 
forthcoming. The barons of Poitou declared that they would not be 
severed &om the French crown ; while the hatred to ijie English was 
kept alive by the great bands of discharged soldiers, who, joining 
themselves to the great Free Companies, swept across Franc/^^v^'^^^^ 
Pope himself to ransom, and finding no <iOTi%<Kaiss^.^TSfi^N5'3\s^ss^ 

- Each piece of gold (a mark) waa ^OT\iK 1^ ^flu . ct \:fio TtfS«i«^ 
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where, quartered themselves on the people. JLt the head of the party 

Trwktynot ^^^ ^^^ ^^ against the completion of the treaty was 
carried out Charles the Dauphin. His accession upon the death of 
John, who had honourably returned to England when 
he found himseK imable to pay his ransom, marked a change in the 
national policy of France. Under the new King, it was managed 
that the renunciations required by the treaty should not be earned 
out There were other causes also at work which promised a speedy 
renewal of the war. 

By the treaty it had been expressly stipulated that the quarrel 
between De Montfort and Charles de Blois might be continiiedy 
though it was added, that whichever party conquered was bound to 
War In Brittany swesT fealty to France. Du Quesdin, a soldier of a 
coBtiniiM. different class from the ordinary feudal leaders who had 

lisen to eminence during the late wars, was sent to support the 
claims of Charles. The news of his arrival was at once followed by a 
similar step on the part of the English. Chandos, on English general, 
marched from Quienne to support De Montfort. A battle was fought 
at Auray, in which De Montfort's party were successful, and 
Charles de Blois killed. The Free Companies too, of which the best 
known are those of Calverley and Knowles, still ravaged France, and 
were a constant cause of complaint The English themselves had to 
take part against them, but at length the means taken by King 
Charles to rid his kingdom of this burden again brought the French 
and English into contact. The provinces of the south-west of France 
had been erected into the independent duchy of Aquitaine, and given 
to the Black Prince, who held his court at Bordeaux. Thither, 
when driven from his country, Pedro the Cruel, of Castile, betook him- 
j^ff^n„ of self. This king had secured his throne by a series of 

*'*»**^- murders. His natural brother, Henry of Trastamare, 

had fled and taken refuge with the French King. When Pedro carried 
his cruelty to the pitch of putting to death his wife, Blanche de 
Bourbon, a French princess, the court of France had determined to 
assist Henry to dethrone his brother, and had intrusted Du Guesclin 
with the duty of enlisting the Free Companies for this purpose. His 
attempt had been successful ; Pedro had taken flight, Henry had 
ascended the throne. But Pedro, as a fugitive king, found ready 
support at the hands of the Black Prince, thoroughly imbued with 
Frunceand the folse chivalry of the day. It was whispered to the 
fb'^t'^^^^ Free Companies thattTadTlo-^eQL^^iHm^ss^ii^l^^^ 
ciAimantB. peditiou on foot. In Ti\mik\ieta VNic^ ^%«.«i\.<iWi^ia. \Jm^ 
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French amiy, and gathered romid the Black Prince, who was thus 
enabled to cross the Pyrenees at Boncesvalles at the head of 30,000 
men. The rival armies met at Navarette. The French si^tue of 
were completely beaten, Dn Guesclin taken prisoner. »»▼«•**•. 

But Pedro, again upon the throne, forgot his engagements to his 
protector, and the Black Prince returned to his duchy, broken 
in health by the hardships of the campaign, and ruined by 
its expenses. It became necessary to lay heavy taxes upon his 
subjects. Those subjects were already disconteoited ; the barons 
of Poitou objected to the English supremacy, and had applied to 
Charles as their suzerain. Charles had been fomenting their discon- 
tent, and had sent secret envoys to raise a similar feeling fazation in 
among the barons of Ponthieu in the north. To these M«tt»iM. 
malcontents were now added the Counts of Armagnac, and other 
barons of the northern slope of the Pyrenees, who regarded the inflic- 
tion of the tax as a breach of their privileges ; and after keeping the 
matter in abeyance for a year, till he was ready to strike. King 
Charles, taking advantage of the non-completion of the jj,„p,^ %v»a, 
renunciations, proceeded to treat the Black Prince as a to cnuuriM. 
vassal, and summoned him before his court. The Prince ""* 
answered he would appear at the head of 60,000 men-at-arms. The 
threat was idle. Before, in his distressed position, he could make 
any vigorous preparation, the French troops had begun to conquer the 
outlying parts of his province, and a declaration of war was at once 
issued. But several years of peace, during which the 
exhausted country had begun to recover itself, had dis- 
inclined the English to renew the war. The King appears to have 
grown old before his time, and to have thought only of enjoying in 
pleasure the finiits of his successful youth. Preparations went on but 
slowly, while insurrections among llie nobles, and the pressure of the 
French anny, continually increased around Quienne. There the 
Black Prince was so HI that he could not himseK take the field. 
His brother Edmund of Cambridge, Chandos and Knowles, were 
indeed with him, but could scarcely make head against Gradual defeat 
the insurgents. An attack upon Poitou failed, and of ti» Eaguaii. 
Chandos lost his life. None of the English plans met with success. 
Knowles indeed, placed in command of Calais, marched again 
successfully to Paris, but the long wars had given birth to a new race 
of French generals, and Du Guesclin, novr CoT2ksi«iJ^<fe^^^ssr^^3ciss^ ^iQEs?^ 
great sacc^a. At length the Blaftk'^TniC.^iXoxsfifc^^MSis^^ 
the &eLd. At bis mere name th.e T?Teiic^ «Emfta>swiL«^^ ^^^^\^'^'»^«^5< 
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he advanced triamphantly to Limoges, a town lie had much favoniedy 
BiMk Prince aiid on which he intended to wieak his yengeance. 
taes LimogM. rpj^g -^^Ql ^^g muxed, and the town taken. Men, women, 
and children, to the number of 3000, were pitilessly murdered. In 
the midst of this cruel slaughter, the Prince could show his knight- 
ma final retain liood by Sparing and honouring some French gentlemen 
to Enguuid. ^jjQ made an unusually gallant resistance. It was his 
last triumph. Early in 1371 he returned to England, broken and 
dying. There is no need to trace the progress of the war farther. 
The gradual advance of the French could not be checked. The 
LoMof English armies might march far into the country, as 

Aqnitaine. one Under Lancaster did in 1373, but the French in.* 
variably avoided a general action ; and thus, by 1374, 
England had lost idl her possessions in France, with the excep- 
tion of Calais, Bordeaux and Bayonne, and a few towns upon the 
Dordogne. 

The sequel of the Black Prince's friendship for Pedro of Castile 
deserves to be noticed. Upon the withdrawal of the English, Henry 
of Trastamare again conquered Pedro, and the brothers having met in 
Henry's tent, a quarrel ensued, terminating in a personal struggle and 
the death of Pedro. Henry thus regained the throne ; and sub- 
sequently two daughters of Pedro married two of Edward's sons, 
Lancaster and Cambridge. Upon the Duke of Lancaster's assuming 

Naval victo of *^® ^*^® ®^ King of Castile, Henry entered actively 
the Spaniards, into the war, and at a great naval battle off Rochelle 
"'^ in June 1372, completely destroyed the EngHaT^ fleet 

under the Earl of Pembroke. At length a truce was agreed on, 
which, though it never ripened into a peace, continued from time to 
time during the rest of the reign. 

A strange change of fortune thus clouded the end of what 

promised to be a glorious reign. Edward, making war in the spirit of 

a knight-errant, and trusting completely to the courage of his troops 

on the day of battle, had neglected all the precautions which the 

conquest of a country requires. He had been successful neither as a 

strategist nor as a statesman, and his war with France, adorned with 

splendid victories, and for one moment promising to establish on a 

firm footiog the English power in the South of France, had ended in 

a more complete overthrow of that power than had been seen since 

the time of King John, It was natural that the close of such a 

mtcontentin rsign should be markedly somft ergnc^sKLo-aa q1 ^^sku^tsl- 

'*^'^^^'"* tent among the people. Old \>dawi\s^ ^mv^/\xi ^2sis^ 
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hands of a woman of the name of Alice Ferrers, whose ostentation 
was constantly shocking the public eye, Edward had fallen xmder the 
influence of bad advisers, and had let the reins of government slip 
into the hands of John of Gkiunt, his third son. 

To understand the politics of this time, we have to rid ourselves of 
both the names and ideas of the present day. The lines poutict of 
which divided classes were much more distinctly marked. ***• ♦'"^ 
Political life was confined entirely to the upper ranks. The House 
of Commons, which we are in the habit of regarding as a popular 
assembly, and which was, in fact, the most popular assembly of that 
time, was in part entirely aristocratic, in part representative of the 
moneyed interests of the country. Below this no class could make 
its voice heard at all, and this moneyed and aristocratic House of 
Commons was only beginning by slow degrees to force itself into 
political power. It had, in fact, consisted at first of two separate 
orders, — ^the knights of the shire, who represented the lesser nobility, 
and the burgesses. The knights had naturally j oined without difficulty 
in the deliberations of a baronage who were socially their equals ; 
the burgesses had busied themselves almost exclusively with financial 
questions touching their own order. Various causes had gradually 
tended to draw the two lower orders together, and by the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward III., the division of Parliament into two 
Houses, of which the lower consisted of knights and burgesses, had 
been completed. Indeed, the Act of 1321, passed when Edward II. 
was victorious over the barons, had acknowledged the claims of the 
burgesses to share in the proceedings of Parliament The practical 
government of the country had hitherto been in the hands of the 
House of Lords. There were thus three distinct classes, the baronage, 
the upper or represented commonalty, consisting of knights and bur- 
gesses, and the lower commonalty. Power was as yet in the hands of 
the baronage. When, therefore, no common cause was driving the 
baronage to united action, as among all governing classes, there was 
certain to be a difference of view, and the baronage would be 
divided into parties. On the other hand, the upper Commons, 
just forcing their way upwards, were inclined to be sometimes sub- 
servient to the wishes of the Barons, sometimes ready to join that 
one of the baronial parties which seemed to give them the greatest 
promise of political assistance. The lower, or unrepresented Com- 
mons, unable to make themselves heard, had been of no poKtLcal 
account ; although a sezies of evenfca \\aA.\aX*2£5 ^t^^jjssJsEfoJss^^^'SS^ 
them in such a position that tLeai td^TLi^sS&i^ ^^ ^cs5Si£v\^s=^^sss^^^^ 
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to enable them soon to speak with anns in their hands, in a way 
which was very terrible. Each of these classes had its own particular 
interests, and made their combinations with the other dasses to suit 
the advance of those interests. The Barons desired power, the 
higher Commons good administration, especially of the finances ; the 
lower Commons such improvements in their position as they after- 
wards claimed under Wat Tyler. Hitherto, in the main, the interest 
of the baronage had been tiie restriction within fixed limits of the 
royal authori^; they had hitherto been the guardians of the 
constitutional growth of the country, and their rebellions and 
opposition, whatever selfish leaven may have been mixed with them, 
deserve to be regarded as efforts towards popular liberty. About 
the period which we have now reached, this guardianship of the 
Constitution passed into the hands of the upper Commons. The 
Barons themselves having now acquired a preponderance in the 
government, it was their encroachments rather than the King's 
which had to be guarded against. In principle, the safeguards of the 
Constitution had been established by Edward I., and were therefore 
no longer the subject of contention. The baronage was no longer 
interested to secure power, but to enjoy a power already secured. 
They thus feU into parties whose real object was to appropriate that 
power. For that purpose, like other political parties, the rival 
Barons would seek to attach to themselves any of the other sections 
of society, and would therefore adopt those principles and those 
party cries which seemed to promise them the most success. It 
becomes, therefore, impossible to say that this or that baronial 
insurrection was popular or constitutionaL For their own objects, 
the most disorderly Barons might attach themselves to the Commons, 
to the lower classes, or to the King. Their divisions had, in fact, 
become party struggles for power. 

Now the chief questions at that time exciting England were the 
position of the Church, the continuation of the war with France, and 
the management of the finances. On any of these questions the 
baronage might form itself into parties, which might seek their own 
advantage by adopting the interests of other sections of society. It is 
in this way that must be explained the apparent contradictions in the 
conduct of the Parliament at the close of Edward's reign. For many 
years there had been growing a strong dislike to the Church in 
England. The oppressions of the Popes, the selfish character of their 
government at Avignon, the loss of spkitvuility on. the ^art of the higher 
clergy, tx>in whose lunks the statesmen oi \k<t \Amci^<scft\M:%€^ ^wn^ 
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and the deterioration of the mendicant ordeis, together with the idea 
always prevalent in England of the supremacy of the state, had given 
birth to a party who desired the pie-eminence in all matters of the laity, 
— a party which is of course connected with the doctrinal views at this 
time brought forward by Wicliffe. The existence of this lay party is 
clearly shown by the proceedings of the year 1340, when for the 
first time a lay Chancellor, Sir Robert Bouchier, was appointed in 
the place of Stratford. When the baronage were divided, the natural 
leaders of the parties were the royal princes. Thus, when circum- 
stances had put the reins of power into the hands of John of Gaunt, 
he fortified himself by assuming the leadership of the lay party, 
which found its adherents in all sections of society, but no doubt 
mainly among the barons, jealous of the great part played in 
the government by the clergy, the vast wealth which the Church 
held, and which is calculated at more than a third of the land, and 
rendered self-confident by their successes in the French war. Already 
schemes for the confiscation of Church property had been publicly 
mentioned, and the Commons, with the approbation of John of Gkiunt, 
had in 1371 petitioned for the removal of all the deigy from the highei 
offices of state. The Bishop of Winchester, William of Wykeham, had 
surrendered the great seal, which, together with the offices of the 
exchequer, had been put into the hands of laymen. There are many 
prooJEs that the class which was represented in the Commons partook 
strongly of the disUke to the Church. But any claim to popularity 
which Lancaster's administration might have advanced on this ground 
was destroyed by their mismanagement of the finances and the disasters - 
of the foreign war. In fact, there is little doubt that the ecclesiastics 
he had displaced were &r better governors than the partisans he had 
put in their places. Another party was therefore formed, at the head of 
which was the Black Prince, a party consisting of those who preferred 
the old system of government, and which included the higher 
clergy and the financial reformers. It has been pointed out that the 
disastrous government of John of Gkiunt had found its partisans 
chiefiy among the Barons. On the whole, therefore, the Commons 
attached themselves to the jfarty of the Black Prince. For the time 
a restoration of good government and well-managed finance seemed 
to them of more importance than the overthrow of the Church, 
especially as their interests as a class seemed to lead in the same 
direction. The struggle capae to an issue in the Qood Parliament, 
which met in April 1376. The CommOT\a ^Tft»fcT^«^ ^^Ki-o>L^-Q^sssaMsst.^ 
whieL^ after enuuKiratiDg tbeii toandal ^«^«si<c.^'> «si5s. ^ss^jseossafi^ 
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the mismanagement of the Gfoyemment, demanded a change in 
the conncil ; in other words, a change of ministiy. The cleigy, 
and William of Wykeham among them, again came into office. 
They were not content with this, but impeached — ^and this is 
the first instance of parliamentary impeachment — Lord Latimer, 
the Chamberlain. A considerable number of the other officers 
were arrested and thrown into prison, and Alice Ferrers was for- 
bidden to use her influence under pain of banishment They were 
still discussing farther reforms, when the death of the Black Prince 
deprived them of their chief support Afraid that John of Gaunt 
had views on the succession, they insisted on the immediate recogni- 
tion of the Black Prince's son ; and a deputation waited on the old 
King at Eltham to receive an answer to their complaints and peti- 
tions. These, as might be expected, were chiefly directed against the 
encroachments of the Papacy, in hatred to which all parties in 
England joined. Still the King's reply shows the influence of the 
newly restored clerical counsellors. Knough, he said, had been done 
in the way of legislation, he would continue his personal appeals to 
the Pope. Parliament then separated. 

It at once became plain that the Black Prince's death had again 
Death of Biftck throwu the power into the hands of John of Qaunt 
M^'ren^ The power of the new Privy Council disappeared. Lord 
power. Latimer was pardoned, Peter de la Mare, the speaker of 

the Good Parliament, was thrown into prison, William of Wyke- 
__. ham was again driven from the court The Parliament 

Parliament. which assembled next year was thoroughly in the Lan- 
- ^'"' castrian interest Sir Thomas Hungerford, the Duke's 

steward, was elected Speaker, the proceedings against Alice Perrers 
withdrawn, and a new form of tax — a poll-tax of 4d. — granted. But 
the clergy did not thus easily yield their ground. They attacked 
TMai of the apostle of the lay party, WicHfle. He had to apx)ear 

wiciifle. before Courtenay, Bishop of London, in St Paul's. He 

came, supported by Lancaster and by the Marshall, Henry Percy, 
a close adherent of that party of which Lancaster was the head. 
An unseemly brawl arose in the church. Lancaster threatened to 
drag Courtenay out of the church by the hair. The Londoners were 
already so ill disposed to Lancaster, that measures were in preparation 
to remove their mayor, and put the government of the town in the 
vja-ottr la hands of a royal commission. The insult to their Bishop 

Loadan. Touasd them to fury. It "waa orA-y \x^ Go\rrtenay's in- 

tervention that Lancaster's house waa 8avediioT[i^€mj^^<os\i\ «sA^ 
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'wretched man was killed under the supposition that he was Heniy 
Percy. Lancaster escaped, and the city had to make some sort of re- 
paration ; but the quarrel was scarcely quieted when the soath of 
King died. Deserted by his mistress, who is said to *>»«"i»«- 
have torn the rings &om his dying hand, and by his servants, the 
wretched old man died, tended only by a single poor priest. 
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THE young King was but a cliild, and there was a prospect of a 
long minority, affording an ample field for the intrigues of party. 
Difflcnitie* of The position of the kingdom too was such as to promise 
the new reign. ^ time of Considerable difficulty. The war with Fiance 
had been put off by a succession of truces, but was still threatening, 
and England was in no condition to meet it. An iuYasion actually 
took place. French troops landed in the Isle of Wight, and laid 
waste the country. MoreoYer, the last reign had closed amidst 
domestic difficulties. The Lords therefore thought it right to take 
the settlement of the kingdom into their own hands. At a great 
council it was determined to form a Council of Regency, drawn from 
all orders represented in Parliament, to assist the great 
officers of the crown. The dangers which beset the 
country induced all paitiea for a tim^ to tally honestly round the 
throne. The royal princes, wlio ijvi^t "becoma ^?a\:^ Vsy^^T&^^^sa v\a 



Bogency. 
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that account excluded from the Council. The national party again 
gained the majority in the Commons, and again elected patdoHo 
De la Mare as their Speaker. But the Commons had no «»▼«»»•■*. 
wish to drive matters to extremity, or to change the exifltiTig balance 
of power. They feU back into their old position, which they had 
temporarily felt themselves obliged to desert, declined to have any- 
thing to do with matters of state ; and when told to consider the best 
means for the defence of the kingdom, they pleaded their inability to 
answer, named a council of peers whom they thought qualified for 
the purpose, and made overtures of friendship by placing Lancaster's 
name at the head of the list. Lancaster, who desired power and had 
no fixed principles, accepted the position, first making a solemn 
denial of all the calumnious reports which were afloat about him, and 
thus again became practically Prime Minister. But the Commons 
showed that they intended to keep their own great object, economical 
management of the finances, steadfastly in view, by insisting that the 
subsidy, which was granted at once, upon this reconciliation, should 
be paid into the hands of two treasurers named by themselves. They 
also demanded, as a further guarantee of good government, that the 
great officers of state and the judges should be chosen by the Lords, 
and publicly named to the Commons. The King was left unrestrained 
in the choice of those who should be about his person. At the next 
Parliament, held at Gloucester in 1378, they still pursued the same 
policy, and refused to grant a new subsidy till the accounts of that 
last granted had been exhibited to them. It was plain that the 
constant repetition of subsidies was much disliked. 

But the continuation of war in Brittany soon made fresh demands 
for money necessary. This war had closed by a sudden Honey wanted 
revulsion of feeling on the part of the Bretons, who had JSiS^f!* 
been roused to extreme anger by the annexation of imo. 
the province by the French King. But on his death they became 
equally hostile to their late friends the English, and drove them &om 
the country. To supply this want of money, new methods of taxation 
were devised. A poll-tax, graduated from j£6, 13s. 4d. on the Duke 
of Lancaster, to 4d. on the ordinary labourer and his 
family, was granted, but produced not half the sum re- 
quired. Further demands were made, and the consent of the Com-r 
mons purchased by reforms of the household, and by the establish- 
ment of a Parliamentary finance committee. Even the new grants thus 
purchased did not suffice, and at the end of the yeax V^A^^^^'^^Nas- 
graduatedtom;^! to l8.per head waaiEogoae^oTie^^rj TSisait^wiS^'^'SKiSbi^w, 
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The exaction of this tax, which fell proportionately with vaA 
greater weight on the lower, unrepresented orders, produced Qto 
suiirrMtioa of S^^®^* Insurrection known as Wat Tyler's insnneotion. 
th« YiUdu. Many causes had been at work, not in England 
^'•^ only, hufr^ throughout Europe, to excite discontent 

among the labouring classes. The severity and rough inquisitoiial 
spirit with which the present impost was collected was beyond 
what they could bear. In Essex, under Jack Straw, at Dartford, 
under Wat Tyler, whose daughter had been subjected to insult, 
and at Gravesend, where Sir Simon Burley had laid claim to 
a labourer as his villein, insurrections broke out. Wat Tyler 
was chosen for the general leader, accompanied by John Ball, the 
popular itinerant preacher. But the insurrection was not confined 
to these counties only, it extended from Winchester to Scarborough. 
It was in all respects a revolutionary movement Manor-houses 
were pillaged and destroyed^ and the court rolls, where the villeins' 
names were written, were burnt Officials, those who had served on 
juries, justices, and even lawyers, were put to death. The lebels were 
particularly embittered against John of Gkiunt, swearing to admit no 
king of the name of John, and refused all taxes except the customaiy 
tenth and fifteenth. 

The insurgents entered Southwark, and pillaged the palace of Lam- 
beth ; on the following day penetrated into London, freed the piisoneis 
in Newgate, destroyed Lancaster's house of the Savoy, and showed their 
national spirit by killing some fifty Flemish merdiants. The King 
was alone in London ; he offered to meet them at Mile End. He 
there received their petition, which demanded not political but social 
rights, — ^the abolition of villeinage, the reduction of rent to fourpence 
an acre, the free access to all fiedrs and markets, and a general pardon* 
The King granted their demands ; and charters were at once drawn 
up for every township. But, in the meanwhile, the more advanced 
leaders, disliking the moderation of the bulk of their f oUowerSi broke 
into the Tower and ransacked it On the following day, the King 
came across these men in Smithfield. Tyler was at their head. He 
advanced to have a personal interview with the King, and was 
suddenly killed by Walworth, the Lord Mayor, as he played with his 
Death of dagger, an action which was construed as a threat The 

Wftt lyier. young King, with remarkable presence of mind, rode 
forward to the astonished rebels, declared that he would be their 
leader, and induced them to follow him to Islington, where they 
found tbemselvea in the pieaeuce oi ^ir ^\i^i\.'Sstfs^\^«A\<WO 
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^Joldiezs. They at once yielded, and demanded the King's metcy ; 
he declined to punish them, and dismissed them to their homes. 
When time had thus been gained, the disis was over. 
Eichaid found himself at the head of an army. Several 
defeats and numerous executions broke the spirit of the rebels, and 
the insurrection was suppressed. 

In autumn the Parliament met. The Eling declared he had re- 
called his charters, but asked the Commons to consider the propriety 
of abolishing villeinage. The ignorance and want of sympathy with 
the feelings of the class below them, which existed among the repre- 
sentative Commons, was then made evident. No men, they saidy 
should rob them of their villeins. The charters were ^^^^^^^ ^ 
therefore finally revoked; and not only the charterii, r^Mtetht 
but the general pardon also : at least 250 persons were ^™**'"' ****'^ 
exempted from it. Meantime, the House of Commons made political 
capital out of the insurrection ; they declared that the cause of the in- 
surrection was not the social oppression of the labourer, but their own 
grievances, purveyance, the rapacity of the officers of the Exchequer, 
the maintainers, or bands of robbers who carried on depredations 
in some counties, and the heavy taxation. This was followed by a 
further inquiry into the royal household. 

Lancaster continued in power for three yeacs longer. His ministry 
was unmarked by success ; and the feeling against him, which had 
been exhibited in the insurrection, found frequent expres- LuieMtor'i 
sion. With regard to Church reform he had completely «wtimiiMi*. 
changed his tactics. When WicMe passed beyond his attacks upon 
the abuses of the Church, and touched its doctrine, questioning even 
the fundamental point of Transubstantiation, Lancaster b^ 4aMrtf 
withdrew his support. Although Wicliffe was so far ^^>«m«^ 
upheld by Parliament, that a statute which had been passed for the 
suppression of his '' poor priests " was repealed, he was unable, without 
Lancaster's assistance, to withstand the power of the Church, and 
was compelled to make some form of recantation before he r^ained 
his living of Lutterworth, where he died in 1384. But Lancaster 
reaped no advantage from this change in his conduct Every disaster 
was still laid to his charge, and the old suspicion that he harboured 
covert designs upon the tbrone still clung to him. The great schism 
was at this time dividing the Catholic Church. For seventy years 
the Papacy fixed at Avignon had been the aer^^sA ^l^^"^^ss2a.^fe. 
king : the Babylonish captivity tb.^ lYa!iaaa& c»Si'^ "*.- ^"^"^^^ 
XL restored the Fajpacy to Borne, Wt \i\ft ^«^^ ^^ VXsss^^^ ^^ 
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a double election. The French cardinals elected Clement VIL, 
the Roman cardinals Urban YI. ; and the Christiaa world was 
divided in its allegiance. In the interests of Pope Urban, who was 
received in England, the Bishop of Norwich, a remarkable prelate, 
who had distinguished himself in the suppression of the late insur- 
rection, was engaged to lead an army against France. He seleeted 
the old road of attack. The Flemish citizens, in spite of the death of 
their great leader, Philip Van Artevelt, and of a crushing defeat they 
had received from the French chivalry at Hosbecque, continued their 
enmity to France. The Bishop was to act in concert with them. 
udiarMdwith ^^ expedition fedled; it was currently reported that 
ih« teunn tn Lancaster had thwarted it. A certain &iar came to the 
Fiaadtrt. Bang offering to prove traitorous designs on the part of 

Tiancaster. Sir John Holland, the King's half-brother, and a partisan 
of Lancaster's, into whose charge he was given, killed him. His death 
v^as no doubt suspicious. His story against Lancaster was believed. 
In 1385, Scotland, which had been subsidized by France, became 
j«ai<ras7 of him troublcsome. Bichard led an army against it ; but the 
Bco^iirwttioii. ft^lvice of De la Pole, the King's chancellor and favourite 
1885. minister, who'pretended to dread the designs of Lancaster, 

induced Richard to retreat, and the expedition came to nothing. 
Moreover, still further to mark his fear of Lancaster, Richard de- 
clared Roger, Earl of March, his presumptive heir. The enmity 
between March and Lancaster, in which perhaps may be traced the 
first beginnings of the Wars of the Boses, had been already marked in 
the last reign. Peter de I*v "Mflie was the steward of the Earl of 
March, while Sir Thomas Himgerford, the speaker of the following 
Parliament, occupied the same office in the household of Lancaster. 
H» iB glad to John of Gaunt, thus mistrusted and opposed, was glad to 
hiTdiLurff**^ embrace the opportunity of leaving England, which was 
OMtw*. offered him by affairs in Spain, where he wished, in 

union with the Portuguese, to push the claim to the throne of Cas- 
tile, which he derived from his wife, the daughter of Pedro the 
CrueL 

He was at once succeeded in his influence and in his party 
Gloucester takei leadership by a far more dangerous man, another uncle 
hi* place. Qf t]jQ King, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester. Mean- 

while the politics of England had changed, and had fallen back 
into their normal condition. We have seen that the King had 
been allowed the free selection oi \na qtwti \tfswa^Q\^ H^ had 
eniTounded hhnae]i by men not drawn tcom >i^«^ \3a^«t Xsmss^- 
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age.^ His chief favourite was De Vere, whom he had made 
Earl of Oxford, and subsequently Duke of Ireland, The slag's 
and to whom he had intrusted the government of «*▼<>«**«. 
that disturbed country ; while his ministers nominated by Par- 
liament were also men who owed their position to their capacity 
ratiier than to their birth. The chief of these was Michael de la 
Pole, the chancellor, whom the King had raised to the rank of 
Earl of Suffolk. He was thus open to the old charge of favouritism. 
The Lancastrian party had set themselves against his favourites. 
Already one of them, the Earl of Stafford, had been killed by Sir John 
Holland, and Gloucester found no difficulty in forming a Qio^,,rt« 
powerful party among the barons, taking for his cry the heada a& 
reform of the administration, and seeking to excite the ®p*^***^*^ 
national feeling, by keeping alive the animosity against France, towards 
which country fiichard was much drawn ; while the specious pretext of 
reform as usual attracted the Commons. In 1386, Gloucester took ad- 
vantage of a threatened invasion from France to produce charges against 
the administration. The King's officers, it was said, had used the pub- 
lic revenues for their own purposes ; the Commons had been impover- 
ished by taxes, the landowners could not get their rents, and tenants 
were compelled to abandon their farms through distress. The three 
last of these charges were traceable, not to government, but to econo- 
mical changes, but served well as a party catchword ; and so success- 
ful were they, that in a Parliament held at Westminster, Commons 
and Lords united in demanding a change of nmuatry. ,^^ 
After a contest of three weeks the King yielded. Suffolk Minirtry 
was dismissed, and his dismissal was immediately fol- impeacbmMit of 
lowed by his impeachment. The charges brought against ^nfloik. 
him were held to be partly proved, and he was sentenced to be kept 
in prison during the King's pleasure. After the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment he was released. His place was taken by Arundel, Bishop of Elyi 
This blow, though severe, was followed by a worse one. The old 
baronial policy of establishing a committee of reform was renewed. To 
intimidate the King, the statute of the deposition of Edward II. was 
produced in Parliament. The estates having declared that unless he 
granted their requests they would separate without his permission, he 
was finally compelled to authorize a conmiission of commiuionof 
eleven peers and bishops, to inquire into abuses and Govemawnt. 

1 In 1385, during Us Scoteh expedition, his iinclea, CaaiL\ye\!^ %xA."^^O«:sa!^^ssa.0«>s>&. 
been made Dolces ot Tork and Gloacestex ; liKHcaa^Af^ %aa.*a«Kr3 »'^*=^^^^'^^*'*^^^g^ 
Buke of York'8 eon George, Barl of RuUand; "RobeiH. ^<&N«t^^^Qf»s. ^'L ^xi»^^\ 
Do la Polo, Earl of Suffolk, • 
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regulate refoim. Their duty was a yeiy wide one, touching the 
household, the treasury, and all complaints out of the reach of law. 
The partisans of Gloucester formed the majority of this committee, 
of which the Duke himself and his chief Mend, Lord Arundel,^ were 
members. It was arranged that the power of the committee should 
last for one year only. It does not seem to have brought to ligjit 
any great abuses, nor was its government sufficiently superior to t£«t 
which had preceded it to justify its estabHshment. Bichard had no 
mind to submit to a limitation of his prerogative which seemed so 
little called for. He j9et to work with his usual secretivenesa. At 
fiMKiiig Shrewsbury, and again at Nottingham, he inquired 

J^^J^JJi^ of the judges how fax the late conduct of the reformers 
US7* was constitutionaL Thexr reply was strongly in fstvour 

of the prerogative. They declared the late measures treasonable, and 
its authors liable to capital punishment, denied the power of Parlia- 
ment to impeach, and declared Suffolk's condemnation fcdse. Fnl- 
thorpe, one of the King's judges, though sworn to secrecy, at once told 
Gloucester of the King's questions. Consequently, when Bichard 
had made all preparations for a sudden cowp d^itat, he was alarmed 
to find that Gloucester, Arundel, and Nottingham, had reached 
The flT0 Lord! Loudon the same day as himself with a numerous army. 
j^JJ^JJ^ At Waltham Cross the Earls of Derby and Warwick 
tiMKJag'i joined them, and they proceeded to appeal, or, as we 
^*'^' should say, accuse of high treason, the Archbishop of 

York, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, Robert Treailian the 
judge, and Sir Nicholas Brember, whose influence had been employed 
to secure London for Bichard. The accused sought refuge in flight, 
and the Duke of Ireland succeeded in raising troops in the West, and 
Ajurof attempted to bring the matter to tiie issue of battle. 

^*^^^ But tiie Lords Appellant were beforehand with him ; 

he was unable to cross the Thames, as he hoped, at Badcot ; and being 
there surrounded, with dificulty escaped by swimming the river. 

The appellants, now masters of the kingdom, made a thorough 
clearance of all who could be considered King's favourites. Eleven of 
his intimate Mends were imprisoned, a number of the lords and 
ladies of the Court removed, and in Februaiy 1388, a Parliament 
fiMWoBdflrM known as the "Wonderful or merciless Parliament" 
Parliament. assembled, which, in a long session of 122 days, was 
employed almost entirely in destroying the enemies of Gloucester. 
Sia appeal was heard, and all the &ve dAcvxa^^ ^^ssi^tsa^ssa^^ss^torai^^ 

' Brother of Armidel, Bishop of Ely, BubseqiiftiiUy Aitih^iViftvo^olXoxY.MA^^S»as^Ketw^ 
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guilty; three escaped, Tresilian and Brember were put to death. 
Some of the judges were likewise executed, some pardoned on the in- 
tercession of the bishops, and four knights, old and intimate friends 
of Bichaid, of whom Sir Simon Burley is the best known, were also 
impeached and beheaded. Parliament closed with au ordinance, 
diclaring that the treasons for which these men had suffered were not 
'tftablished by any statute, and should not form a precedent ; and by 
eiacting a repetition of Blchard's coronation oath. For a year, 
Gloucester ruled at his will, without any marked success. Qi^^Mter'a 
The Perdes were defeated by the Scotch at Otterboume, radrnportant 
and an invasion from France was only averted by the *®^'*™"***- 
incessant dissensions which had arisen in that country during the 
minority of Charles YL Before the end of Gloucester's administra- 
tion, however, truces were concluded with both Scotland and France. 
Richard appears to have been able to dissemble profoundly; he 
had been most submissive to his conquerors, who believed their power 
safe, when, at a council in the spring of 1389, he quietly asked 
Gloucester how old he was. Gloucester replied that he was twenty-two. 
" Then,*' said the King, " I am certainly old enough to «.^,^ 
manage my own affairs. I thank you, my lords, for your ioIa authority, 
past services ; I want them no longer/* He then pro- ^^^' 
ceeded to change the ministry, removed Arundel from the chancellor- 
ship,^ and took the government into his own hands. Although the 
ministry was changed, there was no great reversal of policy, no 
punishment of the Lords Appellant. On the contrary, the King, 
under the advice, it is probable, of William of Wykeham, seemed 
determined to ignore party, and to attempt a moderate government. 
He declared that he would be bound by the decisions of the late 
Parliament, employed among his most intimate cotinsellorB, Derby, 
who had been one of the appellants, and the Duke of York, who had 
been on the commission of 1386 ; and it would appear that he did not 
even remove Gloucester from his councils. In pursuance of this 
national and healing policy, in the following year, the chief officers 
temporarily resigned their offices, that their administration might be 
examined. The Commons found not the slightest cause of complaint, 
and they were reinstated at once. This peaceable state of affairs 
continued till 1397. During the whole of that time, we must 
believe that Bichard was only waiting his opportunity. There were 
indeed some signs of his secret thoughts. Some of his banished 
ftiends were relieved or obtained plsycea m Ai^ssA^ ^\!i. "^^ ^^JsJ^is^ ^ 

1 William of Wykeham agiOkVa \Ao\L\h& ^^saX. 
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Eobcrt de Y ere he succeeded in obtaining the Earldom of Oxfoid for 
his uncle, Aubrey de Vere ; and a year or two afterwords he brought 
his friend's body, which had been embalmed, &om abroad, and befose 
it was reburied, had the coffin opened, and gazed with much emotion 
upon the dead man's face. But outwardly such unity leigncd^ that 
national matters could be considered, and the period is marked by the 
completion of the quarrel with the Papacy with regard to ProvlsQiiBy 
and by an expedition to Ireland. 

England, it has been said, embraced the cause of Urban YL In 
final Btatutd of ^ gratitude he had given the King the nomination to 
provisoM. the two next vacant prebends in all collegiate churches. 

But the appointment by the Pope of an Abbot of St. Edmunds, in 
1380, produced a repetition of the Statute of Provisors of Edwaid 
III.'s reign.^ StiU the laws were repeatedly evaded, the Pope always 
presenting to benefices which fell vacant at Bome. As the cardinals 
generally died at Rome, this was a large exception. In 1390, the 
29th of January of that year was settled as a term. All Provisors 
before that year were legal ; all after, together with the introduction 
of any Papal letter of recommendation, absolutely illegal. In 1391, 
the new Pope, Boniface IX., declared all these enactments void, and 
proceeded to grant Provisors. Consequently, in 1393,* was drawn 
up the final Statute of Provisors, or Praemunire. By this any man 
procuring instruments of any kind from Rome, or publishing such 
instruments, was outlawed, his property forfeited, and his person 
apprehended. 

The following year the Ejng made an expedition to Ireland. The 
Expedition to Condition of that country had long demanded attention, 
zreiaad. Since the invasion of the Bruces, the native tribes had 

^^ made considerable advances on all sides, but their 

domestic dissensions prevented any permanent success. A hx greater 
evil was the condition of the Irish of old English race. The 
want of strong central authority had allowed the individual chief- 
tains to establish something like royal power in their own dominions ; 
they were gradually falling back into barbarism, and in a way very 
unusual among conquering races, had been gradually adopting the 
manners and laws of the conquered race around them. Among them, 
as among the natives, perpetual discord and fighting existed. So 
disorderly were they, that Edward III. had ordered that no official 
places flhould be occupied except by men bom in England ; and 
Lionel of Clarence, who had been ap]^om\ft3L \^ \sm\% the country 
' S8 Edward IIL * ^<^ B^^W^\i. 
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info order, had, in 1364, procured, at the Parliament of Kilkenny, 
Bt-atutes, directed not against the Irish, but against the English 
fettlers, making the adoption of Irish habits, and of the Brehon 
or Irish law, high treason. Earlier in the reign, Richard had 
appointed his favourite De Vere to restore order. His success had 
been prevented by the attack upon him by the Lords Appellant 
in 1387. The King now, in the year 1394, determined to go in 
person. His measures were just and moderate, and he succeeded in 
inducing all the native princes to swear fealty. 

He was called home by the excesses of the Lollards, as the 
followers of WicHfFe were called. They had prepared a petition, con- 
taining a forcible exposition of their own tenets, and a vigorous attack 
on the priests. The Church demanded the presence and protection of 
the King, who, on his arrival in England, expelled the Lollards from 
Oxford. At the same time he contracted a marriage, uarriagewith 
consonant with his known French views, with Isabella, p^^^^ *' 
the daughter of Charles VI. of France, a Princess of ten 1397. 
years of age. In 1397, the marriage ceremony having been performed, 
the young Queen was crowned. It seems possible that it was in rel iau ce 
upon this new friendship with France that the King now determined 
to execute his long dissembled vengeance. The seven years of peace- 
ful government had allayed suspicion, and won him popularity. 
Lancaster, who had returned from Spain, had ceased to take a very 
prominent part in the government, and had, moreover, been gratified 
by the legitimization of his children by his mistress Catherine Swin- 
ford. His son, the Earl of Derby, had deserted his former associates, 
and was one of the Bang's advisers. Mowbray of Nottingham, 
another of the Lords Appellant, had also been won over. The Duke 
of York had throughout been friendly disposed to the King. On the 
other hand, Gloucester had been continually acting in a spirit of 
covert hostility. He had made political capital by opposing the French 
match, and by publicly speaking against the extravagances of the royal 
household, which appear to have been very great. Froissart, indeed, 
mentions a story, which however needs confirmation, that he had 
combined with Warwick and the Arundels in a plot to seize the King. 

Bichard carried out his plans of vengeance with his usual secrecy 
and skill. Suddenly, Warwick, Arundel and Glouceeter Richard's 
were apprehended, and sent to different and distant jJ^S^eM?^' 
castles. He then proceeded against them ea tla&^ W^ -«w*i^, 
themselves proceeded against Ina imivSLa. TckS^ ^^xfc ^^^jsS^^^^ ^ 
tsreaaon hya number of Earls in t\ieTO"y^\m\.«t«&\., ^vOs^sS^^^^^*^ 
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justices, was sent to Calais to obtain Gloucester's confession, and a 
Parliament was assembled at Westminster, in whicli the good will of 
the Commons had been already secured. As a preliminaiy measiui^ 
all pardons to Gloucester, Arundel and Warwick were revoked. An 
impeachment was then brought against the Archbishop Arundel, and 
the appeal against the Duke and the two Earls was heard. Arundel 
refused to plead anything but his pardon. This having already been 
revoked, he was at once condemned and executed. The Earl 
Marshall, to whom Gloucester had been intrusted, was ordered to pro- 
duce him, but replied that the Duke was dead. It seems abnost cer- 
tain that he had been murdered by Richard's orders at Calais. The 
Archbishop was condemned to banishment for life ; and Warwick, 
who pleaded guilty, was exiled to the Isle of Man. Lord Mortimer, 
who was also involved in the accusation, fled to Ireland, and was 
outlawed. A shower of new titles was lavished on the obsequious 
Lords. Derby and Rutland were made Dukes of Hereford and 
Albemarle ; Nottingham, Duke of Norfolk ; De Spencer, Neville, 
Percy and Scrope, respectively. Earls of Gloucester, Westmoreland, 
Worcester and Wiltshire. A statute was passed making it treason to 
levy war against the King, and declaring the penalty of treason 
against any one who should attempt to overthrow the enactments of 
this Parliament. The next Parliament at Gloucester, in 1398, acted in 
the same obsequious manner. The Acts of the Wonderful Parliament 
were repealed. To the grant of a subsidy was added the tax on 
wool and hides for life ; and a permanent committee of twelve peers and 
six commoners was appointed to represent Parliament for the future. 

The new Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk alone remained un- 
punished of the old Lords Appellant of 1386. These two men, who 
had shared in the destruction of their former associates, had now 
Hereford aad quarrelled, and Hereford brought a formal charge against 
Horfoik Norfolk of treasonable conversation. To the Parlia- 

baaished. mentary committee this question was now referred, and 

by them laid before a court of chivalry ; at the same time the committee 
enacted laws in the royal interest, exactly as though it had been the 
Parliament. It was agreed that the dispute between the two dukes 
should be settled by the arbitrament of battle. The lists were pre- 
pared at Coventry, but as the combatants were about to engage, the King 
took the matter into his own hands, and, on what principle it ifl impos- 
Bihle to conceive, punished both; Hereford he banished for ten years, 
Norfolk for life. Eichard had thnB destroyed \^ o\^ «siKmi<5a,Tld 
bimaelf of the conatrsdnt of Parliament, an^^raa ^xwiie^^ssSi^ ^^ss^'eia. 
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"Then the King began to rule," says Froissart, "more fiercely than 
before. In those days there were none so great in England that 
diiist speak against anything that the King did. He had council 
fteet for his appetite, who exhorted him to do what he list. He still 
kept in his wages 10,000 archers. He then kept greater state than 
ever, no fonner king had ever kept so much as he did by 100,000 
nobles a year." 1 

He acted in accordance with his position. He raised forced loans, 
meddled in the administration of justice, and went so far as to declare 
no less than seventeen counties outlawed, for having, as ^^^ «rtttr»ry 
he asserted, favoured the Lords Appellant before the roieaitonatM 
affair at Badcot Bridge. But he overrated his real ^^'^''^ 
power. His government had been accepted because it had been 
constitutional and moderate. The change which was evident since 
his acquirement of the sole authority induced the people to give the 
credit of that moderation'to Hereford, who had been a chief member 
of that council, and who was a popular favourite. Thousands had 
attended him as he left England for his banishment, and excitement 
spread through the country when the King, in contravention of his 
promise and of law, refused him the succession to his father's title 
and property upon the death of that prince. Begardless of the 
discontented feeling of the people, Eichard unwisely During ui 
determined upon another expedition to Ireland, to com- SS^** 
plete his work there, and to exact vengeance for the um, 
death of the Earl of March, whom he had named as his successor. 
The kingdom was thus left vacant, and in the charge of the Duke of 
York, whose subsequent conduct proved that he shared in the 
national feeling. 

The new Duke of Lancaster took advantage of this act of folly to 
land at Bavenspur in Yorkshire, declaring loudly that he came but to 
demand his family succession. The Percies, the old Binford 
friends of the Lancastrians, received him with gladness, S^LiI^ 
and his march southwards soon became formidable. The reeehr«d. 
King's ministers, Wiltshire, Bussy, and Greene, fled for refuge to 
BristoL Thither York also betook himself, thus leaving the capital 
open. Lancaster, now at the head of a powerful army, also drew to 
the West. As he came within reach of the Duke of York, civilities 
were exchanged, which proved that he had no opposition to fear from 
him. Bristol opened its gates. The King's favourites were seized 
and executed, and the King, who liad\asi'^<&^\xi.^^<t^'c^^^ 
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with the Duke of Albemarle and other nobles, saw his anny xapidlj 
oapfeoTM dissolve, and had to take refuge in the castle of Conway. 

'"**»^ Henry of Lancaster found himself joined by iJl the 

nobility. He commissioned Percy of Northumberland to procuie 
a meeting with Eichard at Flint. The proposed meeting was a trap 
to catch the King ; as he rode from the castle with Northumberland, 
Richard found himself in the midst of hostile troops. When he was 
introduced to the presence of Lancaster, he knew that his fate was 
sealed, and with his peculiar power of accepting circumstaaces, was 
entirely submissive in his behaviour. 

A Parliament had been summonied to meet in September; but 
before that time, Richard was induced to make a formal resignation 
of the kingdom. Not content with this, when the Parliament met, 
Henry caused the coronation oath to be read. It was contended that 
Richard had broken it, and therefore forfeited the crown. The Bishop 
., ,. VI of Carlisle alone raised his voice in favour of the £edlen 

reiign tiie King, and demanded that he should at least be heard in 

"^®"*' his defence. His interference was, of course, in vain. 

The deposition of the King was voted. The throne being thus vacant, 
the Duke was not long in laying claim to it. In a curious document, 
in which he mingled the claims of blood, of conquest, and the neces- 
sity of reform, he put forward his demands. They were unanimously 
admitted. The Archbishop of Canterbury took him by the hand and 
led him to the throne. It was his cue to act with strict legality, yet 
he could not afford to do without a Parliament so obviously devoted 
to his interests. As that Parliament had expired by Richard's 
deposition, he immediately issued writs for a new one, returnable in 
six days, thus rendering it absolutely impossible to make any new 
elections. It was with the Parliament thus secured that he be^oi his 
reigii. 



STATE OF SOCIETY. 
1216-1399. 

A LTHOUGH the najration of political facts implies nmch of the 
jt\. history of the coTintry, it leaves out of sight much that 
touches the real life of the people. During the last hundred years 
great social changes had been going on, and great social progress 
made. In fact, till the end of the reign of King John, the social, 
like the political history of the country scarcely deserves the name 
of nationaL The description of any feudal society will in a great 
measure suit it. But the national existence had been worked out 
in the reign of Henry III., and was completed and finally estab- 
lished by the great time of Edward I. From that time onwards, 
continuous change and growth had been visible, and that growth had 
been national. The great fact of all modem history is the breaking 
up of the feudal and ecclesiastical system of the middle ages, and the 
introduction, as political and social elements of weight, of the middle 
and industrial classes. It is the beginning of that process which con- 
stitutes therefore the history of this period. The points to observe will 
be, therefore, the growth and advance of the commons, the decay of 
the aristocracy. But it is as yet quite impossible to speak of the 
commons as one body. The line which divided the class which sent 
its representatives to Parliament, and which was already becoming of 
political importance, from the mass of the labouring part of the 
nation, was very clearly drawn, and the characteristics, the employ- 
ments, and the feelings of the one class, as well as the causes of their 
advance, will be very different from those of the other. A brief 
sketch has been already given of the gradual introduction of the 
commons into Parliament But it still remains to explain and 
illustrate the sources of their wealth, their aristocratic tendencies, 
and the prevalence among them of a strong distaste for the pre-eminent 
position occupied by the Church. It was their wealth which gained 
them admission to Parliament, and the way in which that ^^.iL^ 
was gained which greatly influenced. V^evt nak^^ ^\5st '<iws^\!>si^'^'^'«^ 
admitted. 
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Trade, on whicli their riches depended^ was as yet in its inJbncy ; 
and the views which isolated its management as yet too 
crude to be spoken of by such a dignified title as political 
economy. As fax as they went, howeveiy they weie veiy desTi and 
were, in fact, though afterwards improved, the same in spirit as those 
which existed in England before the time of Adam SmitL Observ- 
ing only the obvious fsu^t, that the possession of money enabled a 
man to purchase whatever he wanted, early traders conceived the 
idea that money was wealth, and that nothing else was. And as the 
wealth of the nation was of the last importance, both to the governor 
and to the governed, and as trade was the chief method by which 
money could be supplied, and by which money might be drawn from 
the country, the regulation of trade became one of the most important 
duties of the King and the Parliament. Now money being tiie sole 
wealth, in that regulation of trade it became necessary to aim first at 
the introduction of money; secondly, at its retention. It was to 
these objects that the frequent ordinances and statutes with r^;aid to 
trade were directed. Although very various and, as such regulations 
were almost certain to be, frequently inefficacious, they were ener- 
getic and simple. England was not as yet a manufacturing country. 
Its trade was an export trade of raw materials, principally derived 
from sheep farming on the vast spaces of uncultivated land which 
then existed, and from its mineral wealth. Its principal commodities 
were wool, sheep-skins, or wool-fells, and leather, together with tin 
and lead.^ Only the coarsest kind of doth was manufactured ; some- 
times intentionally rough and coarse, to be changed into fine doth 
afterwards in Flanders, but exported as doth to avoid the tax on 
wooL Primitive trade, when the seas were beset with pirates, had 
been carried on chiefly inland, and great fairs, such as that of Troyes 
in France, had been established under the guardianship of feudal 
lords, who guaranteed the safety of the merchants for a tolL Domes- 
tic trade was carried on in the same way, and one of the forms of 
royal exaction was to open a fedr, and insist upon all other shops and 

1 There is an account preserved in the ezcheqaer of the exports and imports in the 

year 1354. The total valae of the exports was £212,888. They consisted of 81,651 

sacks of wool, at £6 a sack; 65 wool-fells, hides, to the value of £89; 4774 pieces of 

cloth ; 8061 pieces of worsted stufll The imports mentioned consist of a little fine doth 

and wax ; 1830 tuns of wine ; and linens, mercery, and grocery to the value of £28,000. 

To show the severity of the wool tax, it is to be observed that on the above-named ex- 

ports the duty was £81,8i6, or more tlian 40 per cent Robert of Avesbury gives a 

somewhat different account He put the expotta a\. \Wi,QSft w.^ ot wool. He is 

tbonght to have died about 1866. 
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other places of sale being closed during its continuance.^ As the seas 
became safer, and the mercantile spirit of the Flemings rose, the great 
free cities of Flanders became as it were perpetual fiEdrs, and were 
known as staples, from the German "stapeln," io heefp up. 
In order that trade should be well under command, it 
was necessary that it should be carried on in few channels. The English 
goyemment had therefore chosen some of these Flemish towns, and or- 
dered that all the chief productionsof England, which have been already 
mentioned, shoiild be sold in those towns, and nowhere eke. These 
goods were therefore called staple commodities ; the merchants who 
traded in them, the merchants of the staple. And this staple trade was 
put under an organization — ^there being a mayor, a constable, and courts 
of the staple. At these staple towns, the King's customers, or custom- 
house officers, by means of this organization, had every bargain under 
direct supervision ; and eveiy bargain thus supervised was obliged to 
be made for a certain sum of actual coin, the government thus secur- 
ing a continual iiow of silver into the hands of the English merchants. 
The staple towns were frequently changed. To reward any particu- 
larly faithful ally, or to raise the importance of any particuhur town, 
as for instance Calais, the staple was removed to that Prince's pro- 
vince, or to that town. The proportion of each bargain to be brought 
over in coin was also constantly varying. Indeed, the frequent 
interference of government in such matters was not among the least 
of the restrictions of trade. Edward III. was said, at one time of his 
life, to have had a different plan every month. Upon the whole, 
however, the principle was the same. Amongst the most remarkable 
plans of Edward III. was one for keeping the evident riches that 
accrued to the staple towns within the limits of England. In the 
twenty-seventh year of his reign he named nine towns in England 
which were to be the exclusive selling places of the English staple 
commodities. For an Englishman to carry such commodities beyond 
the seas was punishable by death. As Edward could not protect the 
foreign merchants visiting his staples, and as the additional trouble of 
purchasing goods at them naturally lowered prices, this plan did not 
answer. It was, in fact, suicidal for an island people, since it destroyed 
all object in the keeping up a mercantile navy. It was therefore 
speedily abandoned ; and after the reign of Henry YI., Calais became 
the sole English staple town. A similar attempt was made in the 
fourteenth year of Richard IL, when it was enacted that no Eu^iabL- 

1 Itt 1250 a fair was held in Tothlll Welds, aad a\\ \Xift %\sLO^%\Tt\*^TL^ssv. ^«t^ ^ksJs.-- 
Uattbew of Pads. 

I, B 
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maii shoiild buy wool except of the owners of the sheep, and fosr hu 
own use. The export trade was thus again for a time giYen over tc 
the foreign merchant, for the sake of securing to the wool-grower the 
profits of the retail as well as the wholesale trade ; the effect was 
naturally a decrease of purchasers, which reduced the groweiB to great 
distress. The government had, by insisting on money payments in 
every bargain, secured an influx of silver ; but as the nation was too 
far advanced in civilization to do without foreign 'products, there 
were a certain number of foreign importers, who threatened in their 
turn to withdraw it again. One or two attempts were indeed made 
to confine English trade to the limits of the country. Thus, it 
was the view of Simon de Montfort, who disliked all ezteavagance in 
dress, that the production of the country was enough to supply its 
own inhabitants ; and in 1261, and in 1271, exportation of English 
wool was forbidden, and people acquired Uie habit of dressing in 
undyed native clotL Such primitive patdotism could not last in an 
advancing nation. Trade soon resumed its old course. The greater 
part of the foreign merchants were Qermans, and to keep them under 
government supervision, they were formed into a guild, given certain 
privileges, allowed to possess a guild-hall, and are generally known 
as the Merchants of the Steelyard.^ Other alien merchants tiliere also 
were, who were protected 'by law ; notably by the great statute of 
Edward I., ^' De mercatoribus.'' But although the goods they brought 
were necessary, their bargains, no less than those of the staple mer- 
chants, were imder supervision. They were bound to employ a 
certain proportion of the money obtained from their sales in "Rngliah 
goods.' Moreover, all foreign merchants were held to be mutually 
responsible for each other's debts. Thus the retention of the silver 
in England was'also secured, while, to avoid any varieties in the value 
of money, English coin alone was current, and foreign coin had at 
once to be exchanged at the royal exchangers. 
Since money was so important an object, the coinage was naturally 
regarded with great care. It was an exduBive royal 
monopoly, and in the reign of Edward III. the punidi- 
ment of death was enacted against fedse coiners. There was a con- 
stant dread lest in the exchange England should be the loser. The 
belief was prevalent that the value of the money depended upon the 

1 There wore also great Italian merchants and bankers. Thus we hear that Edward 

Ji J. niincd the Bardi, tliat the taxes at the end of Edward I. were pledged to and eol- 

Jected by ibe FrescobaldL The extent of the Oerman transactions may be seen by a 

complaint in 1348, that the Tidraana oi IiVm\)\3ff%\\«*flL\iwx:sgD.\.u^ ^t\\Q Cornish tin. 

* By tho 14th Richard II. half the moiic^ Ui«5Tftt^VN^yi^\»\js^ ^\wQS«^\ft.%k 

commoditios of the laud. 
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denominatioii. It had not yet entered men's minds to think that it 
was but another commodity, worth exactly its intrinsic value, which 
no change of name could alter. Up till the reign of Edward III., 
although clipped and lightened in use, and although Edward I. had 
begun the bad practice of depreciating the coin by diminishing its 
legal weight, the coinage had been on the whole but little tampered 
with. But between the years 1344 and 1351, the number of silver 
pennies made from the pound of silver had increased from 243 to 270. 
In that year, groats of the nominal value of 4d., but of the weight of 
only three and a haK of the diminished penny, were issued. It is 
impossible to make any true estimate of the comparative value of 
money then and at the present time. The facts with regard to the 
actual amount of silver employed are these : The pound, which only 
nominally existed, was a full pound of silver, which would at present 
be coined into ;£2, 16s. 3d. The shilling, which seems also to have 
been a nominal coin, was the twentieth part of this, or 2s. 9|d. The 
silver penny, which was, till the time of Edward III., almost the 
only coin, was therefore worth 2|d. Edward introduced several new 
coins ; some of gold, which, as there was no fixed proportion between 
them and silver, were not popular, and were recalled ; and nobles of 
the value of 6s. 8d., or half a mark ; together with the groats above 
mentioned. But of the purchasing value of the money thus made no 
fixed estimate can be given, as that of course depends upon the 
relative value of the articles purchased ; and under the very different 
circumstances of those times the relative value of those articles was so 
different, that to compare the value of money with any one of them 
would give a totally fetlse impression. It is usual to say roughly that 
to reach the present value of any sum mentioned it should be multi- 
plied by fifteen. 

. This form of commerce, restricted as has been before explained, was 
certain to break down as the wants of the nation in- 
creased. There was a company of merchant adventurers 
founded, perhaps, though this seems very uncertain, as early as 
Henry III.'s reign, which had the right to trade in other commodities 
besides the staple, and to choose its own ports. It was the growth of 
this company which, in the next century, had most to do with break- 
ing down the staple monopoly. It is needless to point out the bad 
effects which this constant interference must have produced. It is 
certain that the foreign merchant paid hineelf well for the extreme, 
difficulties placedin the way of his busmaaja •, ■>N\Sife,^'^5£^^^*»ss^'^''^^ 
^G dmicultieB of procuring foreign aiticX^^ oi \\x3wjrj Tfi»s5^V«^^ '^^^ 
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far to render the habits of ordinary life rough and simple. The 
same principle of restriction, which was established in the commerce 
of the country, existed in the retaQ trade. The towns of England 
were of natural and accidental growth, accumulations of men 
who had gathered for purposes of self-defence or convenience, living 
in accordance with the ordinary habits of the countiy, in the same 
position, in fact, with regard to the Mng and their lords as any 
other society of men — citizens originally by right of the possession-of 
land, and as the system of lordship established itself, bound to 
customary duties to their lord, just as the inhabitants of the country 
were. In the same way the citizens of the town, with the exception of 
these customary duties, were free and self-governing. They gradually, 
and chiefly by means of purchase, obtained freedom from the customary 
duties, and thus became independent, self-governing communities. 
Charters securing them freedom, in the case of the royal cities at all 
events, were many of them due to the necessities of the Angevin kings, 
and to their want of money for the payment of their mercenary troops. 
The dose neighbourhood of the inhabitants of towns early introduced 
an axtiflcial system of union, analogous to the frankpledge. Men 
formed themselves into what were known as frith-guilds,^ the 
members of which were mutually responsible for one another, met at 
periodical feasts, supported one another's poor, and in other respects 
performed the duties of members of an artificial family. As trade in- 
creased these guilds in the generality of cases coalesced into one, which 
took upon itself the direction of trade, and was known as the 
merchant guild. With the natural tendency of a governing body, 
this old merchant guild became exceedingly exclusive. New-comers 
to the town were not admitted to it, and craftsmen were generally 
excluded from its limits. In turn those craftsmen established guilds 
of their own, known as craft-guilds, by the warden and leaders of which 
the bye-laws of the particular craft were formed. Between these and 
their aristocratic neighbours, the merchant guild, quarrels arose, and in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the contest between the two was 
fought out, the craft-guilds eventually securing their acknowledgment 
and a share in the government of the town. Speaking generally, there- 
fore, we may conceive of the towns of England as being divided into a 
series of guilds, the leaders of which usually formed a governing 
body, and which were capable of making bye-laws for their own 
special members. The commercial aim of these associations was, to 

-J For the history of guilds, see Dr Bretitano'%"Pteta.Ci<i Vo VX^^ *'0\C^\\iwi^^^il'a!ew\5aik. 
OuiJds, " ill the Eualish Text Society. 
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insure good work, to insure work for all its members, and to resist 
that spirit of competition which was gradually rising, and which ended 
in the creation of two classes, the capitalist and the workman. To 
secure these objects, they limited the number of master workmen, 
admitted candidates to their association only after lengthened 
apprenticeships, limited the number of apprentices each master might 
employ, and kept a close supervision over the articles made, which 
were usually authenticated by the corporation mark.^ 

These restrictions upon industiy at the close of our period were 
beginning to break down ; round the master workmen, there was 
arising a class of journeymen or day labourers, whose ranks were con« 
stantly swelled by fugitive serfs from the country ; while, on the other 
side, individual enterprise was making itself felt, and capital was being 
collected, the owners of which refused to submit to the old corpora- 
tion laws. The constant supervision both of trade and of the work of 
artisans supported the notion that governing bodies had the right to 
set prices on the articles under their control, a principle which was 
used not only by the guilds, but by the Government, as when, in the 
famine years of 1315 and 1316, it prescribed the exact price of all 
articles of food. As this had the natural effect of keeping things 
entirely out of the market, so that butcher's meat disappeared 
altogether, it was shortly repealed ; the prices to be demanded for 
victuals were constantly subject to the supervision of justices. The 
assize of bread, which is commonly assigned to the fifty-first year of 
Henry III., 1266, regulated the price in accordance with the market 
prices of com, but the assizes of other matters, such as wine, wood, 
fish, fowls, etc., seem to have been perfectly arbitrary. 

Though thus Restricted, the trade of the English was very consider- 
able. Their ships reached into the Baltic, where a constant com- 
munication was kept up with the Teutonic order, to whom Prussia 
belonged. The intercourse with that order was close. We hear of 
Henry, the first Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV., and Thomas of Gloucester, repairing to their assistance. 
But the Ibiglish merchants could never secure an equality of rights 
in the Baltic, the trade of which was regarded as a monopoly by the 
Hanseatic towns. English ships also visited Spain, so that Chaucer 
could describe his experienced shipman as knowing all the harbours 
from Gothland to Finnisterre ;' while Venetian and Genoese mer- 

1 The goldsmith's mark on all silyer plate is a relio of this custom. 
* Chaucer's Prologue:— 

"He knew weU aUelia'ttiiB ^Wi«;^ -^k^t^s. 
Fro* Gothlande to tkie Oa.i&<s ol'BViai2fi^«rt*vr 
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cliants, in whose hands the whole trade of the East was, brought 
their goods largely to England ; indeed, in 1379, a Genoese merchant 
is said to have suggested to Bichard II. to ma^e Southampton the 
emporium of all the oriental trade of the North. So great was the 
importance of the English shipping, that Edward III. distinctly 
claimed for himself and his predecessors the dominion of the sea.^ 
The ships were, however, though numerous, of small burden ; in the 
great fleet employed by Edward at Calais, there were 710 vessels, 
with crews amounting to 14,151 persons, which would 

*** give an average crew of about twenty men ; and as it is 

said that there were about sixty-five sailors to every hundred tons, it 
would make the average size of the vessels very small Indeed, a 
ship manned by thirty seamen, employed to convey Edward I. to the 
Continent, was regarded as a wonder for its size. Of navy, properly 
speaking, there was little or none. There were only twenty-five roy«d 
ships at Calais, the rest were all merchantmen pressed for the service. 
About this time it became habitual to put cannon on board ships. When 
used for military purposes, they were manned by troops and archers. 

It has been mentioned that the trade of England was almost 
entirely in raw materials. The cloth manufactured had hitherto been 
of the roughest description, but Edward III., true to his view of 
keeping English trade for the English, and moved perhaps by the 
wealth of his allies the Flemish, attempted to introduce the manufac- 
ture of finer cloths. In 1331, he invited weavers and fullers fix)m 
Flanders, and the patent exists which he gave to one John Kempe, to 
practise and teach his mystery.* This seems to have been the 
beginning of the finer cloth manufactures of England. 

The fact of so much trouble being taken to organize trade shows 
the extent of it, and in spite of all ignorance and mismanagement, it 
was certain to produce wealth. The standard of comfort among all 
classes was improving, though there was nothing like what we should 
. ^^ now speak of as luxury. The furniture used, even in the 

houses of the rich, was still rude. Things which are now 
found everywhere, and taken as matters of course, were then valuable 
rarities — beds, bedsteads, and rich clothing were frequently left by 
wilL The lists of moveables, on which taxes were paid, are exceed- 
ingly meagre. A stool or two, a chest, and a few metal pots, 
constituted the ordinary supply of furniture. In the houses of the 

I "Qaod progenltorea nostri, Regos Anglire, dominl maris et transmarinl luissagil, 
iotia prgBteiitia temporihna oxtitoront."— Bymer, W. 05^. 
* Jijrmor, U, 82S. 
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very rich, art had indeed begnn to show itself. The payments of 
Heniy III. to foreign artists for paintings in his house are mentioned. 
Intercourse with the French, and especially with the Spaniards, 
tended to increase these more Inximous habits. Carpets had always 
been used by Eastern people, and the Moors had introduced the 
custom in Spain. Thus, on the marriage of Edward I., before the 
arrival of Eleanor of Castile, her brother, the Archbishop of Toledo, 
made his appearance. The hangings of his chamber excited the 
wonder of the people, and Edward, always inclined to ostentation, 
had the rooms of the bride elect similarly decorated. This is said to 
have been the introduction of carpets to England ; but still the 
usual covering of the floor was rushes. There is frequent mention of 
payments for rushes for the King's chambers. In the matter of clothes 
the same change is observable. The extravagant court of Edward II. 
is said to have introduced parti-coloured garments. In Edward III.'s 
reign, wealth had so increased in all ranks that it was 
found necessary to pass sumptuary laws, sharply dividing 
classes by the dress they were fdlowed to wear, and to confine silk 
and the finer wooUen cloths to the higher ranks, for the sake 
perhaps of the English wool manufactures. In Bichard II.'s reign, 
extravagance went still further. With his Queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
came in the awkward habit, soon adopted by all classes, of wearing 
long shoes, called cracowys or pykys, which required to be tied with 
silver chains to the knee before the wearer could move.^ And Stowe 
says that Bichard himself wore a garment made of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, worth 3000 marks. At the same time 
the rich built more comfortable houses. Castles ceased 
to be mere places of defence. They were at once strongholds and 
handsome dwelling-places. Warwick and Windsor casties may be 
looked on as fsdr specimens of the more magnificent buildings of the 
time. Meanwhile, though among the few, and on special occasions, 
splendour was found, houses, even in the streets of considerable 
towns, such as Colchester, the tenth city of the empire, were still 
built of mud. In Edward III.'s reign, it was still necessary to issue 
frequent orders for the cleansing of the streets of London, that his 
courtiers might not get into difficulties as they moved from West- 
minster to the City. Filth accumulated in the narrow by-lanes ; and, 
as in the East, crows were held sacred as the only scavengers. Pave- 
ment there was none, and lanterns were hoisted from the top of Bow 
Church, to guide the wayferer thTO\x«\v '\i\i^ ^^^^ ^\'^OaRs^^sis»'^is^s^^. 

BiuToimded the metropolis. 

1 Half a yard long.— tloti. "B^wftiwsv. 
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Barbaric profusion in the matter of food made up foi the want of 
substantial comforts. At the coronation of Edv^ard L, 
380 head of cattle, 430 sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild boais, 
278 flitches of bacon, and 20,000 capons, was the amount of food 
provided. The conduits lan wine, and hundreds of knights, who 
attended the great nobles, let their horses run free, to be the prize of 
the first captor. In 1399, at a Chnstmas feast of Bichard II., there 
wero daily killed twenty-eight oxen and 300 sheep, beside numberless 
fowL Bichard of Cornwall, at his marriage, is said to have incited 
30,000 guests ; while we are told that the usual household of Bichard 
II. numbered 10,000. But though at these great festivals there was 
vast abimdance of meat, at other times, especially at the Church fEists, 
fish, often of the coarsest sort, was eaten. The wife of Simon de 
Montfort ate the tongue of a whale dressed with peas, and a porpoise 
dressed with furmenty, saffron and sugar. Enormous quantities of 
herrings wero consumed, spoken of as Aberdeens; in six days of 
March, Eleanor de Montfort's household consumed no less than 3000. 
Her meals wero diversi&ed by dog-fish, stock-fish, conger eels, and 
cod. Wine was drunk in great quantities, frequently mixed with 
honey. Hops, though known in Flanders, had not been introduced ; 
the beer which was largely consumed was made of any grain, and 
seasoned with pepper. 

It was the increasing wealth of the country, especially of the 
Th* Houae of mercantile classes, which had caused their introduction 
commoaa. to Parliament. Thither they came with all the exclu- 

sive notions which their trade traditions had fosterod. They wero as 
caroless of the class below them as the Barons. Indeed, it would be 
true to say that the feeling of the House of Commons was completely 
aristocratic. One part of it was of necessity entiroly so : the knights 
of the shiro, originally the ropresentatives of the lower baronage^ 
wero elected in the county court, which was the general meeting- 
place of all freeholders, whether they held immediately from the 
crown or not. Consequently, the baronial freeholders became 
merged in the lesser freeholders, and the class of gentry was created. 
Many things had tended to the increase of that class. The breaking 
up of great properties, the division of property among younger 
cMldron, and alienation, had increased the number of freeholders. 
The statute '^ Quia Emptores,'' intended as a check upon subinfeu- 
dation^ had really increased alienation by authorizing it. The smaller 
estates, thus separated from the laxge baxoniea, had to be worked to 
pro&t, and could not be regarded metdy aa TDftaoa cH Tsai^as^ ^ 
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political influence. There thus had arisen on industrial as well as a 
military class of landholders. The representatives of towns, also 
elected upon a writ directed to the Sheriff, were, if not at first, 
certainly soon after elected in the county courts. This similarity of 
election united the two classes in feeling ; and the smaller baronies, 
small landowners, and burghers, formed the body of representative 
Commons, aiiBtocratlc in feeling in accordance with the origin of the 
more aristocratic part of the class. It is thus that we find the 
Commons regarding the Barons as their natural leaders, not joining 
the crown against them as in France. Edward III., in his difficulties 
with Stratford, had tried to produce this combination, but had fedled ; 
and the Commons joining with the Barons, had insisted on the 
restoration to favour of that prelate. And thus, too, we find the 
Commons without sympathy with the demands of the rebels in Wat 
Tyler's insurrection. They had, indeed, certain grievances of their 
own, on which they were always petitioning, such as the encroach- 
mente of the King's purveyors, and the too great authority, some- 
times misused, of the sheriffs. But apart from these particular 
wrongs, they may be regarded as siding as a whole with the Barons. 
In their hatred to the Church they made common cause with all 
classes. The peculiar position which the submission of oppotitioato 
John had given the Popes in England was the primary *"»• cawrdi. 
cause of this dislike. Annates, or first-fruits, had been early* de- 
manded, but the great grievance, as we have seen, was Pfovisors. 
Against this assumption of authority, which forestalled the rights of 
the patrons, there was the strongest feeling. The exactions of the 
Pope had been strongly spoken of in the Statute of Carlisle in the 
end of Edward's I.'s reign. Edward II., like other weak princes, 
had yielded to this assumption. But in Edward III.'s reign, a series 
of enactments were passed, each one stronger than the last, against 
the interference of tiie Papacy. In 1343 the Statute of Carlisle had 
been read, vnd it was enacted that no more Papal instruments should 
be allowed in England. In 1344, the penalty of exile was pro- 
nounced agtdnst all provisors. By a Statute of the 25th year of 
Edward III.'s reign, it was ordained that "kings and all other lords 
were to present imto benefices, of their own or their ancestor's foun- 
dation, and not the Pope of Rome." If the Pope interfered the matter 
was to come into the King's hands, and penalties were enacted. In 
the 38th year of his reign these enactments were aU confirmed and 
strengthened by the Statute of PiaviBOTa,\rj Vss^Oa. •^'^ ^s^^s55^ssssi^2sss5i. 
o£Pa,pal Bulla and Briefe waa iofbi^'icxv, 'XS^aa ^\»1^, ^^^^^^^'^^ 
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Been, was continued in Eichard II.'s reign, and finally completed in 
the 16tli year of that King, by a statute declaring the freedom of the 
crown of England, which was in earthly subjection to no realm, 
and pronouncing the penalties of the Prssmunire against all who 
should purchase or procure any Bulls from the Court of Borne ; any 
who were guilty of this should be put out of the King's peace, and 
forfeit all their property. In Edward III.'s reign, also, tiie annua] 
tribute, or census, as it was called, of a thousand marks was left 
unpaid* At the end of Edward I/s reign 17,000 marks had become 
due. Edward XL paid this, and continued throughout his reign to 
discharge the debt. Edward III. was again strong enough to refuse 
the payment, and in 1366, Urban V. demanded the arrears of thirty- 
three years. The King laid the matter before his Parliament, and 
an instrument was drawn up in the name of the King, Lords, and 
Commons, declaring that John had acted without the advice of his 
realm, and that any demand for the money would be resisted to the 
utmost. It was not again claimed. But it was not against the 
Roman Church only that the popular feeling had been aroused. The 
Church itseK had become unpopular. The wealth and idleness of 
the older monastic orders, the spiritual encroachments and licentious 
lives of the new mendicant orders, had excited popular anger. The 
charges against them are humorously summed up in the Song of the 
Order of Fair-ease, a description of an imaginary order, to which 
each existing class of monks subscribes a characteristic or two. The 
monks of Beverley give the habit of deep drinking, in which they 
are joined by the Black Monks; the Hospitallers dress well and 
amble fairly on giey palfreys ; the Secular Canons are the willing 
servants of the ladies ; the Grey Monks are given to licentiousness ; 
white the Friars Minor, whose order is founded on poverty, will 
never lodge with a poor man so long as there are richer men to be 
found. In the same way the constant interference of the consistory 
courts was the cause of popular complaint. " Yet there sit somnours, 
six or seven, misjudging all men alike, and reach forth their roU : 
herdsmen hate them, and every man's servant, for every parish they 
put in pain." 
To crown aU, the doctrine itself of the Church had begun to be 
questioned. In 1360, the name of WicHffe first becomes 
prominent. His first attack was upon the mendicant 
orders, who had contrived to get into their hands much of the 
education of the country. From tbia ^ama OTKw«ccda he continually 
waged war agauiBt the abuses of tihe Ckoidi. TVi^ ^^t^^^YaTxs^^^ 
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slionld be poor, in imitation of Christ. THs doctrine lie cairicd out 
by the establishment of an order of poor priests. With regard to 
the Sacrament, he appealed to common sense ; and while not yet 
ready to attack the doctrine of Tiansubstantiation, upheld that the 
elements taken were really bread and wine. But his great work was 
neither his assault on the wealth of the clergy, nor his attack on their 
doctrine, but the translation of the Bible into English, which was, 
in fact, an appeal to private judgment in opposition to ecclesiastical 
authority. His influence was very widespread. His poor priests 
worked largely among the lower orders, and his view of the necessity 
of poverty for the clergy was so in harmony with the feelings of the 
day, that it met with ready acceptance. As has been mentioned, the 
Church was too strong for him. He was obliged, when the support 
of John of Qaunt fedled him, to make some sort of recantation, and 
retire to his living of LutterwortL But his disciples are said to have 
numbered a third of the population of England, and when, as was 
inevitable, social and political views were added to their religious 
doctrines, they became an object of dread, not only to the Church, 
but also to the Government. 

It is perhaps in the lower commons that social change is most 
obvious. The great insurrection of "Wat Tyler is a sign nie lower 
of something more than mere temporary discontent. «i**^« 
Agricultural villeinage was disappearing, and giving birth to a new 
class almost peculiar to England, the free but landless labourer. The 
existence of this class first comes prominently into notice in the 
Statute of Labourers. In the terrible pestilence of the Black Death 
which had ravaged England, a third, perhaps a half, of the popula- 
tion had been carried off. Labour became scarce. The labourers 
took the opportunity of making what we should now call a strike for 
higher wages. Such a demand, however consonant with economical 
principles, was quite repugnant to the feelings of that age, when 
prices were a constant matter of legal enactment. The Statute of 
Labourers, stating in its preamble that servants, taking advantage of 
the necessities of their masters, would not serve except for excessive 
wages, enacted that every able-bodied man should be bound to serve 
any one who required him at the old wages under pain of imprison- 
ment ; and that every master giving more than the old wages should 
forfeit thrice the sum he had offered. Such an ordinance could not 
be kept ; but strenuous efforts were made to insist upon it^ sjad. ^s^gskc.. 
and again in some form ox othcii i\. "waa T^-«CkSvsXfc^, "^joIs.-^SisSsissss. 
successful or not, it shows the e3da\«xi!Wi c& \aJ5iCjV3a^ Vst. ^^^^?5^^ ^^^^ 
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of a rising knowledge on the part of the labourers of the value of 
their work. Several causes combined to create this labouring dass. 
The early form of agricultural society may be roughly described as a 
village of serfs lying roimd the manor-house of their lord. Each serf 
had his share in the common fields of the village, and was bound to 
join in the cultivation of his lord's domain or manor farm. For 
the simple farming at that time prevalent this forced labour was 
sufficient ; and the lord valued his serfs more for military purposes 
than as agricultural labourers. As subinfeudation and alienation 
went on, the holders of small properties were obliged to work their 
land to better profit. The alienations also were chiefly made from the 
lord's domain, but it was not usual to part with serfs. Consequently, 
their number increased, while the domain land diminished ; there 
were more hands than the lord could employ, and the tenant working 
for profit could therefore find labour among the surplus ser& who would 
work for wages. A change in the character of war took place at the 
same time. The insular condition of England made the feudal 
arrangement with its limited term of service inconvenient ; in the 
highest ranks, therefore, military service was changed to scutage or 
money payment, and a large number of dependants became lessdesirable 
than money ; proprietors were willing to work their farms with fewer 
servants and to receive money rent instead of service. There were 
thus at work the two principles which broke down villein labour ; 
labour paid by wages, and land held for money rent. The change in 
war had another effect. Armies were raised by contract with some 
great lord. The payment was beyond the ordinary agricultural 
wages. The earl himself received a mark a day, the common foot- 
soldier, 3d. or 4d., and the archer, 6d.i Anxious to fulfil his contract, 
the leader would not be careful to inquire whether he was enlisting 
serfs or not. On his return from a war, the well-paid soldier would be 
unwilling to fall back into a state of seridom. He swelled the ranks 
of wage-paid labour. Again, the residence of a year and a day un- 
interrupted within the limits of a borough gave freedom. Serfia, see- 
ing the advantage of money payments, fled thither and became free. 
Again, the Church, in whose eyes aU men were equal, would not refuse 
to admit them within its ranks ; a serf could thus become a priest or 
monk, and withdraw himself from his lord's power. On the same 
principle, the Church constantly urged the manumission of serfs. To 
all these causes was now added the disarrangement of labour con- 
sequent on the JBJack Death. With a genewl dsmasi^lfoT: labour all 
' The Welsh infautry, who wers Jcttgoly et^^\oyo^aS\«t'ae«fTvs^V.,'^*^^^^^i- 
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superfluous hands would find easy employment, perhaps at a consider- 
able distance from their old homes. With a sufficient supply himself, 
the lord would not waste time or money to redeem them. We thus 
see how there may have been a vast number of free labourers in 
England. The Statute of Labourers, destroying their freedom of 
bargain, attempted, though with but partial success, to force these free 
labourers back into a semi-servile condition. But they had now 
joined the ranks of freemen, such as the small farmers of Kent, and 
the unincorporated artisans of towns. The spirit of equality fostered 
by the teaching of the mendicant Mars, who had reached England in 
Henry IIL's reign, and who took up their abode among the poor city 
populations, was still further increased by the teaching of Wicliffe 
and his poor priests. 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? " 

a doggerel couplet frequent in the mouths of the insurgents of 
1382, shows how the lessons of the Bible made public by WicMe's 
translation could be turned in the same direction. The feeling that it 
was the plebeian archer, and not the lordly man-at-arms, who had 
won the great victories in France, and the success with which, during 
the last half century, the smaller trade corporations had in the 
cities forced themselves into an equality with the great ones, all led 
to the same democratic feeling. The lower freemen made common 
cause with the viUeins. They had all felt the heavy pressure of the 
tax-gatherer. The popular songs of the day are full of wretchedness. 
One, said to belong to the reign of Edward I. or II., speaks thus — 

" To seek silver for the King, I sold my seed, wherefore my land 
lies fallow and learns to sleep. Since they fetched my fair cattle in 
my fold, when I think of my old wealth I nearly weep ; this breeds 
many bold beggars. There wakes in the world consternation and 
woe, as good is it to perish at once, as so to labour."^ The 
democratic outbreak of Wat Tyler was the consequence. 

While the two sections of the commons were thus rising in social 
position, a change had also taken place in the character of the nobil* 

1 *' To seche silver to the kyng y mi seed solde, 
Forthi mi lond leye lith ant leorneth to slepe. 
Soththe he mi feire feh fatte y my folde, 
When y thenk ml weole wel noh y wepe ; 
Tims bredeth monie beggarcs holde. 

• ••••• 

Ther walconcth in the world wondrcd. ox^.-nr^a, 

Ase god is swynden aaoiv «a tto lot \a wwy^-^-' ^-s. 
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ity. It may be roughly characterized as the change fioxn feudalism to 
wiity chivalry.^ Many of the same causes which had condnced 
to the freedom of the labourer had tended to loosen the 
territorial system on which the ancient strength of the nobility rested. 
Especially had the voluntary character of military service dealt heavy 
blows at the practical side of feudalism. Soldiering was no longer 
the necessary duty of every man ; but the military spizit remained, 
and to the bulk of the aristocracy fighting became a pastime. The 
subordination of proprietors gave place to a sort of system of free- 
masonry, to which all knights were admitted. Knightiiood made its 
holder any man's equal for actual military purposes. It was no 
longer the great noble, but the good soldier, who was the commander. 
Manny, Chandos, Knowles, all of them simple knights, were the 
generals to whom Edward III. trusted. As an amusement war was 
decked with ostentatious ornament. This is the period of showy tour- 
naments, of armorial bearings, and of grotesque vows, like that of the 
young knights who attended Edward with black patches over their 
eyes. It is this chivalrous aspect of war which explains the short- 
lived character of Edward's expeditions. But it had a more impor- 
tant ejffect. Importance in the country became a more personal 
matter ; partly from love of show, partly to produce respect, great 
men began to surroimd themselves, not with feudal followers, but 
with paid retainers. To these they granted liveries. It was a point 
of honour among these retainers to stand by each other and by their 
chief. Quite in the beginning of Kichard II. 's reign, the Commons 
petitioned against these liveries and the bands of maintainers,* who 
upheld each other in illegal actions. Thus great households, and by 
degrees factions, were formed, and things were ready for the great 
outbreak of faction fighting, which ended in the destruction of the 
old nobility in the Wars of the Roses. 
The feeling of national life, which is one of the characteristics of 
the time, had shown itself in literature. Public trans- 
actions were still carried on in French or Latin ; but 
it will be remembered that as early as the Provisions of Oxford it 

1 Tho historian of this chivalrous knighthood was Froissart 

a Maintainers seem to have been of two sorts. On the borders of the counties 
palatine, confederacies were formed, who made sudden irruptions into the neighbour- 
ing counties, and carried off young women, particularly heiresses. They then retired 
within the freedoms of the counties palatine, and hold their captives to ransom. The 
bodies of retainers who gathered round iudividuol nobles, and stood by one another in 
ffucA illegal actions as toTcihlit douk^ii-v, r»x t'iwliotvot i\^VvV,^ol ti^v'A^ta {com. their pro- 
Merty, also received the zuime. 
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had been found necessaiy to publish any important pioclamation in 
English as well. Up till tbat time the languages of the nobility and 
of the common people had been distinct From that time onwards 
they begin to blend. This, as it happens, can be very well observed. 
GkofiErey of Monmouth wrote a Latin Chronicle of England in 1130. 
Before the end of the century it was versified by two writers ; one 
wrote for the nobles and the aristocracy, the other for the common 
people. Master Wace, a native of Jersey, translated GeoflErey for 
Henry II. into Norman-French. Layamon, who wrote about 1180, 
translated it into a language which may be fairly called Anglo- 
Saxon, although of a somewhat degraded type. We have here a 
perfect division of the languages. But about the middle of the next 
century the same work was translated by Bobert of Gloucester. In 
his language there is a much nearer approach to English, and a con- 
siderable number of French words are easily to be traced. Some 
fifty years afterwards, Bobert Mannyng, or De Brunne, again rewrote 
the Chronicle ; and again the further introduction of French words is 
striking. We have thus means of testing, as it were, at three different 
points, the process of amalgamation that was going forward. The 
Court language still continued to be French, but French not much 
like the language of France, and it was ceasing to be thoroughly 
understood by the bulk of the people. By the time that Chaucer 
wrote, he could laugh at English-French. His Prioress spoke Cockney- 
French, 

" After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire uolmowe.'* 

And in recommending English writing, he says, — " Certes there ben 
some that speke thyr poysy mater in Frensche, of whyche speche the 
Frensche men have as good a fantasye as we have in hearing of 
Frensche mennes Englyshe." This indeed was to be expected. From 
the Conquest the language of schools had been French ; but in 1356, 
John of Cornwall had begun a change in this habit, and taught Latin 
translation by means of English, and not French. The consequence, as 
described by Trevisa, was, their " avauntage is, that thei lemeth her 
gramer in lasse tyme than children were wont to do ; desavauntage 
is, that now children of gramer scole kunneth no more Frensch than 
her Hfte heele." Other signs also point to this change. Latin had 
ceased to be the language of public documents m the reign of Edward I. 
In 1362, in answer it appears to a petition firom the Oommaiaa.^ t3a& 
opciiLng address delivered in ParWexsi^AiJu \l^s^ m "^jas^i^n "sssSi. ^^^^^ 
CoiumoiiQ' debates in English also. M ^'^ vssax^^ \iVB^^ Vs.^^ vs^^^c^ 
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that English should be the langoage of courts of law, because the 
French tongo.e was too much unknown. But it was not till the reign 
of Richard III. that the statutes and rolls of Parliament were written 
in English. It is probable that Parliamentary business continued to 
be carried on in both languages for some time longer. In 1381 
English seems to have been generallj used. There were thus during 
this period extant three languages for literary purposes — ^Latin, the 
language of learned men and historians ; French, an acquired Court 
language, in which most of the legends of chivalry and lengthened 
rhyming chronicles were produced ; and the gradually rising "Rn gliah 
language, which, as the popular tongue, was chiefly employed in songs 
and political satire. The earliest form of English poetry was allitera- 
tive, — ^metrical, but without rhyme, and depending for its effect upon a 
certain number of words in each couplet beginning with the same 
letter. But rhyme, and not only rhyme, but very easy and varied 
metres, were introduced as early as the reign of Henry III. Not 
un&equently both principles were blended, and rhyme and allitera- 
tion occur together. Latin was also employed, we must suppose by 
the clergy, in satirical songs. All classical metres were then discarded, 
and Latin was used as a rhyming language. There are some instances 
also of verses, partly in one language, partly in the other. It may be 
worth while to give an instance of two of these various metres. Thus 
a verse of a song shortly after the battle of Lewes runs thus : — 

" Sire Simond de Moontfort bath swore bi ys cbyn, 
Hevede be nou here tbe Erl of Waryn, 
Sholde he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with sheld, ne with spere, ne with other gyn 
To help of Wyndesore. 

Bichard, thah thon be ever trichard, 
Trichen shalt thou never more." 

This is rh3rme, the rhythm is free, and there is a refrain. In the 
following verse, from a satire on the consistory courts, alliteration 
and rhjrme go together : — 

"Ther sitteth somenoors syeze other sevene 
MysmoHnde men alle by here evene, 

Ant recheth forth heore rolle ; 
Hyrd-men hem hatieth, ant uch monos hyne, 
For everuch a parosshe heo polkoth in pyne, 

Ant (JUatreth with heore colle." 

The next specimen, from a song on. \.\i^ "veria.litY of Judges, shows 
bow Latin was adapted to modem vem^caAioii ; — 
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"Snntjnstitlarii, 
Qaos favor et denarii 

alllciimtajiire; 
WS. sunt nam bene reoolo 
Qnod censam dant diabolo 
et serviont hii pure." 

While in the next verse is shown the mixture of two languages ; it is 
drawn from a song against the King's taxes : — 

" Une chose eat oonntra foy, vnde gens gravatnr 
Que la meyt6 ne vient al roy, in regno quod levatur 
Pur oe qn*il n*ad tot Tenter, pront sibi dator, 
Le pueple doit le plus doner, et sio sinoopatnr. 
Nam qnn tazantnr, n^ non omnia dantor." 

These satirical poems are directed against nearly every class of 
society, the monks, the judges, the taxers, the nobility, the ladies, the 
logicians of the university, and even the doctors meet with their 
share of abuse. The democratic spirit which is visible in them found 
a more complete and worthy expression in the poem known by the 
name of the Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman. It is supposed 
to be the work of a poet of the name of Langland. The form is 
allegorical, a form which the great celebrity of the French '^ Bomance 
of the Rose '' made permanent both in Enmce and England for many 
years. A pilgrim of quite the lowest rank sees in a vision virtues 
and vices pass before him, and also representatives of all the various 
classes of society. Each in turn is criticised ; none can lead him in 
the path of virtue, till Peter the Ploughman appears, who, in a 
religious conversation, shows him the right way. His character is 
one of typical perfection, and becomes confused towards the end of 
the poem with that of Christ. The poem is written in alliterative 
verse, and in English by no means so much like our present English 
as some of the songs that preceded it But at length the time was 
come for the complete nationalization of the language. French was 
in decay, the popular songs were in rude English, and when the union 
of all classes in Parliament had completed the real nationality, any 
further division of the languages was impossible. The junction was 
effected by Chaucer. He set himself intentionally to work to make 
a compound and national tongue. He took for its basis the English ; 
and on it he grafted, sometimes in their own form, sometimes in an 
altered form, vast numbers of French words, ft is a curious instance 
of an intentional formation of a language. IdAny words he odsoi^^fi^ 
apparently upon trial, and they liavft "Wjel Tc^<wiXft^, ^Siass«»>iss?*^ 
been somewAat changed in foTin,"but m\aa ^cr^ ^^V^^'^ ^X^ssc^^asga 

i^ ft 
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which a very little trouble will enable any Englishman to read, and 
the grammar and structure of which, with few exceptions, is like our 
own English. The great work for which he employed this language, 
the "Canterbury Tales," wag well fitted to establish it. While the 
prologue describes every class of English society, each drawn with an 
incomparable delicacy and humour, the tales which form the bulk of 
the work are of every description. Love romances for the knights ; 
coarse or farcical inddents for the commonalty ; sober religious prose 
for the serious. Compared with this poem, there is nothing for more 
than a century worthy of mention. Gk)wer, who wrote at the same 
time with Chaucer, and in the three languages, is wholly deficient in 
humour, and heavy and prosaic to the last degree. His followers in 
the next century, Lydgate and Occleve, were poets by profession and 
not by inspiration, always ready to turn out a poem,tlpon demand. 
Chaucer was not only the founder of the Engjish lianguage, but, 
before the appearance of Spenser^ the only great poet whom England 
produced. • 
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THE reign of Richard Il.y with its strange and r^id revolutions, 
had been the beginning' of that great faction* %ht which was 
concluded a centfUT- afterwikris by the aocessian of Bemr's 
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acceptance by a nation, aftet a period, of long discomfort, of any one 
who would bring it rest. There are thufr two points of view from 
which to regard his reign. It is the reign of a usurper bent ti^i3^ 
establishing a dynasty, the' reign, oi «» eQoa«^^\s^aN^ ^\v<5>^'^sft».\sNa. 
position an the maintehaiwe oi \ibft e's.\ss\xxw^ ^!^»^.^ ^'i- ^<i^»s5c^ > ^saa- 
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therefore for a time checks the natural progress of the nation. The 
necessity which a usurper feds for popularity will explain the 
improved constitutional position of the Commons during the earlier 
years of his reign ; his position as a reactionary that attachment to 
the Church which produced the flEtmous statute, ''De Hseretico com- 
burendo." 

The arbitrary character of the government at the dose of the late 
King's reign, and the acts of vengeance which had marked it, were 
R«TtmioftiM ^® ^^^ which were most prominent at the moment 
Mil of tho uto Henry's first step was of necessity the reversal of these 
'^^ acts, and the restoration of the state of things which had 

existed in 1388. The Parliament was therefore induced to declare all 
the acts of the last P&rliament null, while those nobles whose 
adhesion to the late King had procured them fresh rank fell back to 
their old titles. Thus, the Dukes of Albemarle, of Surrey, and of 
Exeter, appear again as the Earls of Butland, Ken^ and Huntingdon, 
Tammtaou *^® Maiquis of Dorset as Earl of Somerset The scene 
MtM jb tiM in the House of Lords in the first Parliament marks the 
tntpuuuMBi piij^ ^ which passion had risen, and the preparation 
already made for future dvil war. Rutland, the son of the Duke of 
York, was challenged by Lord Fitz-Walter, and when Lord Morley, 
the friend of the new King, challenged Lord Salisbury, no less than 
forty lords threw down their hoods as gages of battle on one side or 
the other. This point is further illustrated by the petition of the 
Commons, that all liveries except those of the King should be for- 
bidden. The nobles had been gathering paid retainers around 
them, and getting themsdves ready for the threatening quar- 
reL Meanwhile, the King had been crowned, supported by his 
two great partisans — whose names show the great influence of the 
North in the late change of government — ^Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, now made Constable of England, and Neville, Earl of West- 
moreland, with the rank of Marshall It by no means suited Henry 
to exdte remark as to his right He therefore stepped as quietly as 
he could into the position of his predecessor, and his son Henry was 
declared Prince of Wales and heir-apparent, entirdy without mention 
of the young Earl of March, the real heir, who was then a child in 
the custody of the Eling at Windsor. A grant of a tax on wool and 
The Kiag'i leather for three years dosed the session, and enabled 
toiecure port- Henry to take measures to secure his position ; for it 
jTMuw. was not to be supposed that \ih& i^axty which had lost its 

^^^' iiiiluence would calndy acYxio^\«i\^^ ^^ 
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was scarcely crowDed when plots began to be formed against him, 
nor was it till he had been nine years upon the throne that the 
dangers which assaulted him both from Ids own kingdom and from 
foreign countries were finally overcome. It was during this period of 
weabiess and uncertainty that he had to rest principally upon the 
Commons, who supported him as the champion of order against 
baronial disorder, but did not fiedl to take advantage of his weakness. 

The first of these difficulties arose from those lords who had been 
the appellants against Gloucester, and whose loss of rank has been 
already mentioned. A week before Christmas, 1399, ij„,a,,eti0ii of 
several others of the depressed party met at Westminster, th* iai« Lorda 
and there the Earls of Huntingdon, Rutland, Kent, and ^"""^* 
Salisbury entered into a conspiracy for the restoration of Bichard. 
Their plan was to seize the Eling at Windsor, but Rutland, a never- 
failing traitor, disclosed the project to his cousin ; the King hastily 
betook himself to London, and the insurgent lords, finding that their 
plans were discovered, fell back towards the West The King was 
rapidly pursuing them ; but at Cirencester, the inhabitants, under 
their Mayor, surrounded their lodgings, took them prisoners, and after- 
wards bdieaded Kent and Salisbury. Several escaped for the time, 
but the same fate at length overtook Despenser at Bristol, and 
Huntingdon at Fleshy in Essex. Subsequently, Sir Thomas Blunt 
and eighteen others were executed at (Mord. Among them was a 
priest^ Maudelin by name, who had been chosen for his strong 
personal resemblance to represent the late King in the insurrection. 
That the leaders of this conspiracy should have all fallen victims to 
popular vengeance sufficiently shows the feelings of the bulk of the 
nation with regard to King Henry and his rival 

Meanwhile, Richard had been imprisoned in Pontefract Castle. In 
February a report was spread that he was dead. On this the Privy 
Council begged that, if still alive, he might be carefully jj,-j«wmi«ii» 
secured. The answer was given that he was already and iMNt death 
dead, and a corpse was exhibited in London, the face of ^^^'^"^ 
whidi, from the eyes to the chiu, was left uncovered, the rest of the 
body being carefttlly clothed. This peculiar arrangement excited 
suspicions, which were probably groundless, but were farther sup- 
ported by the complete mystery which hung over the manner 
of the King's death. Hunger and violence were both alleged; 
while some asserted that the corpse exMbited^o&'&s^^C&sai^^V^^&ss^ 
hat of Hbe priest Maudelin. ^ 

' The priest had, howevw , \jwii ^«hQl «k moi!fl2^>«2ta»- 
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His domestic enemies for the present silenced, Heniy conld look 

Hortue attttade *^^^^^^ ^® made advances towards friendship with 
•f TnaM ud France^but it soon became plain that that kingdom was in- 
^^'''*^^*'^ clined to support the caose of the late King, whose young 

widow, Isabella, was the daughter of Charles YI. The title of King of 
England was refused to Henry, Isabella and her dowry demanded, 
and hostility thus kept continually alive. In Scotland, also, the 
same feeling showed itself! The King, Bobert IIL, was confined by 
weakness of body and mind almoeft ezclusiyely to the Isle of Bute ; 
his brother, the Duke of Albany, was the real ruler of the countiy. 
Henry, who had a party in the country, and at whose court Dunbar, 
the Earl of March, the chief enemy of the Douglas family, was 
resident, thought it desirable to show his power. He therefore 
vieieM and marched as far as Leith, demanding homage from the 
impoutic nuurdi Scotch Eling similar to that claimed by his predecessors. 
Into soouaad. -^^^ ^^^q Dukc of Rothesay, heir-apparent, held firm in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, and want of provifiions speedily obliged the 
English to beat a somewhat hasty retreat. As in the case of France, 
this transaction with Scotland established a constant hostility. 

In the other dependency of England affairs were still worse. 
Insurrection in Oweu Qlendower, a Welsh gentleman of good family 
S«Sower^^ educated in Englaiid, incensed at the rejection of a suit 
1400. about a certain property of Lord Grey of Ruthyn, had 

roused the national animosity, and claimed for himself the title of 
Prince of Wales. For the present Henry could do nothing effective 
against him. The war assumed a national character; the Welsh 
were expelled from the towns la the Marches. Edward i.'s statutes 
against the Welsh were re-enacted, even including that which 
ordered the destruction of the bards. The conduct of the war was 
placed nominally in the hands of Henry, Prince of Wales, a lad of 
thirteen. But the whole of the following year Glendower's. successes 
continued. Grey of Buthyn and £dward Mortimer, imcle of the 
imprisoned Prince, the Earl of March, were taken prisoners, and an ex- 
pedition undertaken by.Heniy in person towards the close of thei year 
was forced to retire from the mountainous strongholds of the Welsh. 
The storms and snowdrifts seemed to fight against them in that wild 
district, and gave rise to the belief that Glendower was a, magician. 

Could these various enemies but find some powerful adherents in 
Omtrreixrtth England, it wiis plain that Henry's position would be 
^eFerd^B, precarious. A quaxtel m^k >i)icLO?»>^ -^Vq V^^ hitherto 
^^'' been hia chief BuppoTtexa, \Xia^cE^\^ Q.l^Qt^^s5fi^J«t- 
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land, supplied this element of danger; while a strange report, that 
the late King was stdll alive in Scotland, gave a central point round 
which all Heniy's enemies might gather. Abont Whitsuntide, in 
1402, the rumour reached England that Richard had fii«ff«taded 
escaped from Pontefiraot, and had made his appearance ««*»«*• 
at the house of the Lord of the Isles, by whom he was handed over to 
the Court, and there kept so strictly that no man could get sight of 
him. The existence of such a pretender was certain. It was in vain 
that Hemy attempted to suppress the rumour by executions ; in yain 
that he even proceeded to execute certain Franciscan nionks who had 
been engaged in spreading it The secrecy whidi covered Bichard's 
death, and which for some reason Henry could not break, prevented 
any clear proof of the< imposture. The false Bichard is believed to 
have been a man of weak intellect, called Thomas Ward of Trump- 
ington. The reason of l^e Bong's quarrel with the c^^^^ofti^ 
Percies is by no means clear, but various causes of dis* q.«ar^witb 
content can be shown. The DukQ of Albany, after: ?"*'". 
much fighting on the borders, had made an expedition on a large 
scale against Carlisle. On its return home, the army, heavily laden 
with booty, was met by the Percies, and defeated at Homildon HiU. 
The defeat was complete ; many Scotch nobles fell into the hands of 
the English, among them Murdoch, Earl of Fife, the sioda and heir of 
the Earl of Albany, fmd Douglas, Earl of Angus. For sudi prisoners 
the Percies expected a large jransom. Their anger and. disappoint- 
ment was great when the King took Murdodi from them and claimed 
the ransom of tiie rest A somewhat similar affair took place in 
Walea i Of Glendower's great prisoners. Grey of Euthyn was 
allowed to ransdm himself a privilege refused to Mortimer ; when 
the younger Percy, Hotspur,' who had married Mortimer^s sister, 
urged his: claim, he met with a rebuff. The King also owed the 
Percies large sums of money ; £20,000 was due to theni^ whioh the 
entanglement of the finances made it impossible to pay. 'The general 
feeling that they had been bddly rewarded Ic^ the invaluable assist- 
ance they had afforded Henry, acting upon the unusually hot! temper 
of the younger Percy, drove them into a change of policy. 1 

Before the end of the year 1402, they' entered into negortiatious 
with Qlendower ; and Mortimer, instead of attanpting jj^p^^^, 
to gain his liberty, married tiie daugihter of the insur- eomUiM witb 
gent chief, and recognized hiiifcas Prince iof Wales* ThA ^•^"^^* 
Percies at the same 'time gained t\Lfc «s»sXfiSV!(^ ^"L.^^ftaxs: "'^gosK^^^fc 
Douglas, and the conspiracy waB com^\fe\A^'\il^^ ^socsg^'^'^B?^ 
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Glendower by France. On all sides fhe King's difficulties seemed to 
increase. The Earl of Worcester joined tiie Perdes; Bichard's old 
followers crowded to their standard, and an army, inddiously collected 
as though for an attack on Scotland, rapidly marched on Shrewsbury 
to make a junction with the Wel^ Thither Henry, with his son 
Bftttto of ^^ Prince of Wales, hastened, and the dedsive battle of 

8kr«wBi»nr. Shrewsbury was fought, in which, after a keen struggle, 
j«i7 28,iMS. Hotspur was killed, and most of the other leaders, 
indtiding Worcester and Douglas, captured. Worcester and the 
other English leaders were beheaded ; Douglas was retained in prison. 
The King had still to destroy the insurrection of the elder Percies in 
the Nortb, where all the inhabitants of the country had taken the 
sutaniMioBof crescent — the livery of Northumberland. The royal 
HortinuniMrUBd. army was, however, obviously too strong for opposition, 
^^^ and the Earl made his submission, and met the Eing at 

York. The House of Peers claimed as a right the trial of their 
fellow, and he was found guilty, not of high treason, but only of 
misdemeanour, and let off with a fine. 

The great conspiracy was thus but half broken. Wales, Scotland, 
France, and the English malcontents were still in communication, 
wideipreftd From France, indeed, serious difficulties seemed to 
^^Mt^ngf, threaten. In presence of the weakness of Charles VI., 
the Ejng of that country, the real power was disputed by his 
brother Louis of Orleans and his unde the Duke of Burgundy. 
Louis had at this time the upper hand. He took in great dudgeon the 
events which had taken place in England ; and rumours were abroad, 
strengthened by the distribution among the malcontents of Bichard's 
crest by the old Countess of Oxford, the mother of De Yere, the late 
King's favourite. These rumours pointed to a great conspiracy, 
coupled with an invasion of Essex by France, in favour of the spuri- 
ous Bichard in Scotland. For a time the threat of invadon 
compelled the King to remain quiet ; but after the Frendi fleet, 
which had attacked the Ide of Wight and Plymouth, had been 
defeated at Portland, he was able to turn his attention to the North, 
and again to compd Northumberland to come to an explanation. But 
that explanation he found himself obliged to accept. Almost at the 
FUgbtoftho same time a fresh alarm met him. Lady Constance 
tow^bmi of Spenser had contrived to withdraw the young Earl of 
1MB. March from Windsor, and to fly with him. She was 

shortly captured, and the young Prince \)I0\xg\i\.^>w^^^yQL\.\\.^w^^^3^ 
ihat the danger waa great. 
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In April the King went against Wales. ' His absence in tliat direc- 
tion was at once taken advantage of by his northern enemies. The 
difficulty with which he could secure supplies was one B«B«wed 
of Henry's main obstacles to success, and in the last "f?^ ? . , 
Parliament the opposition had been headed by Sir sorop« and 
Thomas Bardolph. That gentleman now appeared in "■•**'^* 
close conjunction with Northumberland, assisting him to garrison his 
fortresses. At the same time Mowbray, the son of that Duke of Nor- 
folk with whom Henry had quarrelled at the time of his banishment, 
and Scrope, the Archbishop of York, the brother of that Lord Scrope 
who had been Richard's chancellor at the beginning of his reign, and 
whom that King had been forced to remove, joined the insurrection. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, who remained constantly fSedthful to 
Henry, was sent against them while Henry was engaged in Wales. 
Again, the royal army was too strong for the insurgents. Scrope and 
Mowbray were induced to disband their forces, and were then 
immediately apprehended. Gascoigne, the chief justice, was called 
upon to try them and convict them summarily. He was one of those 
constitutional lawyers who were gradually rising in England, and he 
refused to do so, pointing out that he should infringe the liberties 
both of the Church and the House of Lords. Henry found in Sir 
William Fulthorpe a more complacent judge. They were both 
beheaded, not without arousing, as Gascoigne had foreseen, the anger 
of the Lords. Upon the capture of his confederates, Northumberhmd 
fled with Bardolph to Scotland, but being refused an interview with 
the impostor, and mistrusting the honesty of Albany, he subsequently 
withdrew to Wales. It was there alone that the war continued, nor 
was it finally suppressed during the reign. 

But, in the next two years, events occurred which at length placed 
Henry in a position of security. The Mends of the BT«ntiviiioh 
Scotch King, fearing the ambition of Albany, which had SSJL"***^* 
already induced him to take the life of the Duke of im6. 
Bothesay, the heir-apparent, determined to withdraw James, the 
King's second son and heir-apparent, from danger. He therefore took 
ship for France, but on the "way was captured by English ^,^^^^ ^ 
cruisers, and brought a prisoner to Henry, who grimly Jamei of 
remarked that they might as well have sent him direct ***^***** 
to him, as he could have taught him French quite well. He justified 
this boast ; for though he kept the young Prince priaonet^bA sg«^\&sss. 
an education which, upon Wb BOL\iBfecv)lell^.l^<5»afc^'^^'^5^^l^^ 
the throne be occupied. Henry 'hcA "aoH? va Vv^ V«s.S«» ^^^^^ ^ 
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safety from all his enemies. Tlie Earl of March was still with him ; 
Murdoch of Fife, Albany's son, served as a hostage for his father; 
while James served as security from all attacks from the royalist 
party in Scotland. The following year (1407) was still more 
fortunate. The overweening vanity of Orleans, his licentiousness, 
which, it is said, did not even spare the young Duchess of Buigundy, 
Murder f excited tho anger of the Duke of Buigundy, the King's 

Orleans. cousiu, to such a degree, that he caused the Duke of 

1*07- Orleans to be murdered in the streets of Paris. Henry's 

chief enemy in France was thus removed. With Burgundy, who had 
lately inherited Flanders, and thus become the Prince of a trading 
nation and the champion of the city populations, he had much in 
common ; and though he did not espouse his cause in any active 
manner, he felt secure from any immediate danger. Without his 
French allies, Owen Glendower was gradually driven back to the 
nnai defeat and '^o^^taius of North Wales, ajid in desjpair, Noirthumber- 
deatb of North- land and Bardolph again appeared in the North, took 
unberiand. arms, and were defeated and killed at Bramham. Thus 
safe on the side of France, with Scotland pledged to peace by the 
Henry's Captivity of its princes, the Percies finally defeated^ 

Improved and Owcu Glcudower confined to the linaits of the purely 

*'*'*^^ Celtic part of Wales, Henry was at length triumphant. 

During the whole of these years of difficulty, the King had found 
it necessary to keep the Commons in good 4;emper. Although he 
suffered from constant want of money, and in vain tried to induce his 
aisenforoed frec[Tient Parliaments to act liberally towards him, he 
respect for tiia seems ou. no occasiou to have employed illegal means for 
^'""™*^ improving his position. It had beconae an accepted 

axiom, that consent of all the estates of the realm was necessary for 
the levying of taxes ; and the Commons had made their position so 
good, that, in the very year of his final triumph, they ventured upon 
a quarrel with the Lords, claiming for themselves the exclusive right 
of originating grants, and insisting on the absence of the King while 
they were discussed. More than that, they had attempted, though 
unsuccessfully, to oblige the King to answer their petition of 
grievances before they made their grant, and succeeded in establish- 
ing the custom of appropriating their grants to special objects, and of 
paying them into the hands of treasurers of their own appointment. 
Bnt their increase of power was chiefly visible in their interference 
with the royal expenditure and admixnatwAioiu Intha fifth year of 
bia rejgn, the King had been obliged to disi^la^ifc lo\ii oi V\ft Txma^x^ 
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at the request of the CommonB, to declare his intention of governing 
economically according to law, and to name his Privy Conncil in 
Parliament. And in the eighth year of his reign, when ^j^^^ ^ 
already he seemed upon the point of triumphing over their power, 
his enemies, he was compelled to grant his assent to a ^^ * 
petition of the Commons, which put as strict limitations upon his 
power as any to which Blchard, even at the time of his greatest 
depression, had submitted. He had to name sixteen counsellors, by 
whose advice solely he was to be guided. His ordinary revenue was 
to be wholly appropriated to his household and the payment of his 
debts. No officer of the household was to hold his place for life or 
for a fixed term. The council was to determine nothing which the 
common law was capable of determining; and the elections of 
knights were regulated. At the head of this council was put the 
Prince of Wales. 

It is dif&cult to understand how the King should submit to this 
arrangement, which virtually established a strictly limited monarchy, 
just at the moment' of his success. It is perhaps ex- j^-igia^'w 
plained by his failing health. A disease had attacked tbe xing't 
his face, which changed into a form of leprosy, and '*"^**^**- 
during the remainder of his life he was subject to attacks of epilepsy* 
It was not unnatural that he should wish to withdmw somewhat 
&om public affairs. Under these circumstances, it is not quite clear 
how far he is to be credited with the remaining events of his reign. 
But the prudence and state>craft exhibited in them, which could 
hardly have been expected from so young a man as Prince Henry, and 
the more vigorous opposition which he subsequently made to the 
demands of the Commons, would seem to show that he was sUIl 
practically ruler. This restoration of vigour is ^narked by his 
refasal, towards the close of his reign, to grant any BentwM vigour 
extension of the right of liberty of speech, and by the »*«»*o'wUtn. 
humble tone adopted by the Parliament in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, whe^ he was entreated to declare that he was not offended, and 
that he regarded them as his loyal subjects. 

Having secured his position. at home, though not, as has been 
seen, without some sacrifice^ the King's attention was chiefly 
directed towards securing the permanence of his dynasty by foreign 
matrimonial alliances, and to obtaining a strong position abroad by 
interfering in French politics. His two sisters were -ajKBti^vgcAw*. 
abeady respectively Queers of Cas\alewv^'?OT\.\i\j>^ '^'^ '^Sjswbs^ 
had htnaelf married, in 1403, aPimceaa oi"^w«rcfei ^ 
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a husband for his eldest daughter he procured Louis, Count Palatine, 
the son and heir of Rupert, Eang of the Romans ; while his younger 
daughter married Eric, who had consolidated a great Scandinavian 
monarchy in the North. 

In France he made his weight felt by alternately siding with one 
or other of the great parties which divided that kingdom. His 
Policy in n&tural connection would have been the Burgundians ; 

nraaee. and he first attached himself so far to that party as to 

^^^' send a considerable army to their assistance. A battle 

fought near St. Cloud (1411), in which the Armagnacs (as the friends 
of Orleans were now called) were worsted, for the time rendered the 
Duke of Burgundy the master of France. Henry chose this opportunity 
to change sides, and entered into an arrangement with the defeated 
princes, by which he was secured the full possession of Guienne. He 
intended at the same time to have led an army into France, and to 
have imitated the career of Edward III. The national danger pro- 
duced a temporary friendship between the French parties, and Bur- 
gundy, at a meeting held at Auxerre, succeeded in persuading the 
Armagnacs to annul their arrangement with the English. Henry's 
health prevented him from leading the expedition, as he intended ; 
but an army, under the Duke of Clarence, his second son, laid Mraste 
Maine and Touraine, and was only stopped by the payment of a 
large sum of money. After this Clarence withdrew to complete the 
succauofiiifl conquest of Guienne. Thus, though unable to fulfil 
policy. tig ambitious project of invasion, Henry had contrived to 

make his position abroad very different from what it was at the 
beginning of his reign, when the French could refuse hiwi the royal 
title, and paralyze his home policy by a threat of invasion. 

From one point of view, as a usurper founding a new dynasty, he 
had now been quite successful As a preserver of society, he pro- 
bably regarded himself as not less so. Though the son of John of 
Gaunt, the favourer of Wicliffe, and not averse in his youth to the 
doctrines of that teacher, he had seen that Lollardism pointed, not 
only to ecclesiastical, but to political changes. From the beginning 
HiB am«aeo of the reign he had determined that the preservation ol 
with the comrdL j^^ Church in all its privileges and possessions was the 
surest means of checking the rising democracy. He had therefore 
been always its staunch supporter. In pursuance of this policy, in 
the second year of his reign, he had given his assent to a persecuting 
statute, formed, it seems probable, on. tli^ ^\.\^otl q1 >^<b <^<£s^^ 
without the participation of the CommoiiB. 1^^ «XatoQJwi,^\as3si^a 
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known under the title of <' De Hsdietico comburendo/' forbade teaching 
and preaching without the license of a bishop, to whom p^g^c^iiif 
also was given the right of condemning heretical itetaftc 
books and writings, while the State undertook to carry ^**** 
out the bishop's sentence. Should any person thus condemned con- 
tinue in his heresy, he was to be regarded as relapsed, and handed 
over to the dvil arm, to be publicly burned. The first victim of this 
statute was William Sautr6, at one time parish priest of Lynn, and 
involved in the treason of Kent and Huntingdon. On his persisting 
in the errors with which he was charged, the new law was carried 
into effect The persecution once begun did not cease without more 
victims, and produced the effect, so common in cases of persecution, 
of driving the Lollards into further extremes of fanaticism. The 
germ of socialism which no doubt existed in the Lollard doctrine, 
and which showed itself in the constant demand for the abolition of 
the wealth of the clergy, alarmed the barons, and made them strong 
supporters of orthodoxy. The Commons, on the other views of tho 
hand, although they appear to have differed in feeling at J!J^][jf^ 
different parts of the reign, were on the whole willing caiwdi. 
enough, while supporting orthodoxy of faith, to countenance the 
secularization of Church property. Lideed, they went so feir in this 
direction, that in the year 1410, in answer to the reiterated request of 
the King for a settled yearly subsidy for his life, they pointed out to 
hJTn the advisability of appropriating some of the ecclesiastical re- 
venues, which would be enough, they said, to supply him with 15 
earls, 1500 knights, and 6200 men-at-arms for military service. They 
begged also that those condemned for heresy might be withdrawn 
from tiie bishop's jurisdiction, and tried by secular courts.^ 

The popularity of the Prince of Wales, his position as head of his 
father's Council, not unnaturally gave tlie King some Heiiry'fjwd«ii« 
uneasiness in his last years. It seems not improbable oftiMPnnoe 
that, having been once put at the head of the Council, "'^•'^ 
he virtually performed many of the duties of the Government. 
Documents are extant in which he seems to be regarded as the 
King's representative. Moreover, the course of events seems to show 
certain changes of policy which can be explained in this way. It is 
evident from his after policy, that he was much attached to the Bur- 
gundian party in France. We may therefore credit him with the 
assistance sent to them, which proved so use^ ic^ ^\s5ssfiL ^ *"&!^ 
Battlo oi St. Cloud, espedaHy a& ^^ iott^ ^^ <y5rEKssisssSv.^i.Ns«^^^ 
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frieud, Sir John Oldcastle. The sadden, change of foreign policy 
coincides in time with the King's altered tone in replying to the 
petitions of the Commons. These <ihanges may very prohably mark 
a determination on the part of the King to re-establish his authority, 
too much weakened by the position and popularity of the Prince. 
The stories of the Prince's wild life in London are mentioned by 
writers who are almost contemporary/ yet do not seem to agree well 
with what is certainly known^ of his industry in public business. 
Th^y, as well as the strange travesty of Oldcasde, a good soldier and 
stem religious enthusiast, into Shakspeare's jovial knight, Sir John 
Falstaff, are perhaps based on the malicious view taken, by the or&o- 
dox of Oldcastle's religious tendencies. It is well known that one of 
the charges alleged against all enthusiastic religionists hA immorality. 
Prince Henry's subsequent prosecution and punishment of Oldcasde 
would be represented as the discharge of his old favouritea; . The 
aspiring and dangerous character of the Prince, in the eyes of his 
father, is represented by the story which describes him as having 
taken the crown from his father's bedside during one of his £ts, and 
placed it on his own head ; and having answered to the remorseful 
observations of the King as to the unjust manner in which he had 
gained it, that he "was prepared to; guard it against the world in 
arms." It is at all events certain that coolness existed between fether 
and son at the close of the reigii. The French expedition was 
intrusted, not to the Prince of Wales, but to the Duke of Clarence, 
atid for the last year and a half Prince Henry was removed from his 
th. P<^sition as President of the CotmciL The disease which 
had so long tormented Hciuy came to a fatal termina- 
tion on the 20th of March 14ia 
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THE position bf Henry V. on coining to the throne contrasts 
sharply with that of his predecessor. Henry IV., with diluted 
title, foid in the midst of excited passion of faction, in Foxtonate 
which he h^ hinlself taken a prominent share, had to SynSnu* 
workotitfot himself the establishment of hiis dynasty 14X8. 
and the restoration erf political order. His son entered into the 
traits 01 his labour. He had bnt^to continue his father's policy. The 
dynasty seemed secure, the apparatus of government was in good 
wbrldng order, and the neyr. King, already practised in the work of 
goviemment, brought with him that popularity which brilliant 
qualities, a handsome person, and the vigour of youth, are sure to 
secure. The painstaking prudence of the late King, overshadowed as 
it was by his ill-health and glooiny character, was forgotten, and the 
hopes of the nation were fixed upon the fortunate youth whose faults 
as yet had been but those which aie easily pardoned as the nahtral 
wildness incident to his age. 

The young King seemed to please himself with the idea that his 
peaceful accession was to complete the healing of faction Iil t\\ft. 
country, and to begin a pariod oi ^oxy siAV'a.YC^^'^'^^' ^^'^^sfis^s&^ssss^ 
few changes in the ministry of lnaiat\l«t,^yo.^.^i^^'^^'3v^^ ^-^r«s3s^^ 
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the Archbishop, and Sir William Qascoigne were removed from their 

a«naraiaimiflrt7 ®^^^* ^* ^ possible that they may have been the 
and rei«Me of advisers of the late King during that period when he 
i«iion«n. ^^ ^^ enmity with his son. Already, bdbre his corona- 

tion, of their own free will the nobles did him homage ; and his 
Parliament granted him without difficulty the tax on wool for four 
years. To complete the general harmony, ha published an amnesty, 
dismissed many political prisoners, and the greater part of his Scottish 
captives, and entered into n^otiations for the liberty of the Scotch 
King. He even went so far as to reinstate both the Earl of March, 
the real claimant to the throne, and Henry Percy, son of Hotspur, his 
father's persistent enemy, in their property and position. The body 
of Eichard II. was removed from Langley, and honourably interred 
in Westminster. The paat was, as it were, to be forgotten, and Henry 
would rule as the popular and accepted King of all parties. 

In the midst of this show of security and peace there were, however, 

visible signs that his father's work was not yet completed. The 

royal favour shown to the Church and to the orthodox 

signs of *" 

slumbering party during the last reign, and the persecution which 
diBoontent. -^^ fallen upon heresy, had not by any means destroyed 
the Lollards. The same policy had still to be pursued. The religious, 
it might be called the bigoted, tendency of the house of Lancaster 
was very strong in the young King. He had been one of the chief 
petitioners against heresy in 1406, and had shared in and superin- 
tended some of the religious executions; especially is mentioned that 
of John Badby, in 1410. The Prince had interrupted this man's 
execution, and attempted the conversion of the half-burnt sufferer ; 
finding him firm, however, he allowed the execution to be completed. 
This tendency induced him to enter into close alliance with the 
Church, and throughout his reign to adopt the language of religious 
enthusiasm, pretending to regard himself as the appointed instrument 
of God's vengeance on the sins of the French. He thus became the 
willing agent of the clergy in completing their persecution of the 
The Loiiardi. sectarians, and listened readily to the exaggerated reports 
i4ii. for which the conduct of tiie Lollards afforded some 

ground. The head of this party was now Sir John Oldcastle, who 
sat as a Peer in right of his wife under the title of Lord Cobham. 
His castle of Cowling, in Kent, afforded shelter to their persecuted 
teachers, while his high character and old Mendship with the King 
made hia induence important. The AreloVAi^a^ ^'i\&xvcdxiftd to attack 
^hle man, at £rat pretending that lie dea\ift^\jAa ^csi^essasscL^'iii^. "^^ 
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placed in Henry's hands an heretical book which had beta found in 
an illuminator's shop, and which belonged to Oldcastle. Hemy tried 
first of all to argue with Oldcastle (who, however, denied having read 
the book), but could not convert him, Tlie duties of friendship being 
now fulfilled, the Church was allowed to take the matter in hand. 
The heretic appeared several times before his judges, but firmly 
refused to depart from his points, that the Pope was Antichrist, and 
that in the Lord's Supper, though the body of Christ might be present, 
yet the bread was bread. This firmness produced the only possible 
result, and he was condemned to be burnt; but in the interval 
allowed him before the completion of his sentence, he managed 
to escape.^ 

The attack upon their chief roused the Lollards, and they are said 
to have entered into a general conspiracy for surprising and mastering 
the King and his brothers at Eltham, during the festivities of Clmst- 
mas. Henry had early news of a meeting which was to be held on 
the 7th of January 1414, in St. Giles' Fields. It is quite unproved 
how far the intentions of the conspirators really reached. Henry, 
with the Church behind him, was ready to believe anything. He 
feared, perhaps, an insurrection similar to Wat Tyler's. Causing, 
therefore, the gates of the city to be closed, he spread armed men 
round the place of meeting, and as the Lollards approached, singly or 
in small bodies, they were seized. The news that the King's forces 
were abroad soon spread, and prevented any great number from 
falling into his hands. A jury was hastily summoned to declare that 
Oldcastle had treasonable plans, and a price was set on his head. 
The same jury then proceeded to try the thirty-nine prisoners, all of 
whom were either hanged or burnt This event was followed by a 
still stricter proscription of heretical preachers and books. Chicheley, 
who succeeded Arundel as Archbishop this year, followed in his 
predecessor's steps, and a statute was passed by which all judges and 
municipal authorities were bidden to apprehend and try Lollards, 
while conviction of heresy entailed confiscation of goods. 

Henry prided himself on having won his first victory in the cause 
of the Church ; but his naturally ambitious character 
led him to desire triumphs of another kind. It seems for the impoutio 
indeed as if a strange combination of motives impelled ***"** ^^' 
liim to take the false step which gave the character to his reign, and 

1 Four years afterwards ho was captured and put to death, not as a tt»Xl.<5>T^\s<a^.>a."5^ 
heretic. This throws considerable doxibt on. \Xve tnsXJsx «A \&& Q.«yKBft.^iC^^-v^ -«>isicv •css.x 
present insurrection^ a charge which waa "vexy bW^W^ wrsj-vw^fc^"^^ ^tn^stor,^ 

J. T 
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plunged the conntry into a lengthy and nltimately disafltrons war 
with France. His father is said to have xuged him, with mistaken 
worldly wisdom, to withdraw the minds of his anhjects £rom dangerona 
topics by filling them with thoughts of miHtaiy glory. The Church, 
frightened by the suggestions of confiscation in the last reign, urged 
him to pursue the same course. The natural but mistaken admira- 
tion for military glory induced him to listen readily to their advice, 
while the wickedness and misery exhibited by the French nation at once 
afforded him an admirable opportunity, and may have suggested to 
his fanatical mind, that it was his duty to punish such vice, and to 
reduce such turbulence into order. Experience proved, as it often 
has proved, the mistake, nay, the wickedness, of averting domestic 
dangers by the wanton pursuit of warlike success. Meanwhile, at first, 
and during the whole of this King's short life, the step seemed perfectly 
successful. The reign, as a period of English history, is almost devoid 
of inte]^st The attention of the nation was centred in a French war. 
Since the Duke of Clarence had secured Guienne the state of 
France had become only more deplorable. The Treaty of Auxerre 
produced no real union between the factions. There was a certain 
show of national action under the pressure of a threatened invasion 
from England ; the] King and the Great Council of France sat in 
Paris ; the States General were summoned, and under the influence of 
the University certain reforms introduced. But the death of Henry 
IV. prevented for the time all danger of invasion ; and the cause of 
union being removed, the factions again separated. The Duke de 
Guienne, the French King's eldest, son, and representative of the 
crown during his father's fits of madness, was devoted to the wildest 
licentiousness, and disliked his gloomy father-in-law, John of 
Burgundy. He began to intrigue for the restoration of the Orleanist 
Princes. The ruffianly populace of Paris, headed by the guild of 
Ezmiision of tbe 1^^*^^®™? and led by Caboche, a skinner, were devotedly 
Bnrgnndiaiu attached to the Burgundians. A fierce and murderous 
"* uproar arose ; but its violence was such, that the better 

class of citizens were aroused, expelled the Cabochiens, who fled to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and readmitted the Armagnacs, as the Orleanists 
were now called. The counter-revolution was complete, the Armagnacs 
got possession of the government, attacked the Burgundian Duke, and 
drove him before them, till they were checked at Arras. A temporary 
Attempt At t^Tice was then patched up ; but the Duke of Guienne 
MtionMi soon after contrived iox a "momciA to baniah both parties 

horn the capital, and to eat^W^ ^ ^q"^ ^"l x^ssSx^-w^ 
S^ovemment 
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It was at this time that Henry Y. began to meddle in French 
affairs. Already, dniing the retreat to Arras, Burgundy had opened 
negotiations witii him, and these, in his anger against the Duke of 
Quienne, he now pressed still more warmly. Meanwhile, Henry 
negotiated also with the central authority in Paris. By this double 
negotiation, which included a plan for the marriage of Henry, on the 
one hand, with Catherine of France, and on the other, Henry < donue 
with Catherine of Burgundy, Henry made Burgundy ^^^eoL*"* 
neutral, while he pressed claims on the imfortunate ciaJau. 
French monarch of so outrageous a description, that he must have in- 
tended by securing their rejection to give himself a plausible ground 
for war. His first demand was nothing less than the cession of the 
whole French monarchy. When this was refused, his ambassadors 
restricted their demand to all the countries ceded to Edward III. by 
the Peace of Br^tigny, as weU as Normandy, the coast of Picardy, 
Anjou, Maine and Touraine, the suzerainty of Brittany and Flanders, 
1,600,000 crow;ps, as the residue of King John's ransom, with the 
hand of the Princess Catherine, and a dowry of 2,000,000 crowns. 
The Duke of Berri, the King's uncle, was at that time the .chief 
member of the government. He naturally refused Henry's enormous 
demands, but offered all the districts of Aquitaine to the south of the 
Charente, and 600,000 crowns as dowry for the Princess. 

All this while, Henry continued his preparations, raised troops, 
borrowed ships from Holland and Zeeland, and sum- niipr*- 
moned in April a great council of Peers.^ He there »»»««* 
declared his intention of seeking his rights in France, appointed his 
brother John, Duke of Bedford, Lieutenant of the kingdom, and fixed 
the conditions of the contracts which he made with nobles for supply- 
ing him with soldiers.* He arranged also the manner in which the 
spoil was to be divided, and other details for the supply of the army. 
The devotion of the Church was to supply him with the means of 
meeting these vast expenses. Archbishop Chicheley and the Church- 
men, fearing, no doubt, the democratic tendencies of the Commons, 
were willing to make some sac^fice. They agreed that no foreigners 
should hold benefices, and thus allowed the King to use the incomes 
of all the priories of the foreign orders of the kingdom to the number 
of 122. The proceeds of this transaction, increased by loans from 
foreigners, the pawning of his jewels, and the pledging of the tax on 

1 There were fifteen Prelates and twenty-eight Temporal Peers at this council, 
a A duke, 13s. 4d. a day ; an earl, 6s. 8d ; a Laxoti, 4a. \ ^w'toX^V'iA. \ "6.\as£K^.-'«&r«5:a»^ 
Is. ; an archer, 6d. ; a Jmndred marks to ea«\v Yr\\o awv^\\ft\>3K«\?s «x\aRft.^sNSjcv. 
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wool, Bupplied liiiu with finances. An embassy from France, with 
still larger offers, including Limousin, and a dowry of 800,000 crowns, 
produced no improvement in the relations between the two countries. 

Before Charles YI. could reply to the despatch of his ambassador, 
announcing the rejection of these terms, on the 3rd of 
jAace. August, the English army, of about 6000 men-at-arma 

and 24,000 archers, was already embarked. On the 14th 
of August it landed at the mouth of the Seine, where Havre de Grace 
now is. No steps were taken to prevent the di3embarkation. The 
kingdom was in a state of fearful misery and disorder. The conduct 
of the war was given to the Armagnacs, Charles d'Albret was 
appointed constable ; the Duke of Burgundy therefore held aloof, 
and the English had, in fact, only one half of the country against 
them. 

An event had occurred before the English embarkation which, by 
proving to the King that his position was not so secure as he thought, 
may have made him still more determined in his present course. He 
ooospiracj of was engaged at Southampton preparing his expedition, 
Cambridge. when a conspiracy was discovered, in which the King's 
cousin Eichard, brother of the Duke of York, and lately created 
Earl of Cambridge, and one of his most trusted counsellors, Henr^* 
Scrope of Masham, were implicated. They were accused of an 
intention to take Edmund, Earl of March, with them into Wales, to 
crown him there, and declare him rightful King, if Richard were 
really dead. They had also summoned from Scotland Thomas of 
Trumpington, the false Bichard. The Earl of Cambridge had 
married Ann of Mortimer, the sister of the Earl of March. We 
have here the beginning of that close union between the supporters of 
the legitimate line and the House of York, which again appears in 
the Wars of the Roses. Cambridge and Scrope were both executed. 

The first place to be attacked was Harfleur; it was bravely 
oapfcnre of defended by the garrison under the Sire d'Estouteville. 
Harfleur. The inhabitants were told by the Court to take courage 

and trust to the King, but no help was sent them, though 14,000 or 
15,000 men were within reach. On the 22nd of September they 
were compelled to capitulate. The conquered town was treated as 
Calais had been ; the wealthier inhabitants were put to ransom, the 
goods seized, the people given their choice of leaving the city or 
becoming English. But this success had been hardly earned, the 
losses both ibj sickness and in fighting had been great. A large 
number of invalida had to be Bent \>8ucik. \jo "E^ai^^sii^ ^'^^ ^J*.\a 
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more than half his army Hemy could venture no further into France. 
He determined to march along the coast to Calais. The strictest 
discipline was maintained in the little band, and the King strove to 
foster in it a religious and enthusiastic spirit ; pillage was punished 
with death ; rations only were demanded from the inhabitants. 

Hemy had intended to cross the Somme at Blanchetaque, where 
Edward III, had passed it False information was H^n^compeitod 
brought him that the ford was guarded. In reality, the to retire upon 
feudal army was as yet only collecting near Abbeville, ^******* 
around the standard of the Constable d'Albret, a man but little fitted 
for his post. Had Henry passed at once he might have reached Calais 
without a great battle ; as it was, he was compelled to follow the river 
upwards, and time was afforded to the French to collect their forces, 
and seek their own destruction in a pitched battle. Henry sought 
a ford across the river for a long time in vain. He passed Amiens, ^ 
and had got witHn a league of Ham, in a very dangerous position 
among the strong fortresses of Ham, St. Quentin and P^ronne, when 
at length a ford was discovered near B^thancourt. The Constable, 
who was at P^ronne, might have destroyed him in the passage. He 
let him pass unmolested. Following feudal fashion, he sent to 
ask Henry to name a day and place for the battle ; but whatever 
external chivalry may have been visible in Henry, his military 
character was that of a hard, practical, modem soldier. He answered 
that there was no need to name day or place, as he was always to be 
found in the open fields. For four days the armies followed almost 
parallel lines of march, the French making no use of their superiority 
in numbers to disturb the quiet advance of the English, although they 
spread nightly among the villages for shelter. At length the Constable, 
with singular want of prudence, took up his position a little to the 
north of Hesdin and Cressy, on a small confined plain, where his 
large army, of at least 50,000 fighting men, was jammed in between 
two woods. This force consisted almost entirely of nobles and their 
feudal followers, who in their foolish pride of class had rejected the 
assistance of the infantry of the towns. The ground was arable 
land, and the soil deep and heavy, so that the heavy aimed French 
in their splendid harness sank deep at every step, while the English, 
clad mostly in leather jerkins, and many of them barefoot, moved 
with comparative ease. The night, we are told, was passed in riot 
by the French ; in sober preparation or reli^Q>Tv& ^iss^ssss^V^ *^isiSft. 
English. 

The French drew themselvea u'g m Vtoftfc TDkS«!B«'!i >^^ ^^^^^^s^ 
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the two first dismounted and fought on foot, for which their heavy 
armour but little fitted them ; the third line retained ^^^^^ ^^ 
their horses, as did two small wings intended to crush Agfaeomt. 
the archers. The state of the soil obliged them to **' ^*^ ' 
adopt a defensive method of fighting quite contrary to their habits. 
The English advanced upon them-^the archers in front, the 
heavy-aimed infeuitry behind, the mixed archers and infantry on 
the flanks. They are described as having a miserable, ragged appear- 
ance after their weary march, as contrasted with the splendour of the 
French. Henry rode among them, cheering them with the memories 
of bygone victories. He had previously ordered every archer to 
supply himself with a stake sharpened at each end, which he was to 
plant before him, and thus make a moveable palisade. At eleven 
o'clock, after a brief and useless parley between the armies, Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, the English Marshal of the Host, tossed up his ^ 
baton with the cry " Now strike," and the battle began. The English 
advanced a few steps, expecting a charge from the enemy, but the 
hostile ranks remained immoveable ; they were, in fact, planted knee- 
deep in the mud, and afforded a fine aim for the English archers, who 
did not spare them. At length, putting their heads down to avoid as 
much as possible the fetal anows, the first line came heayily on, and 
the mounted wings began to close round the English ; but the stakes 
of the archers served them in good stead. Of the horses, a large pro- 
portion tripped and fell in the rough ploughed land ; not one in ten 
of their riders, we are told, came hand to hand with the archers. 
Unsupported and almost immoveable, the infantry broke. The 
archers seeing their plight, issued from between their stakes, threw 
down bow and arrow, seized their axes and maces, and fell headlong 
upon them. ^' It seemed,'' says the chronicler, ^' as though they were 
hammering upon anvils." The men-at-arms fell beneath the furious 
charge, and were smothered by their own companions as they fell over 
them. The same fate awaited the second line. The English men-at- 
arms had come up to support the archers, and the battle was fiercer, 
and for a time more equal. Certain of the French knights, under the 
Duke of AlenQon, swore to take the life of Henry, and did their best 
to keep their oath. One of them cleft in two the golden crown on the 
helmet worn by Henry, and Alen^on killed his cousin, the Duke of 
York, at his side. It was in vain ; the English steadily advanced ; 
the defeat of the first line, the rush of the fugitives^ diaordexftiL^BBA. 
confused the cavalry, and they tviineA. «sA ^<^ ^^^^^^^a^j^^^sv^^^ 
already masteia of the field, wbftXL ti«^^ ^%a ^sssi^^sgpX 'vias^ ^\sssSb 
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enemy was in their lear, and flames were seen arising firam tlie village 
of Maisoncelle behind them. Heniy/afraid of this new attack, and of 
a rally of the fugitiyes, gave the terrible order that all the piisoners 
should be killed* When his tioops hesitated^ he told off 200 archeis 
to do the work; and already very many had been killed in cold 
blood, when the discovery that the alarm was a false one in- 
duced Henry to revoke his order. Of the 10,000 Frenchmen who 
died 8000 were of noble blood; among them were the Dukes 
of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar, the Constable d'Albret, and all the 
chief officers of the army. The Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
Counts of Yenddme and Richemont, and Marshal Boucicaut, with 
15,000 knights, remained piisoneis. Besides the Duke of York 
and the Earl of Oxford, the EngHsh had lost 1600 men. The King, 
with his triumphant army, at once proceeded to Calais, and thence to 
England. He attributed his wonderful success to Heaven, whose 
instrument he was in punishing the crimes in France. "Never," 
said he to the Duke of Orleans, " was greater disorganization or licen- 
tiousness, or greater sins, or worse vices than reign in France now. 
It is pitiful even to hear the story of them, and a horror for the 
listeners. No wonder if Gk)d is enraged at it." 

The destruction of princes and feudal nobles at Agincourt seems to 
Then^nch ^^^^ annihilated the Armagnac party. The hatred of 
Gtoyommenfe the DaupMn for the Duke of Burgundy prevented the 

fall! into the . ,. , , .,?iitt 

haodioftiM unity which such an event might have produced. He 
'^'™**'****- summoned Bernard of Armagnac from the south of 
France, where he then was, and gave himself completely into his 
hands, making him Constable, Gk)vemor-General of the finances, and 
Captain of all the fortresses of France. 

The party of the Constable, which had once been that of most of 
the princes of the royal blood, consisted now of adventurers, pledged 
to continue a civil war, to which they owed their importance. The 
real governors of France and Paris were the Gascon noble D* Armagnac 
and the Breton Tannegui Duch&teL Their tyranny was of the bitterest 
description ; their hired men-at-arms did all the harm an undisci- 
plined soldiery can do ; the people were taxed, in the midst of bitter 
famine, to the last farthing ; their bloody tyranny induced them to 
forbid bathing in the Seine, lest the bathers should find there the 
corpses of their victims. The sole virtue of the party was that they 
continued the war with England, while Burgundy renewed his treaty 
with that nation. The ConstabWa eftotta ^ct^ tlqX. «QjM«»5afoL An 
attempt to regain. Haifleiu waa ddeaXftSL "b^ VScl^ \^\)^L^ ^I'^'ifti^'^ 
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But Henry for the present was content to stand on the defensive. 
The Parliament, in its enthusiasm at his great success, had granted 
him large subsidies, and the tax on wool for life ; and he was spend- 
ing his time in recruiting the strei^th of his army, and in giving a 
magnificent reception to Sigismund, King of the Eomans. 

That Prince had succeeded in re-establishing the obsolete supre- 
macy of the head of the Eoman Empire. This he had yj^i ^ gj^j.. 
done by the activity and success with which he collected »«»* ™« 
a general council of the Church at Constance. His Europe, 
object at the council was to heal the great schism, which ^*^*- 
since 1378 had divided the Church. On the death of Gregory XL, 
who had brought back the Papacy to Home, after its seventy years' 
servitude to the French at Avignon, a double election took place, and 
the world was divided between Urbanists, who owned Urban VL, 
the Boman Pontiff, and the Clementines, who acknowledged Clement 
VII. of Avignon. Each Pope had his successors, and an attempted 
compromise at Pisa in 1409 had produced a third Pope. The three 
claimants to the honour were now Gregory XII. at Rome, Benedict 
XIII. at Avignon, John XXIII. at Pisa. The new council declared 
itself superior to all Popes, and proceeded to secure the dismissal or 
resignation of these three prelates. It also undertook to suppress the 
Wicliffite heresy, which had spread to Bohemia. Its efforts in this 
direction led to the condemnation and burning of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague. The negotiations with Pope Benedict, who was 
acknowledged in Spain, were intrusted to Sigismund, who thus not 
unreasonably thought himself the arbiter of Europe, and determined 
to add to his ecclesiastical successes the healing of the war between 
France and England. For this purpose he passed through Paris, but 
met with indifferent success, and then betook himself to England. 
With Henry, as suppresser of heresy and champion of hii dote mton 
the Church, he had much in common, and he soon laid •** 'BMmn* 
aside his position of arbiter to become an English partisan.^ One 
incident of his visit is interesting, aa marking both his position and 
the determined independence of the English. While in Paris he was 
present at a trial, and one party to the dispute seemed on the point 
of losing his case because he was not of knightly rank. Sigismund 
immediately knighted him. This interference was not pleasant to 

^ The close connection lietween Sigismnnd and England is illustrated by the fact 
that in the following reign, on one occasion, a magnlflft«a\i^a3tt\!^^'««t'^^^s«L^'s«k\s&ssar 
daced, representing Henry VI. and Big^amTmiOL x«ft^VsiVsv\L ^ NJm^\«k^^ ^'*> "^.^bsss^Ssb.^ 
pdoat balladB in derlsUm at the LoUatdB. 
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the Frencli; and gave rise to the idea that the Emperor was claiming 
universal supremacy. On his approach to England, therefore, one of 
the King's brothers and some other lords rode out into the water by 
the side of the ship, and there made him solemnly assert that he 
came as a friend, and claimed no jurisdiction in England. 

Sigismund's efforts at procuring peace had been thwarted in Fans 
Fauvre of ^^ *^® determination of D'Armagnac, whose position had 

sigismund's become apparently more assured than ever. One after 
mediAtion. ^^ Other, CJharles VL's two elder sons died, and his 

third son, Charles, who had been brought up by the Armagnac party, 
was now Dauphin. Besides the Constable, there was no one but his 
mother who had influence over him. That influence Bernard was 
Araagnae determined to destroy. The avaricious character and 

attoduQueen licentiousuess of the Queen afforded easy opportunity. 
1417. He drove her into privacy at Tours, and seized her 

money. Henceforward she hated the Dai^)hin heartily, and was 
ready to do anything to injure him. Thus, when Burgundy 
approached Paris with an army, he was suddenly summoned to 
rescue the Queen from her captivity, and France became still more 
distinctly divided into the party of the Dauphin and the party of 
She aoies her- *^® Queeu. Still further to complete the separation, 
self with and to give a shadow of legitimacy to their action, the 

Bupgnndy. Queen and Burgundy established a counter-Parliament 

at Amiens, and a rival Great Council of France. The civil war went 
on increasing in atrocity, and D'Armagnac was too hard pressed to 
Henry's seeond interfere wilji Heniy, who, on August 14th, landed at . 
invasion. HoufleuT for his second invasion, and proceeded to 

master Normandy. With Flanders, Artois and Picardy on the one 
hand rendered neutral by the friendship of Burgundy, and Brittany 
on the other imder a truce with him, he could act at his ease. Caen, 
Bayeux, L*Aigle, were captured one after the other, and the next year, 
with four divisions spreading from Artois to Brittany, he pushed 
southward, conquering all the strong towns as he went. He was not 
a merciful conqueror. He exacted to the full the rights of war. 
Most of the towns were treated as Harfleur had been, but in nearly 
every case a certain number of the citizens were beheaded under the 
title of rebels. 

It was impossible for the French parties, savage as they were, 
The TATijAaaM, to look on Calmly at the English successes; a great 
pe»^^li£St tbB attempt at reconciliatioiv. -waa iQa.Afe,\i\xt aigaiji the obstin- 
^"'^g'odiaaM. acj of the Constable bxoxLg)Q.\.\^\»T^^'^i5^ 1\^^VSj».^\ 
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the cessation of the civil war had filled the Parisians with hope. 
The feilnre of that hope was more than they could bear. The keys 
of the gates were secured, and L'lle-Adam, who commanded one ot 
the garrisons which the Burgundians had pushed close to Paris, was 
admitted within the walls. The people rose in thousands upon their 
hated tyrants. Tannegui Duchlltel succeeded in saving the young 
Dauphin, and retired with him to Melun. Meanwhile, the prisons 
were crowded with captive Armagnacs, and a few days afterwards 
the passions of the extreme Burgundian partisans broke loose. The 
Cabochiens, who had lived as exiles in Burgundy, and returned with 
the Duke, again made their appearance. A fearful massacre took 
place at all the prisons ; among the number slain was the Constable 
himself. From this time onward, the Armagnacs were spoken of as 
the Dauphinois ; their leading spirit was Duch&tel, who followed 
closely in the footsteps of the late D'Armagnac He would hear 
of no peace with Burgundy. 

Yet that peace was terribly wanted, for Henry had now laid siege 
to Rouen, the capital of Normandy. The defence was FUiofSoaen. 
in the highest degree gallant. Promises were given by '•**• "» ^*^'- 
Burgundy that help should be sent, but none came. At length a 
part of the garrison determined to cut their way through. When a 
portion of them had already crossed the bridge, it broke with the 
remainder, and the attempt had to be given up. Men charged Guy 
Bouteiller, the governor, and not unreasonably, with treacherously 
sawing the supports. At length all hope, unless succour arrived, was 
gone. Every eatable thing had been devoured. Hundreds of useless 
mouths had been driven without the walls, and not being allowed to 
pass the English lines, lay starving in the ditches. The extent of 
charity the garrison could afford to show, was to draw the new-bom 
babes up the walls in baskets, to have them baptized, and then 
return them to their mothers to starve. Driven to extremities, the 
garrison sent deputies -demanding assistance from the Eling, and 
threatening if it did not come to become his fiercest enemies. They 
were bidden to wait till the fourth day after Christmas. In spite of 
their miserable plight, they resolved to wait the fortnight that was 
left. On that day there arrived, not assistance, but a message from 
the Duke of Burgundy to make what terms they could with the 
King of England. They asked what those terms would be. He 
bade them surrender at discretion. But they knew his character too 
well to trust to his mercy, and t^^o\n^^ \jci ^a:fe^^\ssssra.«S!Si."Bs^»si 
thdi way out as they could. T\na ^^^\. ^scwxsigp^.'^^ca:^ \si-Ks*Ko., 
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and for a ransom of 300,000 crowns he gave them the same sort of terms 
as he usually did. Seven men were excepted from pardon ; of these 
all but one were ransomed. That one, Alain Blanchart, the King, 
ever unable to appreciate bravery in an enemy, caused to be beheaded. 
At length it seemed as though the French factions had come to an 
Negotiauon Understanding; the cry of the whole nation was too 
forpoace. strong to resist. A truce was made between the parties 

for three months, and the Duke of Burgundy, with the Queen and 
the King, who had been in their custody since the recapture of Paris, 
met Henry at Meulan, and attempted to come to terms. But Henry 
still demanded more than it was possible to grant. Burgundy there- 
fore withdrew in anger, and at Fouilli-le-Fort held a personal meeting 
Attempted with the Dauphin, and apparently came to terms with 
rjeojj^onof j^j^j^ The show of frieudsHp was Only hoUow. Shortly 
p^r^*- after, at the instigation of Duch&tel, a second meeting 

was demanded at Montereau sur Yonne. It was nothing but aii 
ambush. The meeting was to be held on the bridge, and barricades 
were to keep back all but ten partisans of either side ; but no sooner 
was the Duke with two followers within the barrier than Tannegui 
Murder of Duch&tcl shut the door on that side, whUe &om the 

'^^''vaacj. other end the Dauphinois crowded in. The Duke was 

there murdered, and of his following one man alone escaped. 

The effect of this murder was instantaneous. The son of Jean sans 
peur, Philip, Count of Charolais, at once put himself at the head of his 
TovngBiirgiindy party, and forgetting everything but revenge, opened 
fe^ty?f^%i, negotiations with the English. On October 17th, the 
1420. plenipotentiaries met at Arras, and the preliminaries of 

the treaty were drawn up ; by which Henry was to marry Catherine 
of France, and to be recognised as heir after the death of the reigning 
king. Meanwhile he was to have the administration of the country. 
All the exchange asked was, that he would make no peace with the 
Dauphin, and join in carrying on war with that Prince. These pre- 
liminaries were to be ratified by the King, the Queen, and States 
General. The King's imbecility prevented any opposition from him, 
and the Queen was only too glad of an opportunity of disinheriting 
her son ; she calculated that at least her daughter Catherine, whom 
she loved dearly, would enjoy the crown. An unexpected conse- 
quence followed this treaty, which was completed at Troyes. This 
was the resurrection of the party of the Dauphin, which hence- 
forward became the national party. Hfimcy ^%a «X. craRfe <:aUad Tigon 
to give vigoroua assistance, and fo\m.d owsa^^\ioTLiOT^\52sa«rm:3 ^ 
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the si^e of Melon, wliicli was defended with extreme courage. But 
in December he found an opportunity of making a triumphal entry 
into Paris, where his stem and haughty manner, and " his words 
which cut like razors," won him but little favour ; and thence he 
passed to England to meet a magnificent reception with his wife. 

He there heard bad news. One of the signs of the renewed activity 
of his enemies had been a treaty with Castile, and the employment 
of the Castilian fleet. Abeady, in the preceding year, the Spanish 
fleet had defeated the English, and then proceeding to Scotland, had 
returned with a reinforcement of some 4000 men under the Earl of 
Buchan and Lord Stewart of Damley. Strengthened with these 
troops, the Dauphin's party had attacked the English in the west. 
Clarence, the King's brother, who had been left in charge of the 
kingdom, advanced to meet them. The armies encountered at 
Beaug^ in Anjou, and there, forgetting the national tactics, and 
neglecting the use of the archers, they suffered a com- v^ ^i^ defeat 
plete defeat, in which the King's brother was killed. It ** b«»««^ 
was the first reverse the English arms had met with, and Henry well 
understood the moral effect it might have. He hastened at once to 
France, and leaving alone for the present the disaffection which was 
showing itself in Picardy, went direct to Paris to re- H«nry hurries 
establish his prestige. Thence he marched to the attack *• ^*^- 
of Meaux, whence an Armagnac garrison was pillaging the country 
to the very gates of Paris. It was under the command of the Bastard 
of Vaurus, a savage soldier, who delighted to hang his prisoners by 
dozens on the branches of a large elm outside his town. The bravery 
of his defence equalled his barbarity. It was not without the greatest 
efforts that the town and castle, called the March^, were reduced. 

Meanwhile the war had broken out again in Burgundy, and Henry 
was summoned to the support of his allies at the siege of Cosne. He 
would not send help, he said, but would come at the head of his 
whole army. The boast was a vain one. His army, indeed, set out 
under the command of the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Warwick, 
but the King's health, which had been failing for the last two years, 
quite broke down, and the generals were hastily recalled wwie re-estab- 
to be present at the deathbed of their sovereign, who JJSlJf £J*die« 
died on the 31st of August 1422. Conscious of his 1422. 
approaching end, he had made dispositions to meet it ; he had laid 
special stress on the continuation of the treaty with Burgundy ; had 
begged Bedford never to make peace under lesa ^^^ccJwb^^'ssis. \r2c®^ 
than the entire cession of Normandy •, V^i^ViteQ&Xfc^ *^^ ^<as^^xsss^ ^ 
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France to the same brother should the Duke .of Burgundy dedine it ; 
put England into the hands of Gloucester ; and intrusted the educa- 
tion of his infant son to Warwick. He then died amid all those 
signs of religious enthusiasm which had marked his life, declaring 
that he had intended to lead a crusade to Jerusalem, and covering all 
remorse, which his xsruel war might well have excited, by the thought 
that he had acted with the approbation of those most holy men the 
English bishops. Stem, haughty, an unpitying soldier, he had yet 
by his exhibition of firm justice and love of order gained the admira- 
tion and respect, if not the love, of his new subjects ; and English- 
men forgot his reactionary policy, and misjudged the want of wisdom 
in his foreign undertakings, amid the enthusiasm his successful career 
Death of excited. Very shortly after his conqueror, the old King 

Charles VL Charles VI. also died, and his son C5harles became the 
representative of the French monarchy. He caused himself to be 
at once crowned at Poitiers ; but the English failed to recognise his 
title, and spoke of him as the Dauphin. 
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John Kemp, 1452. 
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Thomas Longley, 1417. 
Cardinal Beanfort, 1424. 
Cardinal Kemp, 1426. 
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Cardinal Kemp, 1450. 
Earl of Salisbnnr, 1454^ 
Cardinal Bouchier, 1455. 
William Waynflete, 145d. 
George Neville, 1460. 
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BT the fiction of tlie Englisli constitution, England was now 
goYemed by a child of nine months old. The late King had 
thonghtfuUy arranged for the gOYeininent by the nomin- 
ation of Gloucester to the regency in England, Bedford of the kingdom, 
to the regency in France ; but experience of former ^*^* 
regencies, and the constant adherence to constitutional forms which 
marked the English nobility, led the Privy Council to make different 
arrangements. It was determined, in fSact, that the Council should be 
virtually the governing body. This was in accordance with several 
precedents ; even as late as the reign of Henry IV., a council named 
in Parliament had, during the last years of that monarch's life, 
governed England. When the hero, whose popularity and ability 
had for a time carried all men with him, was dead, it was natural that 
the kingdom should fall back into the same system of government. 
In the first Parliament therefore, by the advice of iha Ocs'CiaB^^s^.., 
Bedford was made Regent oi \>oI\l "^taiL^i^ «aj^ 'Ss^'^sss!^.^ nr^sSs^ \Fi 
Oloiicester wasgiYen the title oiDeien^et ox^x^Xfe^^.^"^^'^'^'^^'^^'^^^^'^ 
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whicli amotuited to little more than the position of President of the 
Conncil, by whose advice he was bound to act, and of which the 
members were nominated in Parliament. After this, the grant of the 
wool tax and of tonnage and poundage, for two years, closed the session. 

AH interests were still centred in France. To all appearance, both 
paritionof ^^ geographical position and in! the talents of their 
partieiiii leader, the advantage lay with the English. Bedford 

''*"*' shared all the better qualities of his elder brother ; as 

able, both as a general and a statesman, he was of a gentler and a 
finer character ; on the other hand, the Dauphin Charles was a man 
without vigour, sunk in sensual pleasure, and still under the in- 
fluence of unprincipled adventurers. His possessions, too, were much 
* restricted. He found himself confined to the centre and south-east of 
France. It was only from south of the Loire to Languedoc that his 
power was unquestioned. Either England or its great ally Burgundy 
possessed or dominated all other parts of France ; while Savoy and 
Brittany, at the extreme and opposite comers, were professedly 
neutral. The strength of this position, such as it was, lay in its 
central situation. The immense extent of country the English held 
required resources beyond the power of that country single-handed to 
produce ; by alliance with Burgundy alone was it possible. But 
misgovemment and party feeling prevented any great exhibition of 
strength on the part of France. She had to rely chiefly on mer- 
cenaries, and the war was merely kept alive. In 1423, Bedford 
succeeded in forming anew a close alliance with Burgundy, in which 
Brittany also joined. It was cemented by a double marriage j on 
* ^^ ^^® hand, Bedford married Anne, Philip's sister, 
mairia«e. while Arthur of Eichemont, the brother of the Doke 

^*^' of Brittany, married her elder sister Margaret. 

The treaty was scarcely finished when Bedford had to move south- 
ward to relieve Crdvant on the Yonne, closely besieged by the Scotch 
and French. The expedition was very successful A simultaneous 
attack from the city and the relieving army destroyed the besiegers ; 
1200 knights, chiefly Scotch, were said to have been left on the field. 
But fresh recruits were continually coming to the French, some from 
Italy, some from Scotland ; notably 5,000 men under Archibald 
Douglas, who was raised to the Duchy of Touraine ; while Stewart of 
Damley, their former leader, received the lordships of Aubigne and 
jMMseotth9 of Dreux. Bedford attempted to cut off this source of 
sMtch King. 2jg]p i^y arranging Iot the release of the Scottish King, 
who bad now been twenty -ioui yeaia «k ^o^Ni-^^ Va. "^T^j^gasA. 1^ 
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September 1423, his freedom was anangedi on the payment of £40,000 
for his past ^expenses, and upon a promise on his part that he would 
keep peace with England, and many an English lady. He was told 
to choose his own wife, as Kngliah ladies were not in the habit of pro- 
posing for husbands, and maxxied Joan Beaufort, daughter .of the Earl 
of Somerset, granddaughter of John of QauD^ He did his best, 
though not always successfully, to keep his promise of 
peace. But this step on the pert of Bedford did not stop 
the Scotch in France. They pushed on even to the borders of 
Normandy, and captured iTxy. Bedford addressed himself to the 
recovery of that fortress. 18,000 tro<^, Scotch, French, and Italians, 
led by the Duke of Alen^on and Earl of Buchan, now Constable of 
France, marched to relieve it. This they were unable to do, but 
revenged themselves by the capture dF the neighbouring ,^^^^ ^ 
town of YemeuiL Thither the B^;ent pursued them, voarndL \ 
and there he brought them to action. It was the old ^^^^ 
story over again. The French had not yet learnt wisdom by 
experience ; and again the mass of heavy-armed foot, with cavalry on 
the flanks, was shattered by the English archers fnmi behind their 
impenetrable wall of pointed stakes. The Scotch auxUiaxies were 
nearly destroyed; and among the 5000 dead were oouKuaft 
the Earls of Douglas, Buchan and Aumale. The victory Sgff ^ *^ 
was likened in Parliament to the Battle of Agincourt iaftuot. 
Its effects were almost as complete. For the time the French had to 
withdraw completely behind the Loire. 

It was the unbridled folly of Qloucester which disturbed the 
favourable position which Bedford had secured. The Countess 
Jacqueline of Hainault and Holland had married John of Brabant, 
and had fled &om her husband. She had taken refuge in England, 
and just before the death of Henry V., Gloucester, during the life of 
her former husband, had taken her for his wife. The niidirtuted 
Duke of Burgundy was the cousin and dose ally of JJ^SSlSI'**^* 
John of Brabant, and had hoped to bring all the Nether- nzat uow to 
lands under his power by his kinsman's marriage SSS lf" 
with Jacqueline. Gloucester would hear of no com- ^^^ 
promise, but, in 1424, appeared with 6000 English troops in Calais, 
and took possession of Hainault Philip of Burgundy at once 
wavered in his friendship for England, drew closer his connection 
with Brabant, and even procured a truce with the Dauphin. Pre- 
parations for a duel, to which he had chaAl«i^g»^ ^^SB!^5a3^ 
Qloucester home. The immediate eSftc.\. ol \^% \«e«sNw» ^^ "^^^^^ 

I. \3 
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occupation ofHaiBEult by John of Biabant. Jacqueline herself was 
taken prisoner, but managing to escape in man's dothes^ she zeached 
her other dominians in Holland, and thenc^ prboeeded to begiii a war 
with Burgundy. Her English lover could send her but little help, and 
at last, after her husbtoid'js death in 1428, she surrendered to Philip, 
and declared him her heii*. • Gloucester's infidelity bro^e off relations 
between them, and eyentuially, in 1436^ the whole of the Netherlai»is 
came into the power of Burgundy. -It, has been said that, without 
the friendship of Burgundy, the^glish resources wiere insufficient to 
retain France. This ^as the first shock that friendship received. 

This outbreak of .Gloucester's was but one instance of his in- 
temperate and ambitioua character. At home, he had already in- 
volved the govenmient in difficulties, by his constant rivalry with 
Henry Beaufort, i^bshop of WibcheBter, seccdid son of John of Gaunt 
by Catherine Swinford. This Prince had already been engaged in all 
Rivalry of the prominent affiurs of the last feign. But though 
Beaufort and a man of vast wealth and large ambition, his 
Giouceitor. aspirations in England were rather for his family 
than for himself ; . aaid in the financial difficulties which b^n 
to beset England his money was freely advanced without interest 
to Government. In 1424, he had been made Chancellor, for 
the express purpose of counterbalancang the power of his nephew 
Gloucester, and in pursuance of this object, he had, during 
Gloucester's absence in Hainault, garrisoned the Tower, £rom 
which Gloucester on his return found himself exduded. . This 
produced an open quarrel and an appeal to arms^ only repressed 
by the intervention of the Prince of Portugal, at that lime in England. 
There was one man only who could decide this quarrel, and tiiat was 
the Duke of Bedford, who on coming to England would at once 
become the constitutiona]. E^ent. He found it therefore necessary to 
leave France, where he was much wanted, and to return to England. 
He contrived to bring about a reconciliation, at a Pariiament held at 
Leicester. The Bishop of Winchester, from patriotic motives, re- 
signed his chancellorship, and got leave to absent himself from Eng- 
land to go on a pilgrimage. ' At the same time, the Parliameiiit defined 
as'before the power of Gloucester, establishing the practical 'Apremacy 
of the Council. This definition Bedford accepted. Eventually, 
though much againkt his will, Gloucester was induced to do so also ; 
but his reed view was expressed in. the words attributed to him, 
*^Lat my brother goveme as hym lust, vrhika he is in this lande, for 
after his going overe to Fraunce, I "Wo\ govctika w^ TCL^^wssft'^^i ^^ssA^r 
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It was ipliain that the views of Bedford and Gloucester as to the 
goyemineiit of England Were very different. Nor had Bedford long 
left England to return to France when his brother gave rise to a 
fresh scandal. He had already forgotten Jacqueline^ and even 
while getting supplies firom the Comnions, with whom he oiovoMtar'A 
was very popxdar, for the purpote of upholding her SJ^^****^ 
cause, had married his foxmer mistress Eleanor Cobham. ooidiun. 

On his return to France, the Duke of Bedford found that his 
brother's conduct had incretoed his difficulties^ Bichemoiit, the 
brother of the Duke of Brittany, had been won to the French side, 
and received the rank of Constable, vacant by the death of Buchan, 
and was now using all his influence to induce his brother-in-law 
Burgundy to follow his example. Bedford's presence j^^,^ ^^^jn 
for the moment improved the position of the English. leoorM 
He contrived to renew an alliance with both Bur- ®'°^''*'^' 
gundy and Brittany, and was thus secured upon either side of 
Normandy. Encouraged by this success, the English generals were 
eager to press forward beyond the Loire, which hsd hitherto been the 
limit of their conquests. It seems probable that Bedford, with a 
clearer view of the difficulties of his position, would have been well 
content to have carried out the wishes of his brother Henry by 
securing Normandy. He, however, yielded to the pressure brought 
to bear upon him, and in October, the siege of Orleans, situated on 
the northernmost angle of the river Loire, and from its aadattacM 
position holding command of that river, was uncler- o^i^*"^ 
takein. The town itself stands upon the northern bank, but is connected 
with a southern suburb, the Fortereau, by a bridge, terminating in a 
strong castle called Les Toumelles. The siege was intrusted to 
Salisbury,^ who began the attack upon the southern side. He 
established his troops in a Ibrtifled camp in the ndns of a monastery 
of Augustinians, and before loiig succeeded in capturing Les Tour- 
nelles, and breaking the bridge. He was unfortunaitely killed, while 
examining the ck)untry from thdt fortress, with a view to farther in- 
vestment of the town. The command devolved upon the Eari of 
Suffolk, who succeeded biefbre the close of the year in erecting a 
string of thirteen strongholds, called bastides, rouhd the Northern 
city. But the weather and want of resources compelled him to ptit 

1 This Lord Salisbury was soi^ of Sir Soba^i^ Montaoate, a zei^otis Lollard, the 
flaifhM adherent of Richard IL, who was beheaded, 1400, at GlceuoAs^Ax. 'Sssc?::^'^^ . 
restoted the fiarldom to his- son. Ldid BsLHa^XB^ft ^\x\8DL\«t Ta3axc«ft.'«K^'«i^'^«<^«^ 
the Yorkiat paTtisan, and liither of the KingoiCLiiec'^'vrwV^ 
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theaetDofoiq>ait,«ndtfiei niei c uiu aeof thedegande^ 
of lelief under the Count of Oennont aft Blok ww noi laulDea oflL 
Eflrij in the following year, tloB am^ hqped to imm Hie n^ \fj 
falliTig on a lazge body of proviBiona coming to the baaaqgea ftom 
a.i0,^tt. Pazia under Sir John Faatioil Hie attack irae BMide at 
» "' <^ BoQTiay, hot Fastolf had made canfid p p a pa a B ati iaie. 

The waggons were aminged in a aqnaiey and, with the atakea of the 
azeheiB, f onned a foitifieation oa iHuch the diaoideElf attaek of the 
French made bat little impfeenon. Brohen in the awnlfj they fill 
an easy P^cy to the Tg"g>Mbj aa they advanced beyond their Unea. 
The skirmish is known by the name of the Battle of the Hwringa. 
This victory, which deprived the beoeged ofbg^of eitemalageeom^ 
seemed to render the captore of the city certain. 
Already at the French Swing's court aft Chinon theie waa talk of a 
hasty withdrawal to Dauphin^ Spain, or efafSoodaiid; 
when suddenly there arose one of thoee atnmge eHecAa 
of enthusiasm which sometimes set all ralcnlatifln aft dribnce. 

In Domr^mi, a village belong^ to the dnchy of Bar, the inhaiU- 
tants of whidi, thongli in the midst of Lomdne^ a provinee under 
Bnrgnndian inflngnftp.^ were of patriotic views, lived a viDage wMndim I 
called Joan of Arc. The period was one of great mental ezeitBnient ; 
as in other times of wide prevailing misery, propheciea and myatical 
preachings were current. Joan of Arc^s mind was partunilai^ 
susceptible to such influenoefl^ and from the time ahc 
was thirteen yean old, she had fimded that ahe heard 
voices, and had even seen forms, sometimes of the Archangel lfi<Aa<J^ 
sometimes of St. Catherine and St liaigazet^ who odled her to 
the assistance of the Danphin. She persuaded herself that ahe waa des- 
tined to fulfil an old prophecy which said that the kingdom, deatnijyed 
by a woman — ^meaning, as she thought, Queen IsabeDa, — shoold be 
saved by a maiden of Lorraine. The burning of Domrdmi in thf 
summer of 1428 by a troop of Burgundians at length gave a pmptiqj 
form to her imaginations, and early in the following year she aoe- 
ceeded in persuading Bobert of Baudiicourt to send her, armed and 
accompanied by a herald, to Chinon. She there, as it is said by tiie 
wonderfdl knowledge she displayed, convinced the court of the truth 
of her mission. At all events, it was thought wise to take advantage 
of the infectious enthusiasm she displayed, and in April ahe was 
intrusted with an army of 0000 or 7000 men, which was to march up 
the nver from Blois to the le^ei ol OtI^^ske^^. "W^^sil «he apgeared 
upon the scene of war, ahe BU.']p|f\iei cia«>uLy >iSaaX < ^ w p w bl^ ^ 
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\yliicli the French required. Already long and bitter experience, had 
taught them the art of war. They were commanded no longer by 
favourites of the Court, but by professional soldiers, such as Dunois, 
the Bastard of Orleans, La Hire and Saintrailles ; and the cause of 
their weakness was the deep-rooted immorality both of public and 
private Hf e, which the disastrous party struggles of the last xeign had 
oauMofiier produced. A national instead of a party cry, strict 
racceu. morality enforced by a Heaven-sent virgin, and the en- 

thusiasm of religion, were well calculated to remove this cause of weak- 
ness. It is to this combination of experience with enthusiasm that 
the success of the French henceforward must be traced. Aided by 
the skill of Dunois, Joan succeeded in entering Orleans by water, 
while her army the day after marched in unopposed upon the northern 
side. After various attacks upon the Bastides, she at length, on 
the 6th and 7th of May, attacked the lines upon the south of the 
river. The camp in the Augustinian monastery was captured, and 
after a fierce assault the Tower of the Toumelles fell into the hands 
of the French, Gladsdale, the commander on the left bank, being 
killed. The effect of her uniform success, and the superstitious dread 
li ®^® inspired, is shown by the fact that three such 
rfticed. generals as Suffolk, Talbot and Fastolf, who commanded 

'**^** on the northern side of the river, took no steps to 

assist their distressed comrades, and on the following day raised the 

siege. 

The release of Orleans was quickly followed up. The English 
were hotly pressed. In June, Jargeau on the Loire was taken, and 
Suffolk with it ; while on the 18th of the same month, Talbot and 
Fastolf suffered a thorough defeat at Pataye, while attempting to 
save other fortresses lower down the river. Joan of Arc had set 
herseK two great duties to perform — ^the relief of Orleans, and 
the coronation of the Dauphin at Eheims. To this second duty she 
now addressed herself. Her difficulties arose chiefly from the folly 
of the Dauphin, who was under the influence of his favourite, La 
Tremouille, a strong Armagnac, whose object it was to prevent his 
master from entering upon an independent course of action. These 
icarehto difficulties wero at length overcome. At the head of a 

JjJ^^*J small army, Charles and the Maid of Orleans marched 

Dauphin, successfully into the heart of their enemy's country, secur- 

ing either by force or by negotiation the strong cities on the way. At 
Rbeima the coronation was completed, and thence the French generals 
directed their march on Paris at tli© 'penre.xwjaioTL oi ^^wu ■^\i.\.^'st^^ 
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wMle Joan had been oyeicoming the reluctance of the French Prince, 
Bedford had assembled an army of sufficient strength to resist them. 
He had summoned to his aid the Bishop of Winchester, who had 
returned from his pilgrimage to Home with instructions to collect 
troops to assist the Emperor Sigismund against the heretic Hussites 
of Bohemia. With this little army he now joined his: nephew ; and 
Bedford, alarmed by the rapid defection of great towns sudi as Blois, 
Beauvais and Compi^gne, determined, if possible, to destrbj the, super- 
stitious confidence of the French by a successful battle. In this he 
was di«piK.med, for, after aa indecisive skiiinidi near: ^,^^. 
Senlis, he was compelled to &11 back to cover Fari& For . fai attack on . 
the present, however, this formed the limit of the French: • '^ 
successes. A fruiitless attack on the city, in Titrhich the Maid was 
wounded, caused timid counsels to prevail, and; the. army .withdrew 
behind the Loire. 

The winter was employed by Bedford in cotitinued efforts to retain! 
the ^ndship of the. Duke of Burgundy ; and the united armies of 
Burgundy and England were attempting to regaj^x Compi&gney when 
in Marph Joan of Arc again took the field. She succeeded in passing 
through the t\eo armies, and in entering thecity, but o^-,^,^^ , 
was surprised during a sally and taken prisoner. Her ^oaao^Ane. 
capture gave the English hopes that they might still ^*'®' 
retain their conquests, as the sluggish and vacillating character of 
the French King was well known* : Bedfdrd set to work to do all- he. 
could to regain tJie prestige he had lost the ptecedi^ year. Shortly, 
after the coronation of Bheims, he had caused King ooronatton or 
Henry to be crowned at Westsainster, and with his w^««««m7- . 
brother Glouoest^ had retired from his official situfitiob. He now 
determined to have the coronation repeated. in France. Heni^. was' 
brought over for that purpose, but it was found impossible to croWn 
him at Bheims, now completely in the hands of the French. Bed-: 
ford had to cqntent himself ^th a coronation at Paris. : Meani^hile, 
the unfortunate prisoner: had beeUilgivfeti up to. be; tried as a. 
sorceress. She was foxind guilty, and banded oyer to :th^ secfular ai^ ; 
for a moment she was induced to confess, herself guil^, abju^ng the 
truth of her Divine callitg ; her resun^ption. of anus jo»»i'i dwtii. 
in the. prison was regarded as a relapse into herei^ : she **3i-. 
was therefore burnt at Bouen. The strangely superstitious chai^icter. 
of the age, and the devout belief which Existed iti sorcery, cannot: 
excuse what was, in fact, an act of base lejNfeivgii - . . ^ 

Ftom this 'time onwards the iottonea oi 1E»w^\3^ ^^^i&^. ^^'^-' 
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culties accumulated on all sides. The long war had caused such 
a drain on the finances, that the payment of the troops had alieady 
UMfMiiaff been lowered, and a dangerous mutiny had broken out 
S?Siy!i.^^ at Calais. At the same time, Qlooeester^s meddlesome 
utt> and oyerbeaiing character perpetuaJly kept the (Govern- 

ment at home in disturbance. In 1428, an attack was made on the 
Bishop of Winchester. He had returned from Rome a Cardinal, and 
with the rank of Papal Legate for the purpose of collecting troops 
against the Hussites. His authority thus clashed with that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was ese offida Legate when no one else 
was specially appointed to that office. Displeased at being superseded, 
Chicheley joined with Gloucester, and suggested that Winchester, by 
becoming L^te without royal permission, had incurred the penalties 
of prsamunire. Winchester was therefore excluded from the Council, 
and &om the Chapter of the Gkurter, of which he was the Prelate, held 
in 1429. His place in the Council was restored to him in gratitude 
for his conduct in the following year, when he lent troops to Bedford 
after the relief of Orleans. Nevertheless, during his absence in 1431, 
he was asked to resign his bishopric, as being the officer of a foreign 
power, and Qloucester brought formal charges against him, and caused 
the writ of prsBmunire to be actually prepared. The execution of the 
writ was postponed till the King's return, when Beaufort was allowed 
to dear himseli^ and a declaration vouching for lus loyalty given him 
under the Qreat SeaL While thus attacking the Cardinal, Gloucester 
ooaAwi of bad been attempting to increase lus popularity, already 
cBo"^^*'^* very great, by assuming the position of champion of the 
Church, and persecutor of heresy. In 1430, a man calling himself Jack 
Sharpe had been put to death at Oxford, and a clergyman of Essex 
had also been burnt But there was evidently still existing a strong 
undercurrent of LoUardism ; for the people came in crowds to the 
place of execution, and made offerings as though the victim of persecu- 
tion had been a saint. But even worse for Bedford than these troubles 
at home was the loss of his wife, who died in November 1432, child- 
less, thus breaking the strongest link which had hitherto bound Eng- 
land and Burgundy together. This misfortune was made worse by 
one of the few acts of indiscretion which can be alleged against 
Bedford. He married Jacquetta, daughter of the Count of Saint- 
g^^^^^ Pol, of the House of Luxembourg, a marriage in itself 

r«-wuExiM. politic enough, but which, contracted as it was without 
STta^SidiMi the permission of Burgundy, the lady's feudal superior, 
*'''**^ caused a quarrel between the two Dukes. This was the 



t^ 
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second heavy blow wMcli the alliance between England and Bur- 
gundy had received. Yet this alliance was absolutely necessary for 
^e successful carrying on of the war. It began to be a question 
whether peace of some sort was not becoming necessary. Bedford 
even in the year 1431 received leave £rom the English Parliament to 
treat Abroad the feeling in favour of peace was still stronger. Pope 
Eugenius lY. had set seriously to work to put an end to the warfare. 
The Emperor Sigismund, with Frederick of Austria and Louis of 
Orange, alarmed at the rising power of the Burgundian House, had 
made offers of assistance to the French King. The Bretons, headed 
by the Count of Bichemont, were anxious to renew their natural alli- 
ance with France. Burgundy himself, in 1432, had gone so far as to 
make an armistice with the French ; the presence at the French Court 
of La Tremouille, one of the murderers of the Duke's father and the 
constant supporter of the war, seemed the only obstacle to reconcilia- 
tion: if that reconciliation were made Bedford must of necessity 
make peace. Other difficulties were leading him in the same direc- 
tion. The finances were in the greatest disorder; the garrison of 
Calais mutinied for pay. Bedford therefore, in 1433, returned to Eng- 
land to see what could be done. He made Lord Balph yg^gu^uo^ ^ 
Cromwell his treasurer, and intrusted him with the duty peace ud w 
of examining and making a statement as to the condition ^^'"^^^ 
of the finances. It became apparent that the yearly outgoing exceeded 
the income by £26,000. Bedford at once insisted on economy, and 
patriotically gave up a considerable portion of his own salaries. But 
the discovery of his failing resources, the necessity for his presence in 
England, where Lords and Commons united in intreating him toremain, 
the increase of the power of France, and the constant danger of recon- 
ciliation between Charles and Burgundy, induced him to be quite 
ready to make arrangements for a peace on honourable terms which 
shotdd include the possession of Normandy. Such views did not 
suit Gloucester. He put himself prominently forward as the head of 
tlie war party, producing a great but impracticable plan for pressing 
the war witii vigour. Bedford's residence in England was short 
During his absence all went wrong ; St Denis was lost, and the Earl 
of Arundel taken prisoneXi He was forced to return to France, and 
to leave the parties in England (now clearly defined as peace and war 
parties) to carry on their quarrels. But l^e general feeling for the 
necessity of peace, and for the release firom their long imprison- 
ment of the captives taken at Agincourt, gained ground abroad. So 
much was this the case, that Burgundy found means to assemble 
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on the 14th of July what may be fairly called a European congress, 
dreftt peace at Ams, to Settle if possible the peace of Europe. 
2S£t" ** Thither came ambassadors from the Council of B&le, (at 
i«8B. that time sitting,) the Legate of the Pope, and ministers 

from the Emperor, Castile, Aragon, NiEiyarre, Portugal, Naples, 
Sicily, Poland, Denmark, the Parisian IJniyersity, and the great com- 
mercial towns of the Hansaand of Flanders. Archbishop John of Fork 
at first represented England. Tlie Duke of Bourbon, who had already 
entered into agreement with Burgundy, represented France. Even on' 
their first appearance, the English ambassadors were displeased with 
the precedence given to the French. The rival demands were these : — 
France wished either for a peace with Burgundy, and the continua- 
tion of the war with England, or if there was a tisssation of that war^ 
that the peace shoiild be: unconditional, with the restoration of all 
prisoners and all conquests^ the three Norman bishoprics alone being 
left to the English, and those only as fiefs of the French crown \ :tiie 
English demanded the retention of their present possessions and an 
armistice. The pretensions of the two nations were evidently incom- 
patible; even Cardinal Beaufort, who had joined the congress, was 
afraid of the war pairty at home, and on the 6UaL of September the 
English embassy wiihdJrew. ; ; ; . . 

At this inopportune moment an event iiappened which: settled the 
Bedford'! defttb. wavcring mind of Bttrgundy, and induced him to make 
dJftS^i ^ ^^ reconciliation: with the Frendi. This event was 
BorjEimdr. the death of the Duke of Bedford, ^ere was no one to 

fill the place of that great man. It had been his personal influence 
more than anything else which had kept Burgundy true to England. 
On his death the Duke at once. declared himself ready to receive 
the terms which France offered. These were humiliating enough. 
Charles apologized for the death of.Diike John, declared that he held 
the act in abhorrence, that he had been brougiht to consent to it by 
the advice of. wicked ministers, and would henceforward exclude all 
Armagnacs from his counciL At the same time he granted to Bui* 
gundy, Macon and Auxerre, together with the basin of the Somme, 
or Ponthieu. At first, news of this treaty served only to arouse the 
Obstinacy of the Warlike feeling of the Englidb. The appearance of -the 
war party. BuTguudiau eiuvoy in London was the signal for violent 
riots. It was determined to prosecute the war with vigour. A great 
loan was raised throughout the country, and the prosecution in- 
tmsted to the young Duke of York. It was not to be expected that 
this young prince, however great 1ms a^ji^ity, coxC^ ^c> ^\\fii(> ^S>q&S&t\ 
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had been unable to accomplish. United with Burgundy, England 
had scarcely held its position in France. Against France and Bur- 
gundy united, it was helpless. 

Already before York's arrival a great piece of Normandy, and even 
Har^eur, had been lost In April the French King, with Burgundy, 
advanced on Paris, and was admitted by the townspeople. The war 
party grew only more obstinate. Gloucester revived his absurd 
claims upon Flanders in right of Jacqueline, and assumed the title of 
Count of Flanders. York and Talbot succeeded in driving back the 
Burgundians from Calais; but this was almost the only English 
success. In July 1437, York waa recalled, and Beau- Q^^ti^^^j^m 
champ, Earl of Warwic^^ appointed in his place< But- nooeM. 
it was too late for any one to check the iEKlvance of the ^^' 
French, That oountry was indeed exhausted and miserable to the 
last degree; but England was in- little better plight. For several 
years the plague had been raging, and an unusually bad harvest 
added to the horrors of disease. Bread there was n(me, the peopli^ 
were reduced to live on pulse. 

Moreover, the English forces were divided bj- the threatening 
aspect of affairs in Scotland. The young King had done his best 
to keep his promise of peace, but found it impossible to Danger from 
break off the long-standing connection with France. »«>*»«"». 
In 1428, his daughter Margaret had been betrothed to Charles YIL's 
son, Louis of Anjou. This had excited the fears of the English, and 
in the following year, the Bishop of Winchester, und^ the plea of 
collecting help for his proposed crusade against the Hussites, had 
visited Edinburgh. A marriage treaty had even been proposed 
between the two countries, but it came to nothing, and a vigorous 
diplomatic struggle was still being, carried on betw^n the rival 
parties of Franca and England, when, in 1434^ the folly of Sir Eobert 
Qgle, who led a raid into the Scotch Lowlands, tficrned the scale in 
favour of the French. The marriage between. Margaret and Louis of 
Anjou was at once carried out, and, in 1436, an army, with King 
James . at its head, attacked Boxburgh. Fortunately for England, the 
Scotch Bling, bred at. the Coiirt of Henry Y., and eager 
to introduce into his own kingdom the orderly con- 
stitution he had known in England, had excited the anger of his 
nobles. News of a conspiracy reached him, and he withdrew from 
his invasion only to fall a victim to that conspiracy in the followiaauji, 

1 This Beanchamp was the 6tli Earl ol "WarwiGV, wxiQi V\, ^«&\&9& ^jasMge&iBt'^^iSi ^axessfc. 
the title to Richard NcviUe the (Kingmakcit. 
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year. Weakened by these domestic confosions, Scotland was content 
to enter into a trace for ten years. 

Neither the suffering of the people, nor the danger from Scotland, 
nor the constant want of success abroad, had any influence on the 
patM pwt7 passionate obstinacy of Qloucester. Meetings with re- 
gg« g ^ " »* gard to peace were in vain heldat Paris, the English re- 
oriMuu. fused to recediB from their demands. At lengtih, however, 

^^^' Cardinal Beaufort and the peace party so far prevailed, 

that, after the feJl of Meauz, they procured the liberation of the 
Duke of Orleans, hoping to find in him an efficient mediator. As a 
protest against tiie measure, while tlie Duke was taking the oaths 
required of him before his liberation, Gloucester, refusing to be 
present, betook himself to his barge and remained upon the river. 
The measure did not produce the desired effect * The Duke of War- 
wick had died in May 1439. Somerset, who had succeeded him, retook 
Harfleur, but, in the two following years, not only did the French 
successes increase in Normandy, even Quienne was in its turn 
assaulted. All efforts to save it were in vain, and it became quite 
evident that the policy of peace was the only one which could 
extricate England with honour £rom its disastrous situation. 

The death of Bedford had left Cardinal Beaufort at the head of the 
p«M« beeomM P'^ ^^^ desired a reasonable peace. But Beaufort was 
neceuary. Mm old, and the influence of Gloucester, as first Prince of 
of Suffolk. ^^ blood and the leader of the x>opular party,, kept him 

much aloof &om public business. In his place there arose a new 
minister, De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. This man, a descendant of a 
wealthy merchant in the reign of Edward IIL, and grandson of the 
fEtvourite of Bichard II., was fully engaged upon the side ot 
the Lancastrian dynasty. He had been taken prisoner after the 
siege of Orleans, and had in France formed connections which pointed 
him out as a fitting person to manage negotiations with that country. 
It was determined, if possible, to make the marriage of the young 
ibRiaceof King with a French Princess the basis of a peace. 
5!!^J!?^ The Princess fixed on was Margaret, the daughter 
Aioon. of E^n^, Duke of Bar, representative of the Angevin 

house, the titular King of Sicily and of Jerusalem.^ Suffolk 

I This Prince was fhe second son of Lonis II., Dnke of Ai\]on, Count of Provence, 

and (as heir to his fkther, Louis I., who had been adopted by Joanna I. of Naples) titular 

King of Naples. All these titles R6n6 inherited, besides the duchy of Bar, fTom his uncle, 

and the dnchy ot Lorraine from his wife. He was, moreover, himself named heir by 

Joanna II. ofN&plea, bat ikiled to obtain the crown, kt \S[i« 1Vggl<^ q»1 Htx^BOKM^ 'OiAx* 

^^iage, of all hla territories Pioreao» mm the only 0TiQ\Ai«\»2knn^ 
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undertook to manage the delicate negotiation, although conscious, 
it would seem, of the obloquy he would probably meet with. 
He succeeded in obtaining an armistice to extend from June 
1444 till April 1446, and the marriage treaty was completed ; but 
so far &om recelying a dower with his wife, as might have been 
expected, (but which her father, who had surrendered his duchy to the 
Duke of Burgundy, was quite unable to give,) it was arranged that 
Henry should surrender to the French, as the price of their consent, 
all that was left to the English of Anjou and Maine, where the war was 
still being carried on« In carrying out this arrangement, Suffolk had 
the consent of the Privy Council, but it is probable that they did not 
contemplate so complete a cession of English rights. pM-tajaoMof 
His successful return secured him the title of Marquis, Bv^oik. 
and the friendship of the young Queen (whose masculine mind soon 
got entire command of her husband's will), and enabled him to hold 
a position of complete superiority in the Ibdglish councils. 

Alliance with the French, on the some^vdiat disgraceful terms on 
which it had been contracted, not unnaturally raised the anger of 
Gloucester and his party. The rivalry grew hot between him and 
Suffolk. There were probably private causes of trouble between them, 
but at all events, in 1447, the Parliament was held at Bury St Edmunds, 
and Qloucester was summoned thither. He went with a considerable 
following, but does not seem to have suspected danger, although he 
found the town fortified, and the guards everywhere doubled. He 
was suddenly apprehended on the chaige of high treason, and before 
any trial was granted him, the public were told that he 
was dead. A death so opportune for his enemies natur- 
ally excited suspicion, and the most sinister rumours of foul play 
were spread among the people. It is impossible not to join in tiiese 
suspicions ; at the same time it is fair to notice that at a late examina- 
tion his physician had declared his constitution radically unsound, 
and that some contemporary writers mention his death as having 
arisen from natural causes. 

His death left room for Bichaid Duke of York's appearance upon 
the stage of politics. The son of Anne, sister of ti^e ToiktakMUi 
Earl of March, and of that Duke of Cambridge who was v^**** 
put to death for his share in the conspiracy immediately preceding 
Henry Y.'s first expedition to France, he stepped naturally into the 
place of leader of the Plantagenet Princes. Ever since that family 
ascended the throne, those branchea of it^\si<cSkl\^a^TL^^•^y^}^3c^'<^^'^^ 
iafeniiig2iadbeen£Mrthemo8tpaitiXiO]pi^ ^^eS^'^^so^wwasass^. 
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the Lancastrians had been the leaders of this patty ; their place was 
now taken first by Gloucester, then by York. It will be seen in the 
sequel that those same families which hiid fonned tliediscontented party 
in the reign of Richard II., and in opposition to the Lancacrtrians, now 
sided chiefly with York. He had bedn already employed in public 
affairs, had been twice governor of Normandy, and in that capacity 
had quarrelled with the Duke of Somerset, who had been joined with 
him in command. To rid himself of so important an enemy, Suffolk, 
the leading statesman of the ruling party, had got him appointed in 
1446 to the government of Ireland. This Was a post of considerable 
difficulty ; for under th« management of the Earls of Ormond, one of 
the old Anglo-^Irish settlers, that country had fedleu into great disorder.^ 
After Gloucester's death Suffolk had become unquestioned chief 
.^ , , Minister, for Cardinal Beaufort had not long survived 

Ab0olt;ite ' " 

minirtryof his uephew. He took upon, himself all the unpopu- 
Bnfloik. larity which the Lancastrian dynasty had latterly earned. 

It is plain that among the people there was deep-seated disoont^t. 
The persecution of the Lollards had never relented. Frequent exe* 
cutions are recorded for heresy. The support the Lancastrians had 
constantly given to the Church had even produced several outbreaks. 
In 1438, and again in 1443, there had been Uproars in several parts 
of England, directed against the Catholic ecclesiastical foundations. 
Nor was this unnatural Amidst the misery and desolation caused 
Hif unpoxm- ^7 repeated plagues and famines, and the expenditure 
laritr. both of men and money incident upon a foreign war, 

the Church alone, represented by the wealthy Cardinal Beaufort, had 
retained its prosperity ; while, to crown all, national honour had been 
deeply wounded by want of success in France. To this inherited 
unpopularity, Suffolk added thjat which arose from the late dis- 
honourable marriage treaty with France. Instead of attempting to 
lessen the feeling against him, he followed the common course of 
upstart ministers. The Princes and great nobles found themselves 
excluded from the Council. His ministers were cJiiefly bishops, 
especially Ascough, Bishop of Salisbury, and Be Moleyns, Bishop of 
Chichester, and men of little eminence, as Lord Say.* His government 
in fact resembled that of Bernard of Armagnac in France, and took 
that particularly objectionable form, the superiority of the lesser nobles. 
His foreign policy, too, was eminently unsuccessfuL At the close 
Renewal of ^^ *^® trucc,. in 1446, he had not secured any permanent 
the war. peace ; and early in 1448, an ill-judged outbreak of some 

^ For a description of this dlaorder see a letter from " The chief persons in the tiooht^ 
ofKildare to Richard Duke of York/* Ellis LettetB, Mco^id. series, vol. i. 117. 
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English auxiliaries, who captured the town of Foug^ies, again plunged 
England into war. John, Duke of Somerset, perhaps in. despair at 
his ill success, had killed himself. His brother Edmund succeeded 
to his title and position in France. His opposition to the French, 
who attacked him in great force, was entirely unavailing, and before 
the year was over Bouen and a large part of Normandy had been 
regained by the French. In May an armunent under Sir Thomas 
Kyriel had been defeated near Fottnigny ; in July Caen surrenclered ; 
and in August the last remnants Of the Etiglish army returned to 
England £rom^ Cherbourg. In ihe following year a lakt effort was 
made to retain some position in Guienne with equally bad -success. 

The loss of Itouen, in 1449, birdught the anger of the people to its 
highest point. In "an uproar thfey put to deatii De FaUofEonen. 
Moleyns, Bkhop of Chichestfer, at Portsmouth ; and at ***•• 
length the House of Commoms^ led by Tresham their speaker, in-^ 
sisted upon the apprehension of Suffolk, who had now become a 
Duke, upon a feharge of treason. On the 7lii of February ^ .^^^^^ 
eight charges were brought against him of a somewhat tomkagabut 
indefinite character, especially charging him with a wish *?*'***• 
to marry his son John to Margaret Beaufort, thus ainiing kt the 
kingdom, and' with gross mismanagement and treachery in France. 
These were followed by sixteen more specific charges, in which it was 
asserted that he had appropriated and misused the royal revenues, 
interfered with the course (^justice, and treated treacherously with 
the French. On the 13th he appeared before the King in the House 
of Peers. He denied most of the charges, and excused himself on 
othisrs on th6 ground that he had acted with the approbation of the 
Privy CounciL He however, declining the privilege of his peerage 
and trial by the House of Lords, threw himself entirely upon the 
King's mercy ; and Henry, hoping to get over the difficulty without 
giving up his friend, without a trial banished him ifor five years. 
This was a manifest breach of the Constitution, and served' only to 
increase the general discontent. The Duke escaped privately to his 
own estates, and took sea at Ipswich, but was met by an EngEsh 
squadron, taken on board the lai^sst ship, the '' Nicholas of the Tower,^' 
and after a sham trial by the seamen, obliged' to enter a little boat. 
He was there beheaded, with a sort of parody of the ifnrder of 
usual forms of execution. It is pretty evident that 8«ffoik. 
behind the popular anger there was the influence of the Duke of 
York and other noblemen at work. 

At the next Parliament, which was held at Leicester, many of the 
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nobles appeared in arms. At the same tune the news of the defeat of 
Kyriel at Foimigny airiyed ; and at once the men cl Eent^ who were 
probably in close alliance with the seamen who had executed Suffolk, 
Jack Cm! ^^^®®* Their leader was Jack Cade. He led the in- 

snigents under strict discipline towards London, aasTiming 
the name of Mortimer, and we cannot bat belieye with the knowledge 
of the Dukie of York. Two papers were sent in to the Goyemment ; 
one called the Complaints, the other the Demands, of the Commons of 
Kent. In these were summed up the causes of the impopnlarity of 
Suffolk ; and the restoration of Richard of York to fovour was 
demanded. Unable to hold their adyanced position, the insurgents 
fell back to Seyenoaks, but there they were successful against a hasty 
attack by Sir Humphrey Stafford.^ The King retired from London, 
and so feur yielded as to order the apprehension of Lord Say, one of 
the obnoxious councillors. Cade then adyanced, took possession of 
Southwark, and appeared in London, under the title of the Captain of 
Kent, and in the arms of Stafford. The burghers of London, full of 
sympathy for the demands ci the Kentish men, and pleased with the 
strict discipline preseryed, sided at first with the insurgents. At a 
formal trial presided oyer by the Lord Mayor, Say, who had fallen 
into the hands of the people, wad condemned and immediately 
executed. Meanwhile, almost at the same time, Ascough, the ob- 
noxious Bishop of Salisbury, was put to death by his own followers at 
Eddington. Thus all the obnoxious ministers had been got rid ot 
London was now in the hands of the populace. The temptation was 
too strong for them, and some plundering took place. On this the 
Londoners took fright, and, when the insurgents retired for the night 
to Southwark, broke down and defended the bridge. Cade, unable 
to regain London, fell back, and after his followers, deceiyed by a 
promise of general pardon, had chiefly dispersed, was pursued and put 
to death near Lewes by Iden the sheriff^ 

The disaffection was by no means quieted. Complaints were bitter, 
oontinned that by repeated prorogations of Parliament supplies were 

diitp^riiife. obtained without any redress of grieyances, and that the 
bishops and clergy sided with the oppressors. While public feeling was 
Tork'i appeMu ^ *^"* irritable condition, York, suddenly leaying his 
anoe in ami. goyemmcnt of Lrclaud without leaye, appeared on the 
^^^ Welsh border with 4000 of his yassals. In this threaten- 

1 Tlio Staffords, the head of whom was the Duke of Backingham, were descended 
from Anne Plantagenet, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Oloncester, ion of 
Edward III. 
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ing manner, and accompanied by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of 
Deyonshire and SalisbTuy, the whole clan of the NevilleB, and the Lords 
Cromwell^ and Cobham, he appeared at Westminster. Meanwhile, 
Somerset, the acknowledged head of the rival par^, returned &om 
France, and received the office of Constable. The parties were assum- 
ing form, and a crisis was evidently at hand. York made a formal 
demand for the dismiflflal of Somerset and the punishment of the 
Duchess of Suffolk. As yet, however, the Government was strong 
enough to refase these demands, and during the whole of the year 
1451, without any pubUc acts, the quarrel was becoming more em- 
bittered. In Devonshire Lord BonviUe was at open waf with the 
Earl of Devonshire. In the North, Percy, Lord Egremont, was fight- 
ing with the Earl of Salisbury. And in the winter, the Welsh vassals 
of York were gathered round the castle of Ludlow. Hitherto York 
and his partisans had persistently declared themselves the fiEiithful 
servants of the Crown, interested only in the removal of the King's 
bad ministers. None the less, in the beginning of the year 1452, 
Somerset and the King marched into the West, where York had been 
collecting his vassals, while York, moving in the opposite direction, 
passed the royal troops, and appeared in Kent, where he felt sure of 
support. 

This summoned the King back towards London ; he took up his 
position at Blackheath, and there received the demands sa iBdvpadinto 
of York, to which he consented, promising to imprison ■"tanJaioit 
Somerset, and to form a new council. Trusting to this promise, York 
disbanded his army, and went to have an interview with the King. 
He there discovered, to his dismay, that he had been deceived. His 
rival was in the tent, and evidently still in favour. Hot words were 
exchanged, but ultimately York was compelled to renew his oath of 
loyalty, and the Somerset party for the instant triimiphed. The next 
Parliament was strongly in their favour; the speaker, Thomas 
Thorpe, a strong' partisan of the Lancastrians. The King's half- 
brothers, the sons of Owen Tudor, (Edmund, Eail of Richmond, and 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke,) were brought prominently forward ^^ 
members of the royal house, and Cardinal Kemp, now Archbishop o£ 
Canterbury and Chancellor, declared that the Government would 
enforce peace by aims if necessary. 

This triumph was of short duration. News arrived of the failure of 
the new expedition for the rescue of Guienne, and of the death of 

1 Cromwell had been a great friend of Bedford and his financial leformer, bat dialike 
to the conduct of the Soffolk party had driven him to Join Tork. 
I. X 
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Talbot, Lord Shrewsbniy, its leader, at CastalloiL And worse than 
fg^^^^am of that, the King, who had all his life suffered both fsam 
«iM sing. bodily and inteUectoal weakness, fell into a condition of 

born.** ** hopeless imbecility. Under these circumstances, the 
1*^ birth of a Prince called Edward, which might have 

added to the strength of the Lancastrian party, was but a source of 
weakness. York, as heir presomptive to the throne of a sickly 
monarch, might have been contented to wait ; the birth of a new 
heir apparent nrged him to do what he had to do quickly. The 
opportunity, too, now offered itself; during the imbecility of the 
Tork'i flnt King, some regent was wanted ; there was no excuse for 
Protectorate. passing ovcT York. An instant change of government 
was the consequence. Somerset was apprehended. Even the. Parlia- 
ment chosen under the Lancastrian influence could not refuse, after 
it had obtained proof of Henry's folly, to appoint Bichard. The 
amount of authority given him seems to have been exactly that which 
Gloucester had enjoyed. He was President of the Council, and chief 
executive of&cer. His ofice was terminable at the royal wiU. 
Though thus limited, his power was suf&cient to enable him to 
ehange the constitution of the Council, to carry through a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege by imprisoning for a debt Thorpe the speaker, 
and on the death of Cardinal Kemp, to appoint his brother-in-law 
Eichard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, to the chancellorship. 

But the supremacy of York disappeared as suddenly as it had 
arisen. At the end of 1454, on Christmas Day, the King recovered 
his senses. Everything was immediately reversed. Somerset was 
Beoovny of taken from the Tower and declared innocent York's 
the sing. of&cers were displaced. True to the policy of his house, 

^*^ Henry restored the chancellorship to the Church by the 

appointment of Thomas Bouchier, Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
York had now determined iipon an appeal to arms. Urged by fear 
of Somerset, and by dislike to the secondary position which the 
Prince's birth had given him, and in company willi the Nevilles, Lord 
Toifc again Salbbury, and his son the Earl of Warwick, he ad- 
appeaninanni. yauced towards London, to forestall the action of the 
Parliament summoned to meet at Leicester, which he expected to be 
hostile to him. At the same time the royal troops were marching 
northward. The two forces consequently met. From Boyston, York 
wrote a letter stiU declaring his loyally, and stating his conditions. 
It was imanswered, and on the Slst of May the armies met at St. 
Albans. The King had with him the Dukes of Somerset and 
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Buckingham, the Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Devonshire, 
Stafford, Dorset, WittshiTe, Clifford, and Sudely. The jj^^^rtttoof 
battle was fought in the town, and the victory, chiefly st. aiimum. 
owing to Warwick, fell to the Duke of York. Somerset, ^"^ ^ **"* 
Northumberland, and Clifford felL Most of the other leaders were 
wounded, and the King himself was suffering from an arrow wound 
when York and the Nevilles came to him, knelt before him, begged 
his favour, and carried him with them in apparent harmony to London. 
On examining the chief names which occur as those of the leaders 
on eitfier side in this the first battle of the Wars of the Boses, it 
will be seen that itVas the Nevilles and Norfolk oh«rmetaroffii§ 
chiefly on whom York relied ; his own relations, the *^ PMti«L 
Fercies, and other gentlemen of the North, which constituted the 
strength of Henry's party. There seem to have been three principles 
of division at work— family, geographical position, political views ; 
and with regard to family, it would seem that the quarrel was one of 
very long standing, dating back as far as the reign of Richard XL It 
has been already pointed out that there was constantly some branch 
or other of the Plcmtagenet party in opposition to the reigning branch, 
which took for its cry reform of government and the good cause of 
England. In Bichard II.'s reign Gloucester had represented this 
party. If we take the names of the Lords Appellant in the year 
1387, we find them to be Gloucester and Derby, Plantagenets ; 
Warwick, a Beauchamp ; Nottingham, a Mowbray ; and Arundel. 
Now, of these, the second, Derby, became afterwards King as Henry 
lY., and the opposition which he had at one time helped to direct 
was turned against himself and his family. The fiEunilies of Mowbray 
and of Arundel had coalesced in the Duke of Norfolk. The heiress 
of the Beauchamps had married the Earl of Salisbury's son Bichard 
Neville, who with his wife had inherited the title of Warwick. 
The addition therefore to the party was that of the important fEunily 
of the Nevilles, which had been consistently faithful to Henry I Y. 
But this family had now become allied by marriage with the Duke 
of York himself (who had married Cecily NeviUe), with the Duke of 
Norfolk, and as we have seen with the fetmily of Beauchamp. In 
addition to this, the feust that the rival house of the Fercies had since 
the restoration of the son of Hotspur been firm supporters of the 
Lancastrian dynasty, would have been enough to put the Nevilles on 
the opposite side. The two families had ever been rivals for the 
chief influence in the North of England ; and even now Lord Egre- 
mont, a Percy, was at open war with the Earl of Salisbury in the 
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neighbourhood of York. Of the leadeift appeaxiBg on the side of 
Heniy, Northumberland iiras a Percys and tiuKefoce enemy of the 
NeyiUes ; Somerset was a Beanfoit^^and t^ iSiA'Laiiflastrian house ; 
Pembroke and Bichmond were the Eling'a half-bsofhers ; Cliffoad 
was one of the great lords of the Northy«&d aa c|iponent of the 
Nevilles ; Wiltshire was ilames Butler of Ozmond, of that family 
whose misgovemment Toik had been sent to cure. Of Bucking|ham 
and the Staffords, whose mother was a Plantagenet, it may be sup- 
posed that in the family quarrel they preferred the reigning house. 

This seems to lead to the conclusion that in the main the #ar wag 
a fight of faction, a tissue of hereditary family rivalries resting upon 
merely personal grounds. But beyond these there were geographical 
and political reasons which had their influence on the bulk of the 
nation. The demand for reform of government, the support given to 
the national prejudice in favour of continued war, and the opposition 
to the strong Church views of the Gtovemment, had rendered the party 
of York distinctly the popular one. The North of England was 
always more subject than the South to baronial influence. It was in 
the South therefore, in Kent, and in the trading cities, that the 
strength of the Yorkist party chiefly lay. To this of course must be 
added the very large estates held by York himself as the heir of the 
Mortimers in the West ; and the vast property of the various branches 
of the Nevilles. On the other hand, the Lancastrian party was that 
of the lower nobility, and of the Church, and found its strength in 
the baronial North. Politically, to speak broadly, it was the party of 
the Conservative gentry and the Hi^ Church, pitted against the 
party of reform of Church and State headed by a few great nobles ; 
geographically, it was the North withstanding the attacks of the South. 

One effect of the battle of St. Albans was, that the 'K'lTig again sank 
into lethargy. Again, for a brief space, was the power of York 
Tork'g lecond irresistible ; he was appointed by the Lords to his old 
J^J^^ position of Protector. He was stUl careful not to speak 

14M. of his claim to the crown, and accepted the Protectorate 

only as the gift of both Houses of Parliament Again, however, the 
King suddenly recovered. Li February, York was removed from 
his protectorate, and the Queen and Somerset were again ruling. 
The following year, a great meeting of the Council was held at 
Coventry, where York and his Mends were again compelled to renew 
their fesdty. But the loss of life at St Albans had rendered the party 
feud much more violent, and York was induced to believe that the 
Queen had aims against his life. He and his Mends at once 
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separated; YoilctO'llui "fhQstem casde ^' Wigmare, Salisbuiy to 
Midddeham im Yadoftxre^ Waiqprick to Calais, of wHcIi wimtkt 
town lie -was tiie gOfTsmor. Wliatever inftaence the ^IS^J^km 
^ing had seeiaitdliaiTehaen directed to produce lecon- oimri 
dilation. For this pin|K)ee he induced, in January, the riTal chiefis to 
meet in London. The peace of the town Wift intrusted to the citizens, 
and a solemn reconciliation brought about, based upon BoOmmooA- 
money payments to be made by the YorMsts to the JS^£^*^ 
suffered at St Albans. Meanwhile, Warwick, a lawless i^m* 
and independent persoii, was living as a sort of authorized pirate at 
Calais. He attacked a fleet of ships, as he betLeved Spanish ; they 
afterwards proved to be Hanseatic vessels. He was consequently 
summoned to Court to explain his conduct There a quarrel arose 
between his servants and those of the King, and at once the ephemeral 
reconciliation was destroyed. 

Both parties prepared again for war. The Court having been 
told that Salisbury was going to Kenilworth to concert measures 
with Duke Elchard, Lord Audley was sent with an armed force 
to intercept him. The consequence was the battle of 



Blore Heath on the confines of Shropshire, in which ^^^^S|^ 
Salisbury was completely victorious. A general meeting 8«pi. i^i4M. 
of the three great Yorkist nobles took place at Ludlow^ where 
Warwick brought his veterans from Calais, under Sir Andrew 
Trollope. Again the old proclamation against evil governors was 
issued ; but for some unexplained reason Trollope suddenly deserted, 
and, deprived of their most trustworthy troops, the leaders thought 
it wise to fly. York took refage in Ireland, with his son ^, .^ ^^^ 
Edmund of Butland, while his eldest son, Edward of Tocuirti Dram 
March, with Warwick, found security in Calais. Their '■*^' 
flight caused something like a revolution, so complete was the triumph 
of the Lancastrians. The Parliament was assembled at Coventry, 
probably with much illegal violence, and bills of at- y^^ ^^ ^^^, 
tainder were passed against the Yorkist leaders. But variiuunkat 
Warwick was determined upon further action. Having **"'*^* 
command of the sea, he contrived an interview with Bichard in 
Ireland, and accompanied by his father and the young Earl of March, 
he landed in Kent, where he was rapidly joined by the people, and 
appeared at the head of 30,000 men in London. Having ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
captured the capital, with the exception of the Tower, Jjjj***'*^ 
which Lord Scales hdd, they advanced northwards. The vorKhMkpton. 
two armies met in the neighbourhood of Northami^tnnu '•*» w^m*^* 
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The Lancastrians were stixmgly intrenched, but t^e intrenchment once 
broken through, a terrible slaughter enB&ed. Buckingham, Shrewsbury, 
Beaumont, and Egremont were slain. The wretched King was found 
deserted in his tent Again the scene after St. Albans was repeated, 
and York, returning from Ireland, was once more master of affidrs. 

On the 7th of October a^Parliament was held in London. All the 
acts of the Parliament of Coventry were annulled, on the ground 
Torkirt ^^^ '^ members had been illegally elected, and in some 

paziuiiitiiibi instances that they had not been elected at al^ And 
'^***^ then first did York, who appears to have thought that 

all less decided measures had been tried in vain, bring forward a 
distinct claim to the throne. This claim he sent in writing to the 
To* AtiMt House of Lords, with whom alone it was said the ded- 
advaaoM daima siou could He, pointing out, what was undeniable, that 
to tha tbroM. j^g hereditary claim was better than that of Henry VI. 
The majority of the Lords were at heart Lancastrian. They had, 
moreover, again and again sworn fealty to the reigning house ; and 
to their common sense as proprietors it seemed ridiculous that an 
imdisturbed possession of more than fifty years, defended by numerous 
Acts of Parliament, should be set aside by mere hereditary claim. 
With the Yorkists triumphant, they were naturally disinclined to 
give any answer, but it was in vain they applied to the judges or to 
the crown lawyers. The judges declared tiie question beyond their 
cognizance, and the crown lawyers argued that it was therdore much 
more beyond theirs. Thrown back upon themselves, the Lords 
devised a compromise by which they could save their consciences 
with regard to the oath of fealty, and yet give effect to the hereditary 
claim, which was urged by such awkwardly strong supporters. They 
The Lords acreo agreed that the King should hold the crown for life, that 
OB a oompromiM. jt ehould then pass to Bichard and his heirs, that Bichard 
should meanwhile be created Prince of Wales and heir presumptive, 
and be the practical ruler of the Kingdom. That in spite of his 
victorious position he should have been able only to secure this com- 
promise, seems to prove the dose equality of the parties, and perhaps, 
taken in connection with his previous action, the moderation of 
Bichard. 

The Queen had no intention of submitting to this verdict Trust- 
ing to the power of the North, which was constantly true to her, and 
collecting round her all the great chiefs of her party, she moved to 
York. Bichard at once determined to hasten against her. Salisbury 
accompanied him; Edward, his eldest son, was ordered tocollect troops; 
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Warwick was chaiged with the care of the King. With extreme 
rashness, York met vastly superior forces in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield. Unexpectedly attacked, his little army was yva ib defteud 
completely destroyed. He was himself taken prisoner, ^SSwi** 
dragged with every sign of indignity before the Queen, i>^ w» i«w. 
mockingly crowned with a wreath of grass, and then beheaded. His 
second son, Butland, but seventeen years of age, was killed in cold 
blood as he fled, and Salisbury, who was also captured, was beheaded 
at tha demand of the people. March was collecting _ 

m Sit TOUBff DUL§ 

troops m the West when he heard of his father's death, «f toiIl wiu 
and hastening northwards, he suddenly turned upon a SiS^g"' 
small pursuing force under Pembroke and Wiltshire, Qnms* 
and completely defeated them at Mortimer's Cross. The * ** ^ 
Queen's army meanwhile pushed southward. The wild northerners 
seemed to fSEmcy they were marching through a foreign country. 
The fiercest destruction and plundering marked the course of their 
march. To meet them, Norfo^ and Warwick had come tim qomb, 
from London to St. Albaxis, and there a second battle •^▼«n«tair*f 
was fought, this time with the. complete defeat of the fiM Moond 
Yorkists. The King again fell into the hands of the JaSLf"*" 
Queen. This battle, as all the others during these wars, ^^- ^t. 
was marked by extraordinary destruction among the chiefs, and 
followed by vindictive executions. Had the Queen pushed direct to 
London the Yorkist party might have been destroyed. ^^^^ ^^ 
But she could not hold her wild troops in hand. Their ofththMM 
devastations excited the anger of the people. All round """"""^ 
London the populace rose, determined to avoid the gov^imient which 
promised to be so cruel The young Earl of March, ^^ . ^^ 
whom Warwick had joined witii the remnant of his «nt^rof 
troops, took advantage of this feeling, and advanced ^^ 
triumphantly to the capital At a meeting in Clerkenwell, th^ 
Chancellor, the Bishop of Exeter, explained the claims of the House 
of York. The question "Shall Edward be your Eingl" was 
received with general cries of approbation. The news was brought 
to the young prince in Baynard's Castle, and the next day he ascended 
the throne in Westminster Hall, explained with his own lips his 
hereditary claims, and then proceeded to the Abbey where his 
coronation was performed. 
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rTinOUGn in aflter years much addicted to sensaal pleasure, 
JL Edward lY. never lost his practical energy ; he was not a man 
to leave unimproved his present triumphant position* 
He at once despatched the Duke of Norfolk to the East 
of England to collect an army, and with the Earl of War- 
wick himself hastened northward, with an army composed chiefly of 
Welshmen from his own possessions, and of men of Kent^ the great 
'^supporters of his house. In Yorkshire he met his enemy. Thepas- 
8^ of the river Aire was disputed at Ferry Bridge ; the Yorkists, 
under Lord Falconbridge (a Neville), falling upon the rear of Clifford 
and his Lancastrians, stopped his passage, and killed that leader. On 
the 28th of March the armies were in presence, some eight miles from 
York. The battie was to be a decisive one. No quarter 
was to be expected on either side. The numbers engaged 
—of the Lancastrians, 60,000, of the Yorkists 48,000— 
were much hrgei than in most of the batties of these wars. For once 
the nation felt some Interest in the quaxrcSL TVi<^ Oe^ss^ ^i \S^^ ^dnd 
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blew the snow contmnally in the eyes of the Lancastrians^ and when 
the battle had raged through a great part of the night and till noon 
of the following day, the Yorkists had secured a complete victory. 
Again, the greatest names of the nobility are mentioned among the 
slain. Northumberland fell in the battle, Devonshire and Wiltshire 
were beheaded after it, and many reports speak of £rom 28,000 to 
33,000 men left dead upon the field.^ Hqiry and his Queen, with 
Somerset and Exeter, fled into Scotland, and purchased such assistance 
as that country could give in the midst of its own intestine com- 
motions by a promise of Berwick and Carlisle. Edward now felt 
safe on his throne, and returned to London, where the joy was great. 
There, in November, he met his first Parliament, by toium 
whom the three last monarchs were declared usurpers, ^^JiMMttt 
and the acts of their reigns annihilated, with the exception of such 
judicial decisions as would if repealed have thrown the country into 
confusion. All the great leaders of the Lancastrian party were 
attainted, and their property confiscated. The session closed with a 
personal address of thanks from the King to the Commons, an 
unusual occurrence, and marking the political position of the House of 
York. 

Meanwhile, Margaret had been seeking assistance £rom her own 
country, France ; but Louis, busy in his own afi^Eurs and ^^^ Ytn^ 
content with the enforced neutrality of England, only Jj^p !«««»"» 
gave her a small sum of money, and allowed Peter de wuT ^ 
Brez6, Seneschal of Normandy, to enlLst troops for her. ****• 
With these forces she succeeded in capturing the three northern 
fortresses of Bamborough, Dunstanburgh and Alnwick. But before 
the end of the year, the two first of these were recovered, and Edward 
was so strong, that even Somerset and Percy deserted to his side. Again, 
the next year, the Queen with De Brez6 attempted in vain to reli^ 
Alnwick. Her fleet was wrecked, and with difficulty she made Jbfif 
way back to Scotland. But, though beaten, her cause was still aliVi^ 
In various parts of the country, disturbances ieihowed themselves. 
The clergy missed the favour they had received:&om the Lancastrians ; 
and, in tiie beginning of the following year, the Percies and Somerset 
had gone back to their own party, and renewed attempts were made 
upon the North of England, But Warwick's brother ^^ ^^ 
Montague, at Hedgeley Moor, and again at Hexham, Hazbun. 
destroyed their forces, and both Percy and Somerset met "^"^ **** 
their death. This was the flecoiid'Di3[k& dl^oTsxsxe^Ni ^V^V^&w ^bs^\t^ 
2 iruiiAinofW<»ceit«t,lLO'iivv«c»v^\»V^«X.^«^)^. 
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these wars. He was succeeded by his brother Edmund. A greater 
prize was the Eang, who, after hiding for some time, was captured, in 
1465, in Yorkshire, and brought with all signs of indignity to London. 
He was there, however, properly taken care of in the Tower. 

Supported by his Commons, who granted him the wool tax and 
tonnage and poundage for life. King Edward seemed firmly seated 
on the throne. He was essentially a popular king. He sat and 
judged on his own Eling's Bench, talked familiarly with the people, 
and allowed the Commons to pass popular measures of finance, 
without regard to their want of wisdom. A revocation of grants 
Bdwtrd'i popa- £>^om the Crown was made, but with exceptions which 
ur government, rendered it nugatoiy ; the importation of foreign com 
or foreign merchandise was forbidden. The aixangement of the 
staple, by which wool and cloth could be sold only at Calais, and for 
bullion or ready money, was re-established; and still further to 
uphold the current theory of the day, and to keep gold and silver in 
Apnrent the countiy. Strict Sumptuary laws were passed. Abroad, 

■eoinityof hii too, all Seemed peaceful The Pope had acknowledged 
the new King. France was too busy to interfere. With 
the rest of Europe treaties of amity were set on foot ; and even with 
Scotland a long truce was made. 

But the King had a weakness of character which destroyed his fine 
position. He was a slave to his passions ; and now, regardless of all 
prudence, though various royal matches were suggested, especially one 
with Bona of Savoy, the sister of the French Queen, he was carried 
Deatro ed b away by his admiration for Elizabeth Woodville, the 
hi! mMTiage, daughter of Jacquetta, the Duchess Dowager of Bedford, 
***** and Bichaid Woodville, Lord Bivers, and the widow of Sir 

John Grey, a strong Lancastrian partisan. On the 29th of Septem- 
ber, in spite of the opposition which he could not but have expected, 
the King was publicly married in the chapel at Beading. Had not 
the King recognised the weakness of the nobility, caused by the 
slaughters of the late wars, he would scarcely have ventured on a 
marriage so much beneath him. As it was, the few great nobles who 
remained were deeply hurt, and Edward found himself obliged to 
make the best of his plebeian marriage. An unusually ostentatious 
and solemn coronation was held, and an air of aristocracy given to 
the ceremony by the presence of his wife's relative, John of Luxem- 
bourg. His other measures for the same purpose were not so well 
judged. The marriage might have been pardoned had it not brought 
with it the elevation of the wliole oi l\ife Qpol^cdlv^ ijasmStj^^V^-n^^Jaa 
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King thought it necessary to raise in social rank. Her father was 
made an Earl, and given in succession the o£Qices of udxiMoftiit 
Constable and Treasurer, and this at the expense of woodTiHw. 
the nobles who were then holding those places. Her brother 
Anthony, a man of great accomplishments, was given the daughter, 
inheritance, and titles of Lord Scales. Another brother, John, at the 
age of twenty, was married, it is to be presumed, chiefly for interested 
reasons, to the old Duchess of Norfolk, who was nearly eighty. Her 
five sisters found husbands among the noblest of the Yorkist party.^ 
The displeasure of the Nevilles did not, however, at first show itself, 
and Warwick stood godfather to the young Princess Elizabeth. Their 
position indeed was still one of enormous influence; George, the 
youngest brother, was Chancellor and Archbishop of York; p^^^ of um 
tohis thirdbrother, John of Montague, hadbeen given the "•»u»m. 
property and title of the Fercies, and he was now Earl of Northumber- 
land ; and Warwick, Warden of the Western Marches of Scotland, and 
in the receipt of public income said to amount to 80,000 crowns, was 
the most popular man in the country. He lived with an ostentatious 
splendour, which threw all his rivals into the background.' Never- 
theless the marriage, and the formation of the new nobility conse- 
quent on it, began to divide England into new parties : on the one 
side, such as were left of the old nobility ; on the other, the new. It 
was plain that the Nevilles, pledged though they were to the Yorkist 
side, would sooner or later side with their order against the King 
and his new friends. A still more important cause of quarrel existed 
in the difference between their foreign policy and that nQtrf^mA 
of the Sling. The House of Burgundy and Louis XI. of '^'^g^ J^ 
France were constant rivals; and while Warwick and ofsdwud. 
the Nevilles inclined towards a French alliance, thus ^^^* 
deserting the old policy of the Yorkists, Edward, seeing the advantages 
he would reap in a mercantile point of view, lent a willing ear to 
the advances of Charles, known afterwards as Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, who was now demanding his sister Margaret as his wife. 
As a contingent advantage he knew that he would find in the Bur- 
gundian Prince a ready acknowledgment of his title to the crown of 

I Stafford, the yotmg Duke of Baddngham; the heir of Bonrchier, Earl of Essex; 
Fitz>Alan, Earl of Anmdel; Lord Strange of Enokyn; and Lord Herbert Thomas 
Grey, her son by her first marriage, was engaged to the daughter and heiress of the 
Duke of Exeter, the King's niece. 

s "Every tayem was ftiU of his meat^ for who that had axL^ ««L<afs&Ss!&3akKK^*ak>&iax 
house, he should have had u macih Boddeu viA lOMfc »a\A n^^gF^ ^»rci^«vsa^ "^-^^s**^ 
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France, which he still had some thought of making good. On thd letam 
of Warwick from a Mendly embassy to France, he found an alliance 
with Burgundy already concluded. The Count de la Boche, the natural 
brother of Charles, had appeared in England on the pretext of fighting a 
chivalrous duel with Anthony, Lord Scales ; and had apparently ar- 
ranged the marriage between Charles and Margaret which was consum- 
mated early in the following year. It would seem that this had been 
done contmry to the will ef the Nevilles ; for just before the arrival of 
De la Eoche, at the opening of Parliament, Warwick was absent, and 
the King had suddenly deprived the Archbishop of York of his chan- 
cellorship, which he had given to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

With these causes of quarrel, Warwick and the Nevilles fell back 
DefeetiMi of i^to their old position of opposition to the Crown ; and 
thaNevfflei. more Completely to reproduce the often-repeated state 
of English politics, succeeded in securing a Flantagenet Prince as 
their nominal leader. The Duke of Clarence, Edward's brother, was 
induced, in spite of the King's prohibition, to go to Calais, and th^re 
marry Isabella, Warwick's daughter. This ominous union soon pro- 
duced fruits. The lower orders — those orders that are below the 
burgher class — cared but little for the name of the ruler ; it was 
much the same to them whether Lancastrian or Yorkist was on the 
throne, their interests were confined to evils which pressed upon 
themselves. They were therefore ready instruments in the hands of the 
opposition. And upon a quarrel upon some Church dues, the men 
Popular riiiiigi of the northern counties rose under a popular leader, 
SST**^ j^obert Hilyard, commonly called Robin of Redesdale. 
1469. The insurgents soon found nobler leaders. Lords 

Latimer and Fitz-Hugh, relations of Warwick, and Sir John Corners 
appeared at their head, and with 60,000 men marched southward, 
declaring that Warwick alone could save the country, complaining 
that the money wrung from the people was squandered upon the 
Queen's relatives, and demanding the disTnisflal of the new coun- 
sellors, such as Herbert, Stajfford, and Audley. At the same time, 
Warwick and his brothers promised the men of Kent that they would 
appear at their head to make demands similar to those of the northern 
insurgents. Herbert, who had just beaten Jasper Tudor with the 
last remnant of the Lancastrians in Wales, and received his title of 
Earl of Pembroke, and Humphrey StafiEbrd, who had been made Earl 
of Devonshire, advanced against the rebels ; but quarrelling between 
themselves, they were defeated, and Pembroke beheaded, while 
ahoiily after^ Elvers and Sir John WoodviUe, the Queen's father and 
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biother, were captured and met the same fate. It was Bufficiently 
plain that Warwick had instigated this rebellion. The destruction 
of his chief enemies made his power for the time paiamonnt. He 
even kept Edward for a short period prisoner in his castle of Middle- 
ham. But his disapprobation of the Gk>Yemment had not yet gone so 
feur as to make him wish for a return of the Lancastrians. And when 
that party again raised its standard in the North, he felt himself 
unable to cope with it without the King's assistance, and therefore 
released him. A complete pardon was granted to the Nevilles, and 
apparent harmony again reigned. 

But it must have been obvious to all parties that it was but 
a temporary truce.^ Had Clarence been a man of more aiannoet 
ability, Warwick would probably have put him on the wwAmm drivw 



throne. Failing bim, it began to be plain to the Earl the ^ 



that it was only by connection with the Lancastrian 
party that he could hope finally to triumph over his enemies — the 
new nobility. A new insurrection broke out in Lincoln, against 
the oppressions of the royal tax-gatherers. The insurgents, find- 
ing themselves no better off under the new dynasty than they 
had been before, declared for King Henry. At their head was 
young Sir Robert Wells. The King, not yet aware of Warwick's 
designs, under promise of pardon drew Lord Wells (Sir Eoberf s 
father) and Sir Thomas Dymock from the sanctuary, and kept them 
as hostages, and intrusted Warwick and Clarence with wdia'nMiioB. 
the duty of collecting troops to repress the insurgents. ^^^^ 
They collected troops, indeed, but did not suppress the insurgents ; 
and the King discovered that they were acting in imion with Sir 
Eobert Wells. He at once put Dymock and Wells to death, routed 
the insurgents near Empingham in Butland, at a battle known by 
the name of ''Lose Coat Field,** and turned his arms against 
Clarence and Warwick, who had been seeking assistance in vain £rom 
his brother-in-law Stanley in Lancashire. They did not await his 
coming, but rapidly fled through Devonshire to France. Sir Robert 
Wells, anxious to revenge his father, had driven matters on too hastily 
for the success of the conspiracy. Warwick had always ngu of 
been anxious for a French alliance, and was therefore ^«»*«k- 
well received by Louis, who felt that there was now but little chance 

1 Even ordinary observers saw this. " I cannot teU what wiU fiJl of the world, for 
the King verily is disposed to go into Lincolnshire, and my Lord of Warwick, as it is 
supposed, shall go with the King; some men say that his going shall do good, vat 
some say that it doth harm."— FaiCoii Xefteri. 
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of peace with England except by restoration of the Lancastrians. 
He therefore contrived to bring the Earl and Margaret together ; and 
the old enemies, finding that they had in common their hatred to 
the new nobility and their views of foreign politics, agreed to forget 
their old differences, and made a treaty by which Ann Neville was 
to marry the Prince of Wales, upon whom the throne was settled. 
Failing him it was to pass to Clarence. This treaty, which put 
Clarence's claims in the background, did not please him ; and, 
utterly without principle, he at once opened negotiations with hia 
brother, although he did not as yet openly join him. 

In spite of all the warnings which he received from Burgundy, 
Edward remained in a condition of false security, even allowing 
Montague to retain his offices in England. He was absent &om 
London in the North, when the Queen, Warwick and Clarence 
landed in Devonshire, issued a proclamation calling on the nation, to 
arm, and soon found themselves surrounded by a sufficient army. 
So far did Edward carry his want of suspicion, that Montague, who 
at once declared for the Bed Bose, as nearly as possible captured him 
Warwick ** dinner in the neighbourhood of Doncaster ; he had 

retmu and n- just time to escape, and fled (not without danger from a 
crowns Hflmy. Hanseatic fleet) to Flanders. Warwick and his friends 
proceeded to London, drew the old King from the Tower, and 
re-crowned him with all ceremony. A Parliament assembled on the 
26th of November. All the Acts of Edward's reign were annulled, 
and a general change took place in property and offices. It marks 
the effect of the fusion of parties, that this revolution, unlike most 
of the events of this war, was abnost bloodless. Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, who had rendered himself hateful by his severity as 
Constable, was almost the only victim. 

Though on many grounds (personal hatred to Warwick, sympathy 
sdwtrdfcta with Edward's enmity to France, and mercantile and 
JjJJ^JJ^ family reasons) the Duke of Burgundy would have been 

i«7i. naturally attached to the House of York, this friend- 

ship was of new growth, and could not make him forget his long 
connection with the House of Lancaster. It was therefore with 
much difficulty that Edward got &om him a small pecuniary assist- 
ance. With such as it was, however, he collected about 2000 men, 
and took, what at first sight appears, the foolhardy step of landing 
at Bavenspur in Yorkshire. But he knew that he had friends in his 
enemy's camp. At first, declaring, in imitation of Henry lY., that 
he onlj came to claim his rights as Duke of York, he passed un- 
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molested through Torkshiie, where Montague was. Even Warwick, 
who lay in the midland counties, watched his progress unmoved. 
He had received letters from Clarence, begging him not to stir till he 
joined him with reinforcements. But when Clarence cur«Bc«j©iM 
took the field, it was not Warwick, but Edward to ui** 
whom he went Strong enough now again to assume the name of 
King of England, Edward marched to London, where the Arch- 
bishop of York had tried in vain to raise enthusiasm for the Lancas- 
trian King. Too late, Warwick found that he had been deceived, 
and he also marched towards London. Edward met g^^y^^, 
hiTn with inferior forces in the neighbourhood of Bamet, samet. 
and there a battle was fought, in which Warwick was ^^^ ^*' 
entirely defeated, and himself and Ms brother Montague killed. 
Probably the great bulk of the people cared but little who was 
their ruler. York's army was very small — ^less than 10,000 men. A 
series of accidents gave him the victory. The indifference of the 
nation, weary of the squabble, explains the rapid success of these 
revolutions. 

Meanwhile, the day before the battle. Queen Margaret had landed 
at Weymouth. For the moment^ the true Lancastrians were almost 
glad when they heard that they were rid of their new 
Yorkist ally. The Queen's generals intended to march "■''^■'^ '•'**»• 
through Wales, there make a junction with Jasper Tudor, who was 
collecting forces, and thence move to their strongholds in the North. 
Edward divined their plan, and pushed rapidly across England, to 
secure if possible Gloucester and the valley of the Severn. The 
armies encountered at Tewkesbury, where the Queen had ^^^^ ^^ 
taken a strong position among the abbey buildings and Tewiuiiyary. 
the neighbouring enclosures. Again the superior skill ■^*- 
of Edward secured the victory to his much inferior forces. The few 
remaining Lancastrian nobles, the Prince of Wales, Devonshire, Lord 
John Beaufort, and others, fell upon the field. The Duke of 
Somerset, the fourth and last of the Beauforts, was executed after it 
Margaret and some others were taken prisoners. 

There was one other danger, and then the Lancastrian party seemed 
destroyed for ever. The Bastard of Falconbridge suddenly appeared 
with a considerable fleet before London. The gallant defence of the 
citizens, and the arrival of assistance from the King, sdwam's 
thwarted this last effort, and Edward returned in triumph, trimaiAMii 
having proved the stability of the house of York. His Mudw of 
arrival was immediately followed by the secret mur- ^"^^ 
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der of King Heniy, one of those dark deeds whicli has been at- 
tributed without much ground to Edward's brother^ Bichard of 
Gloucester. A bloody court of justice held in Canterbury, for the 
punishment of the Kentish men, closed this revolution of eleven 
weeks. On the subsequent death of Holland, Earl of Exeter, whose 
body was found upon the sea in the Straits of Dover, there were but 
two important members of the Lancastrian party left. These were 
Oxford, and Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembrok^ who made good their 
escape to Brittany, whence Jasper's nephew subsequently returned 
to England in that expedition which terminated in Bosworth field. 
The clergy and the lesser nobles, seeing farther contest useless, made 
their peace with the reigning house, and received pardons, and after 
Parliament had re-established the Torkist dynasty, the wars of the 
Boses seemed to be at an end, and England at peace. 

But the house of York was now to feel that ineradicable evil which 
beset the Plantagenets. The princes of the fiEunily could not agree. 
GUnnoe'i Clarence had already occupied the position of chief of 
JJ^^^*' the opposition. He had already joined in the struggle 

1176. between the old and new nobiLi^ as the partisan of ^e 
former party. Bichard, a man of far greater ability, and of a reflec- 
tive turn of mind, was in his heart inclined in the same direction. 
For the present, however, he saw his advantage in remaining the true 
and very efficient assistant of his brother Edward, by whom he had 
been intrusted with the government of the North. Clarence, incap- 
able of being a great party leader, showed his disposition in lesser 
matters, and quarrelled with both his brothers. He had himself 
married Warwick's eldest daughter, Isabella, and was anxious to 
appropriate all the great Warwick possessions. When Bichard, 
therefore, determined upon marrying Anne, the younger sister, he 
hid the young lady, who is said to have been discovered by her lover 
in the dress of a servant-maid, and when he was unable to prevent 
the marriage, refused to divide the inheritance. A fierce quaml was 
the consequence, and it required the intervention of Parliament to 
secure an equitable division of the property. Thus embroiled with 
one brother, the Duke of Clarence speedily fell out with the other. 
On the death of his wife in 1476, he turned his thoughts to a second 
With Edward, marriage with Mary of Burgundy, who became, on the 

1177. death of Charles the Bold at Nancy in 1477, the heiress 
of his vast dominions. Edward prevented the marriage. In the first 
place, he would have much disliked to see his brother, on whom he had 
not the smallest reliance, powerful in Burgundy, and again, the Queen, 
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and the Qaeen's party of the new nobility, were anxious that Mary 
should be married to the Earl of Elvers. The breach between the 
brothers was complete, and Edward, who never knew 
pity, only watched for an opportunity to rid himself of 
Clarence. The occasion chosen was trivial enough, but very 
characteristic of that age. A gentleman of Clarence's household, 
called Burdett, had uttered some angry words against the King. 
He was shortly after tried for necromancy, and as in the course of 
the inquiry it appeared that, among other acts of magic, he had cast 
the Song's horoscope, he was condemned to death. With this 
verdict Clarence violently interfered. Edward was now able to 
charge him with interfering with tiie course of justice. He was 
impeached and tried before the House of Lords. The King in person 
was his accuser, and after a hot personal quarrel, in which the King 
charged him with all sorts of ungrateful acts of treason, 20. ^^ib. 
he was condemned to death in 1478. A petition of the "^• 
Commons, always at the command of Edward, removed the King's 
last scruple, and Clarence disappeared privately at the Tower, 
drowned it is said in a butt of Malmsey wine. 

These quarrels had occupied several years, but meanwhile matters 
of more national interest had also engaged Edward's attention. 
Charles the Bold was full of vast plans for increasing his possessions, 
and with the Duke of Brittany alone of the peers of France, resisted 
the centralizing policy of Louis XI. He found no great Bdw»rd joiu 
difficulty in enlisting Edward in a coalition against that SSS ^mfff 
King. As early as 1472, the war had been spoken of i«7b. 
as probable. It did not actually take place till 1475, after a treaty- 
had been made by which Lorraine, Bar, and other districts lying 
between Burgundy and Flanders were to be given to the Duke, 
while Edward was content to stipulate for the acknowledgment of 
his title as King of France, and a formal coronation at Eheims. The 
war, begun on such feeble conditions, had a disgraceful conclusion. 
Money, of which Edward was very fond, was scraped together, chiefly 
by the personal application of the King for loans known as benevo- 
lences, and a considerable army landed hi France. But Edward did 
not meet with the reception he had expected. Charles, whose mind was 
incapable of carrying out the vast schemes that it planned, was engaged 
in war in other parts of lus dominions, and brought no Faunre of iiis 
help to his ally. The gates of Peronne were shut against «p«<Mtion. 
him. St. Quentin, which Charles had told him would be given up 
to him by the Constable of St. Pol, opened fire u^oil l^^ ^xa^ss^^. 

I. X 
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Provisions were scantily supplied, and Louis, "who well knew the 
character of his invader, saw his opportunity. At a private inter- 
view with the herald who brought the declaration of war, he bribed 
him, and won from him the hint that he might apply successfully 
either to Stanley or to Howard, counsellors high in Edward's favour. 
He took the hint, found those Lords ready recipients of his bribes, 
threw Amiens open, and supplied the English army lavishly with 
Treaty of ^^^^ > *^^ shortly persuaded Edward to arrange terms 

Peoquigiii. at a personal interview at Pecquigni. He was thoroughly 

^^ *'• afraid of the English soldiers, but rated them very low 

as diplomatists, and, as his manner was when he had great objects in 
view, was lavish with his money. A yearly pension, the expenses of 
the war, 50,000 crowns as a ransom for Margaret, and handsome 
bribes judiciously given to the chief members of the King's Council, 
secured the withdrawal of the English army. At the same time it 
was arranged that the Dauphin should marry the Princess Elizabeth. 
It mattered Httle to him, having now the English King in his pay, 
that the English to cover their disgrace spoke of the money payments 
as tribute, and that Edward continued to bear the title of the King 
of France. Nothing can give a better view of the despicable charac- 
ter of that new nobility on which Edward rested, than the readiness 
with which they accepted the French King's bribes. 

The chief objects of Edward's life were, to collect money to be 
Ambitions Spent in magnificent debauchery, and to secure the 

SSSS-'L position of his house by great marriages for his 
hisdaughtera. daughters. He had thus arranged for the marriage 
of Elizabeth, his eldest, with the Dauphin of France ; Mary was to 
have been married to the King of Denmark ; Cicely to the eldest 
son of James III. of Scotland ; Katherine to the son of the King of 
Castile ; and Anne was destined for the son of Maximilian of 
Austria, who by his marriage with Mary of Burgundy had become 
the possessor of that duchy. None of these marriages took effect. The 
events connected with some of them fill up the remainder of the 
reign. 

James III. of Scotland was a man much like Edward, a product 
AfHw In of the renaissance at that time making its way in England. 

*«®***»*- Addicted to art in all its forms, he had surrounded him- 

self with artists, and ennobled members of the lower orders, and had 
tstranged all the old nobility. At the head of the discontented party 
was the King's brother, the Duke of Albany. Although James had 
already received some of the dowry of the English PrincesS| in 
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conBequence probably of some French intrigaes^ he seemed inclined 
to withdraw from the engagement. Therefore, when Albany, a 
fugitive from Scotland, sought his protection, Edward b^,^^^ „.. 
determined to support him and his party, and, finally, poartoAibMiy. 
made a treaty with him at Fotheringay, in which he ***** 
spoke of him as King Alexander. He obtained from him a promise 
of homage, and of the cession of Berwick and some other districts. 
Albany. also engaged to marry the Princess Cicely, who was to 
be tnuisferred to him, although previously engaged to the son of the 
Scotch King. An invasion of Scotland under Bichard of Gloucester, 
and a conspiracy which broke out at the Bridge of Lauder, where 
James's favourite, Cochrane, was hanged, seemed for a moment to 
raise Albany to the summit of his ambition. But the Scotch had no 
intention of changing the succession to the throne, or suffering their 
kingdom to be in any way dependent on England. They restored 
Albany his property, but also returned tlie dowry of Cicely, and 
intimated that the match was entirely broken off. The En^und oMidiu 
advantage that the English gained from the whole affair B"''***- 
was the much disputed town of Berwick. 

The arrangements for the marriage between Elizabeth and the 
Dauphin were equally unsuccessful Although that Princess had 
assumed the name of the Dauphiness, Louis was in no hurry to 
complete the marriage, and had indeed directed his views elsewhere. 
In 1477, Mary of Burgundy had married Maximilian the Archduke 
of Austria ; and now Edward engaged to join him against France 
upon condition of receiving from him the same pension as Louis had 
paid him since PecquignL But, as usual, Louis' diplomacy got the 
better of Edward's. Mary of Burgundy died in 1482, and the French 
King contrived to make a treaty with Maximilian, by which the 
Dauphin, deserting Elizabeth, engaged himself to Margaret, the 
heiress of Burgundy. Edward was vowing vengeance at this trick, 
and speaking of a new invasion of France, when he died on the 9th 
of April, worn out probably by his self-indulgence. 

His personal beauty, his success in war, the familiarity of his 
manners, his splendid household, and the share which he j^^^^^^., ^^u^ 
allowed himself to take in the commercial enterprise of hii dumetw. 
the day, endeared Edward to the burgher class, and ^^^^ 
rendered him on the whole a popular monarch. But beneath this 
splendid exterior there existed a pitiless cruelty, a selfishness which 
sought its gratification in unbounded license, and which was ready to 
crush relentlessly any, however nearly related to himself, who 
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crossed his path. The mixture of sensuality, love of the new state 
of society, mingled with political selfishness and cruelty, remind us 
rather of the character of an Italian tyrant than of an English king. 
The character of the monarchy which he estahlished was alBO 
different from that which had hitherto been seen in England. It has 
been usual to name the reign of Henry YII. as that in which this 
change began. It is true that that Prince and his successors 
completed it ; but already there are visible all the elements of that 
peculiar despotic government resting upon popular favour, which is 
the characteristic of the Tudor rule. In all respects Edward is the 
popular King. The old nobility had for the most part been 
destroyed. As around the Buonapartes of modem time, a new 
nobiHty of relatives or personal Mends of the King had begun to be 
called into existence. The balance of the Constitution had been 
changed by the removal of the Baronage, the great check on the 
royal po^er, which now stood, as it were, fsice to face with the 
Commons, who were as yet unfitted to make head against it. The 
practice of tampering with the elections had ruined the independence 
of Parliament The Church, no longer in sympathy with the nation, 
sought to secure their wealth by devotion to the Crown. The King 
thus found no class sufficiently strong to check his prerogative. For 
a time, therefore, the constitutional advance of the preceding century 
was lost, and the government of England was practically despotism. 
At the same time, as the disturbances caused by the Wars of the Boses 
were not yet wholly over, and a short period of rapid revolutions 
intervenes before the final establishment of the constitutional change 
now begun, it is more convenient to adopt the old division, and to 
place the epoch of the new monarchy at Uie Battle of Bosworth. 
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EDWABD v. was between twelve and thirteen when he came to 
the throne. His leign, which lasted from the 9th of April 
to the 26th of June, was entirely occupied by a short and Bdwaxd's reign 
not very intelligible revolution, which terminated in •'•▼»i«*i<»- 
the accession of his uncle, Eichard of Gloucester. On the death of 
Edward IV., the state of parties was rather complicated. In the 
period of success which followed his restoration in 1471, he had 
collected round him counsellors from all parties, although chiefly 
inclined to the new nobility. His friends were thus 
divided into three sections — ^the Queen and her family, 
the most prominent members of which were Anthony, Lord Bivers ; 
Grey, Earl of Dorset ; his brother Sir Eichard Grey, and Lord Lisle, 
who seem to have worked in unison with the Chancellor, Cardinal 
Eotheram, Archbishop of York, and Morton, Bishop of Ely : there 
were, secondly, the .new nobility, of whom Hastings and Stanley 
were the representatives : and, thirdly, «^ ^t^^xcl \sa3siiw8st ^ *^a». 
older Doblea led by Stafford, Ihikft oi ^uOcca3gMfiBi,«»^ ^^ "^.^^s. 
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Howard. Tlie two latter sections were full of jealousy of the 
Queen's party, in wMch feeling Eichard joined. But his real 
connection was with Buckingham and the old nobles. His first step 
was, by a union of the other twa parties, to overthrow the influence 
of the Queen. TMs he immediately proceeded to do. 

As the young Kir;g was being brought to London for his 
Biohard flnt corouation, under the care of Biveis and Grey, to whom 
overthrows his educatiou had been intrusted, and under whose 
Queen's party, gi^arge he had lived at Ludlow, Richard and Bucking- 
ham, with 900 men, appeared upon their line of march at North- 
ampton. Eivers and Grey, conscious of the advantage which the 
appearance of the King in London would give them, were unwilling 
to come to an open quarrel, and sent Edward forward to Stony 
Stratford, while they went to pay their respects to Gloucester, who 
had taken the oath of allegiance, and hitherto put on all the 
appearance of loyalty. The two Lords were taken prisoners at 
Northampton, and Bichard and Buckingham suddenly advancing to 
Stratford, by the rapidity of their movements dispersed 2000 men 
who accompanied Edward, and took possession of him. The news 
spread dismay in London. The Queen, her son Bichard and her 
daughters, with Lord Lisle and the other Grey, took sanctuary at 
Westminster ; while Hastings calmed men's minds by assuring them 
of Richard's loyalty, that he had only withdrawn the King 
&om the pernicious influence of his relations, and that he would 
speedily appear with him to crown him. Upon Richard's appear- 
ance, therefore, everything at first went on in the regular order. 
Is made According to precedent, Bichard was appointed Pro- 

protector. tector or President of the Council, With the exception 

of the removal of Botheram, and the appointment of Russell, Bishop 
of Lincoln, in his place, no important changes were made, and the 
Parliament was summoned, and the coronation appointed for mid- 
summer. 

Having thus vanquished one party, Richard determined to get rid 
Quarrels with of his Other rivals also, and to rest exclusively upon 
the new nobles. Buckingham and the old nobles. The coronation was 
settled for the 22nd of June, when suddenly Richard despatched a 
messenger. Sir Richard Ratcliffe, to the North, where he was much 
beloved, bidding the people hasten to his aid, as the Queen was aim- 
ing at the life of himself and Buckingham, There is no proof of any 
such conspiracy. But the quarrel between the two sections of the 
Council is marked by the fact that they met apart, Hastings and his 
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followers at St Paul's, Eichard, Buckingham, and their friends, at 
Crosby Place. They were however all joined on the I3th of June 
in the Tower, when Richard suddenly appeared with angry and 
suspicious countenance, charged the Queen and Jane Shore, the 
King's mistress, who now lived with Hastings, with aiming at his life 
by sorcery, in proof of which he exhibited one of his arms, which was 
smaller than the other, and included Hastings in the charge. At a 
given signal armed men entered the chamber, and Hast- ^,^,^1,^. ^^^ 
ings, Stanley, and the Bishops of York and Ely, were ud &ai of 
apprehended. Hastings was beheaded without trial on "" '*^* 
the spot. 

This cowp c^itat was immediately followed up. The people were 
summoned to the Tower, where Buckingham and Richard appeared in 
rusty armour, as though in their extreme necessity they had taken it 
from the armoury. Jane Shore was compelled to do penance through 
the streets of London. The Queen was persuaded by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to surrender the young Prince Richard. And news 
arrived that, both in the North and in Wales, the people had risen for 
Richard. At the same time Grey and Rivers, hitherto kept prisoners 
in Northampton, were beheaded. It only remained for Richard to 
find some pretext for assuming the crown. He felt the necessity of 
forestalling the coronation, which would probably have withdrawn 
from him the protectorate, and have brought a commission of regency 
into power. On the very day that the coronation was to have been 
held. Dr. Shaw, brother of the Mayor of London, was put up to 
preach at Paul's Cross. He took for his text, "The imperfect 
branches shall be broken off, their fruit unprofitable,** 1 and proceeded 
to expatiate upon the lax life of the late King ; and Richard, «ifh 
moreover, to renew the charge which Clarence had once SS^mSSm 
made, that that King was himself illegitimate. As for «»• crown. 
the present Princes, he asserted that they too were bastards. Accord- 
ing to him, before Edward's marriage with Elizabeth Woodville, he 
had been engaged to Lady Eleanor Talbot; by the laws of the 
Church, therefore, his subsequent marriage was void, and the King 
and his brothers illegitimate. He drew attention to the want of 
resemblance between Richard of York and Edward IV., and the close 
likeness which existed, on the other hand, between Richard and the 
Protector. At this moment the Protector made his appearance, expect- 
ing that the crowd would cry, " Long live. King Richard I " But the 
charges were too new and surprising ; he was received in perfect 

I Wisdom lY. 6. 
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silence. The failure of this attempt induced him to repeat it ; and 
two days after, Buckingham came to Guildhall, and there addressed 
the people in a similar strain. He was determined to take no refusal, 
and upon a few cries of approbation, commanded the people to follow 
him to Baynard's Castle, where Richard then was. The ParHament 
was just assembling, a number of Lords and representatives from the 
Commons joined the crowd, and enabled him with some show of 
truth to draw up a petition called '^ The choice and prayer of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and the Commons of England," in 
which, i^ter recapitulating his story, he requested Bichard to accept 
the crown. After some show of resistance, Bichard accepted the 
petition, and took solemn possession of the throne at Westminster 
Abbey on the 26th. That this choice was by no means unanimoxus 
is plain from the order issued, commanding the inhabitants of London 
to keep within their houses after ten o'clock, and forbidding tiie 
wearing of arms. 

Having once secured the throne, the object of Bichard seems to 
BUhMd'ipoUey ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^> as fsuT as possible, the wounds 
ofooadiution. that the war had made. John Lord Howard was the 
one of his followers whose reward was the most striking. His 
mother having been a Mowbray, he was made Duke of Norfolk and 
hereditary Mt^shal of England. The prisoners the Eang had taken, 
in company with Hastings, were released, and with strange and rash 
magnanimity, Stanley was given the of&ce of Constable of England, 
while Morton of Ely, an old Lancastrian, whose influence he seems to 
have underrated, was sent to reside in a castle in the West of England. 
He even caused the body of Henry VL to be removed from Chertsey 
Abbey to Windsor, as though the breach between the families was 
healed. The King was crowned in London, and then proceeded to make 
His itroiig a progress through England. He had every reason to 
po«**i<«- think his position was a good one. The people every- 

where received him with a fair show of good-wilL In York, where he 
was a second time crowned, his reception was enthusiastic. His foreign 
relations were also promising. It is true that the recognition of 
France was somewhat brief and grudging ; but with the young Philip 
of Burgundy there was an amicable correspondence ; while Queen 
Isabella of Castile congratulated him heartily on having removed the 
stain of his brother's degrading marriage, and desired a close alliance 
with him against France, the chief reason perhaps of her show of 
affection. 

But, though all at first seemed so promising, Richard soon learnt 
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£hat it was not for him to pass unopposed into the position of a 
peaceful governor of a united England. The injury he ^e^k pointi 
had done the memory of his late brother, the cold- ^^ 
heartedness with which he had pushed aside the nephew of whom he 
was the guardian, and who with his brother was kept in secret con- 
finement in the Tower, revived the old affection with which the South 
of England had regarded Edward lY. Moreover, the Queen's party 
was not destroyed, while Bichard's own generosity had left at liberty 
supporters of the old state of affairs. Consequently the whole South 
of England, from Kent to Devonshire, showed signs of MudreoiioB in 
an intended insurrection. ***• *^"**»- 

It was just at this moment, and perhaps in the hope of removing 
those around whom disaffection might centre, that the King caused 
the report to be spread that the young Princes had disap- DeAth of tiM 
peaied from the Tower. It is needless to enter into a w»«^ 
discussion as to their fate. The picturesque story which represents 
them as smothered beneath their bedclothes is the creation of the 
ne3ct age. Indeed, the popular view of the events of this reign and 
of the character of Eichard is derived almost wholly from Sir 
Thomas More's life of him. All that contemporary writers mention 
is that the Princes disappeared, and were probably killed. Comines, 
the French historian, an excellent observer, says simply that Richard 
had the Princes killed in the Tower. And the fact that all those 
who had the charge of them, even down to Forest, the warden, were 
rewarded, makes it almost impossible that this should not have been 
the case. 

The effect was not what Richard expected. The friends of his late 
brother and of the Queen became still more anxious to preserve the 
old stock, and, probably at the suggestion of Morton, a Lancastrian 
who had found favour in Richard's sight, the project of a marriage 
between Edward's daughter Elizabeth ?and the yoimg pi«t)eet«d 
Richmond began to be discussed. The conspiracy soon SSbS Md 
proved to be very widespread, and it must have been a wdunond. 
terrible surprise to Richard to hear that his chief friend and accom- 
plice, Buckingham, had declared for the house of Lancaster. That 
nobleman's motives are not clear, but he probably found that the 
party of the old nobility, of which he was the leader, was no better 
off under Richard than it had been under Edward. like other 
men of a tyrannical turn of mind, Richard had found his Defection of 
chief support in obsequious followers, and Ratcliffe, »«"»*»»"»• 
Catesby, and Lovel were his real advisers and friends. The Duke^ 
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therefore, an unprincipled and very ambitious man, tliouglit he saw 
his advantage in becoming a principal agent in the restoration of 
the exiled house. It is probable, also, that the influence and skill of 
Morton, with whom he had been in communication, may have had 
something to do with it. 

News was also brought to Bichard that the young Eichmond, who 
after Tewkesbury had fled with his uncle to Brittany, and had there 
Bidmioiid'i flnt become the centre of the Lancastrian party, was medi- 
invadon. tating a descent on England. Bichard displayed his 

usual energy. He called on the men of York, on whom he could 
rely, to meet him at Leicester ; hastily wrote to the Archbishop of 
York to send him the Great Seal, an unconstitutional act which 
BusseU did not resist ; put a price on the head of Buckingham ; and 
appointed, as though sure of victory, a vice-constable to superintend 
any summary executions that might be necessary. Meanwhile, Kent, 
Surrey, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Devon had risen, and Grey, Lord 
Dorset, had declared for Henry Tudor in Exeter. It was the inten- 
tion of Buckingham, who was in Wales, to form a junction with the 
Southern leaders. For this purpose it was necessary to cross the 
Severn. But Sir Humphrey Stafford had broken the bridges, the 
Death of floods Were out, and the river impassable. His Welsh 

2g^*J2e*^ followers deserted, and Buckingham was obliged to 
oonspiracr. fly. He sought a refuge with a dependant of his own in 
Shropshire, of the name of Banister, by whom he was betrayed. 
Alter vain entreaties for a personal interview with Bichard, and for a 
legal trial, he was summarily executed. Bichmond's part of the 
conspiracy l^ad been an equal failure. His fleet had been scattered 
by a storm. He himself reached Plymouth, but the news of the 
failure of Buckingham, and the appearance of the King in the South, 
before whose approach aU the gatherings of the rebels dissolved, 
induced him to return to Brittany. 

Again undisputed master of England, Bichard summoned a Parlia- 
pariiameat meut to meet him in January. As was usual when 
conAscation. ^^® partj was predominant, it proved to be devoted to 
1484. the Government. Bichard's special favourite, Catesby, 

was chosen for speaker, and all Bichard's claims to the throne were 
declared to be just. Nor was this all : the oath of allegiance was 
demanded from all the adult population of England ; and a huge 
bill of attainder and confiscation, mentioning more than 500 names, 
was passed. As the King was aUowed to regrant the confiscated 
propeity, he was enabled to fill the southern counties with northern 
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proprietois devoted to his cause ; wliile witli questionable wisdom, as 
it afterwards appeared, he sought to purclmse the fidelity of the 
Stanleys, by giving to Lord Stanley, her present husband, the property 
of the Countess Margaret of Eichmond, who was included in the bill 
of attainder. 

But though defeated in his first eflForts, her son, Henry Tudor, con- 
tinued his preparations abroad. It was in vain that Eichard, by 
promising Francis of Brittany his assistance against f%^ y^ ^ 
France, and by bribing the all-powerful minister Pierre schemes of 
Landais, succeeded in procuring Henry's dismissal from ^'*™****- 
Brittany. He fled to the Court of Charles VIII. of France, where he 
was well received, and where the Lancastrian exiles gathered round 
him. Bichard felt that all his efforts were necessary to oppose this 
Piince. He collected troops, demanded ships from the siciuati's efforts 
Cinque Ports, attempted a reconciliation with the Queen *® oppose um. 
Dowager, by allowing her with her daughters to leave the sanctuary 
at Westminster, and contemplated a marriage between Attempu to 
his own son Edward and her eldest daughter Elizabeth, '^^ **" ^••^ 

a manu^ which would have been the death blow to the Lancastrian 
party. He succeeded moreover in procuring a three years' truce with 

Scotland, and the promise of a marriage between the Duke of 
Eothesay, the heir to the Scotch crown, and his niece.^ The most 
important part of his plan was frustrated by the un- Death of the 
timely death of his son, which plunged him in the SSSiTd?**** 
deepest grief. But he strove to supply his place by ciMPedheir. 
nominating his nephew John de la Pole, the Earl of Lincoln, his heir. 
Meanwhile the feeling of uneasiness increased. Lancastrian 
emissaries moved to and fro through the country. Clifford and some 
others of them were apprehended and put to death. But the evil 
was too great to admit of a speedy remedy. Libels were freely 
scattered through the country ; among others the well- oeneni 
known couplet, " The rat, the cat, and Lovd the dog, SSSl"*" 
role all England under the Hog,'' a plain allusion to i«80. 
his chief friends, Eatcliffe, Catesby and LoveL William Colling- 
boume, its author, was captured and put to death. But libels in- 
creased in number, especially when there seemed to be grounds for 
asserting that, though his wife was still living, he was himself think- 
ing of a subsequent marriage with the Princess Elizabeth of York. 
The opportune illness and death of his wife, and, it may be, the 
love* felt for him by the Princess, added such an air of truth to 

^She was the daughter of hla sister Elizabeth and the Duke of Suffolk. 

STheloveof the Princess rests upon a doubtftilletter abridged b^ B\v&\L^sl.TL&\£&!S^icv.^^^. 
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the story, that, at the instigation of his best Mends, he was induced 
to make a public contradiction of it before the Common Ooandl in 
HiirMoiineto London. His finances, too, were in disorder. Free- 
j>taeiroieBeef. handed and ostentatious, he had speedily spent the 
wealth which his brother's avarice had accumulated ; and though he 
had himself caused a bill to be passed to put an end to beneyolenoes, 
he was reduced to have recourse to that illegal method of taxation 
which the people in bitter jest termed the raising of maleyolences. 

He was however prepeured, when Bichmond, supported by the 
Biehmond uadi French, made his second attempt upon England. Bat 
atmiford. unfortiuiately for Blchard, treason was at work amoi^ 
his own followers, and the Stanleys, without principle, without 
gratitude, and with a constant eye to their own aggrandizement were 
in secret alliance with their young kiTiRman the Lancastrian Fdnoei. 
At length the invasion came. The place of landing, which had been 
kept a profound secret, was Milford Haven : for the Tudor thought 
it prudent to enlist the national prejudices of the Welsh in his favour; 
The Leopard of England and the Dragon of Wales floated side by 
ooBdnot of thA side on his standards. He advanced in safety to Shrop- 
studeyi. ^tm^ \ and the Welsh leaders joined him, as well as the 

Talbots of Shrewsbury. Bichard had assembled his forces in the 
centre of England. Northumberland brought him troops from the 
North, Howard from the South, Brackenbury from London, Norfolk 
from the East. But it was very doubtful what part the Stanleys 
would take ; and it was through the county where they were power- 
ful, both as proprietors and as the King's governors, that Biehmond 
had to pass. Lord Stanley demanded leave to go to his county ; 
but the King, whose suspicions had been raised, insisted on his 
leaving his son Lord Strange as a hostage. Pleading illness, Lord 
Stanley had refused to join Bichard, and with 6000 men retired 
• **, . before the invader, whom his brother Sir William had 

Battle of ' 

Bonrarth. now Openly joined. In August the armies approached 

Aug. 22. ^^g another in the neighbourhood of Atherstone. 

Bichard then threw aside all doubts. He ordered Lord Strange 
to be beheaded, and felt that the struggle must be a finil one. Lord 
Strange's keepers, however, thought it well to await the issue of the 
battle before carrying out the command : and in the middle of the 
struggle, Lord Stanley, who, afraid for his son's life, had kept aloof 
with his troops, suddenly joined Biehmond. This turned the 
fortunes of the day ; and in spite of the greatest personal bravery, 
Bicbard's army was completely beaten, ttndL\mna^'VS^^ 
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His character has been the subject of much discussion, nor is this 
strange. Had he lived in times of greater security, he ^^^^ , 
would have been an able and admirable governor, ahanetoraiid 
Several of the enactments of his reign attest his wisdom ^^^ 
and his love of justice. He recognized the evil of benevolences, and 
forbad them, although necessity drove him to have recourse to them. 
His efiforts were much directed to the re-establishment of justice, to 
support which he had caused a bill to be passed, to secure the respec- 
tability of jurymen, by forbidding any but freeholders to the amount of 
40s. from serving in that capacity. He restrained the lawlessness of the 
barons by the suppression of liveries ; and while promising to uphold 
the liberties of the Church, had shown that he would not allow any 
interfeience with the civil power. He had also fostered the trade of 
England by opening fresh markets for English wool both in Spain and 
in Iceland. His personal character, too, was attractive. With beauti- 
ful though peculiar features, he was liberal and at times forgiving to 
the verge of folly. He had pardoned and extended constant favour to 
the wives and families of his political victims. In spite of his strange 
charge of adultery against her, he had been always a dutiful and 
affectionate son to his mother. The gentle side of his disposition is 
perhaps shown by his passionate love of music. But the troublous 
times in which he lived called out all his worst characteristics ; and 
for political ends he had shown himself scheming, cold, and cruel ; 
while the tyrannical temperament, which could brook no opposition, 
hurried him into deeds of violence which were the proximate cause 
of his downfedL 

It is necessary, as the border-land is thus reached between modem 
civilization and that of the middle ages, to say a few p^^^j^^ ^^ 
words on the political condition of the nation, which tio& of om 
allowed of the establishment of the personal mon- '^^^^ 
archy of the Tudors, and of the social state of the people from 
which modem forms of civilization were to spring. 

During the etidier part of the Lancastrian rule, Parliament, and 
especially the House of Commons, had apparently continued to rise 
in power. The .(Constitutional growth of the fourteenth century had 
been continu^d^'The Commons had secured the unquestioned right 
of originating money bills, not to be altered by the House of Lords, 
nor discussed in the pres^ice of the King. They had secvis^ tJc^ 
light not only of recommending m "^^yStoc^^ \ss5^. ^^'^k ^ "^^^ssss^ 
SB an equal estate of thja x^bd m ^^ ^gaajsasi^ ^il^3s:«^ ^^2Sx«^>aa^ 
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succeeded during tiiie reign of Henry VI, in preventing any changes 
in the form of their petitions (which had not un&equently heen 
introduced when, after the session, the petition was enrolled), by 
bringing in complete Statutes, called Bills, to be rejected Of accepted 
as a whole, instead of their old petitions. They had, in several 
instances, practised unquestioned the right of impeachment, and 
claimed, with some degree of success, the freedom of thdr members 
from arrest, even during the recess of Parliament. But in spite 
of this apparent advance, the real power of the Parliament before 
the close of the Wars of the Boses had almost disappeared. A 
statute in the eighth year of Henry VI. limited the franchise, with 
regard to the election of knights of the shire, to freeholders of lands 
or tenements to the value of forty shillings. This at once gave an 
aristocratic tone to the House. In addition to this it had bec(»ie 
the fashion both of the nobility and of the Crown to tamper with 
the elections. With the new restricted franchise, the power dF local 
magnates in the county elections was predominant, while, as regards 
the boroughs, the sheriffs exercised a power of summoning burgesses 
from such towns only as they pleased, and it was not difficult for the 
Crown or ruling party to bring the sheriffe under their influence. 
While the House of Commons thus lost its independence, the old 
Upper House had been virtually destroyed, and the new nobility was 
by its very nature dependent on the Crown. Another most impor- 
tant element of freedom had likewise disappeared. The great 
Churchmen, to whom the liberties of England owe so much, had 
been victorious over their enemies the Lollards. In the struggle 
they had lost their sympathy with the people. Their desire for the 
spiritual welfare of the country had shrivelled to a selfish eagerness 
for the preservation of orthodoxy. They had been drawn into 
closer communication with Bome, and had begun to share its 
interests. Cardinal Beaufort, in spite of all opposition, had 
succeeded in retaining his Boman rank, and it had become habitual 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury at least should bear the title 
of Cardinal, Wesdthy, worldly and self-seeking, the leaders of 
the clergy were inclined to devote themselves to political life ; and, 
conscious of the alienation of the lower orders, and fearing for their 
property, which had already excited the envy of the laity, and which, 
while confiscation was reducing the nobles to beggary, had remained 
almost untouched, they sought employment and safety in becoming 
the devoted servants of the King. 
At the same time that the practical ef&ciency of the Parliament 
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had been decreasing, the power of the King's Council had been on 
the increase. The limits of its rights, springing as it did from the 
Concilium Ordinarium of the Flantagenet kings> had always been 
questionable, and its encroachments, in meddling with the petitions 
of the Lower House, and in issuing ordinances without the consent of 
Parliament, which had yet the authority of temporary laws, had 
been constioitly objected to by the Commons. The long minority of 
Henry VI., during which the chief direction of the Government had 
been almost unavoidably in the hands of the Council, had tended 
greatly to increase its power. 

Nevertheless, though constitutional growth had been checked, and 
the Commons had politically lost ground, the Wars of ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
^ Boses did not produce that complete exhaustion wanoftiw 
.INBd depopulation of the coimtry which might have **^**^ 
il^ieen expected. The population appears to have been little, if at all, 
decieased, the number of inhabitants was still between three and 
four millions. In fact, it must be remembered that the broken 
hostilities of these wars did not on the whole amount to much more 
than three years of actual warfare ; that the armies were in the field 
only for short consecutive periods, were usually few in number, and 
composed of imtrained men, who returned, immediately their short 
service was over, to the cultivation of the fields. Thus the destruc- 
tion and turbulence seemed to pass over the head of the great bulk 
of the population. Nor is this all. During the whole continuance 
of the war, the ordinary apparatus of justice was uninterrupted ; courts 
were held, and judges went their circuit as usual Indeed, it would 
seem to have been a period of tmusual litigation, attended no doubt 
often with violence. For as property rapidly changed hands the 
titles to it became insecure, and the process therefore by which a 
title was questioned was frequently the violent disposFiossion of the 
present holder. But still it was to the courts of law that the 
ultimate appeal was made. Again, although the loss of France and 
the exclusive attention to home politics greatly diminished the 
national strength upon the sea, trade does not appear to have been 
seriously damaged. At aU events, it was so kept alive, that upon the 
establishment of peace it revived with fresh vigour ; and we are 
told that Edward^ lY. himself engaged in the pursuit. This trait is 
characteristic not only of the man but of the time. The pursuit of 
trade had risen greatly in estimation; great traders had become 
nobles, and Su£foIk, the prime minister, was an example of the 
height to which such families might rise. From the decay of noble 
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families, and other mam pemuoieiit causes, land had been necessarily 
brought into the madcet Wealthy traders had purchased it, set up 
for landowners, tad aimjBd at the dignity of knighthood. At the 
same time, the secondary gentry of the country, taking alTantage of 
the decline of the nobility, found means in the midst of the disturb- 
ances to increase their property and influence. In spite therefore 
of the apparent insignificance of Parliament, the miAdle classes 
were in a vigorous and improving condition. 

Lower down in the social scale the case was somewhat different 
ahaagMinthe Seifdom had indeed almost disappeared, and existed 
lower ciMSM. only here and there in isolated cases. Eree labour for 
wages had become general, and land was largely held by payment of 
money rents. Thus far there was improvement But the change 
' from slavery to personal freedom is always purchased at a somewhat 
heavy priiSe — ^that price is the existence of poverty ; it is no longer 
incumbent on employers to look after the weUbeing of free labourers ; 
in time of want they are thrown upon their own resources. The 
new possessors of the soil too were inclined to work it to better 
profit than their predecessors had done ; grazing became more 
common and employment proportionately scarcer. The unemployed 
labourer had two courses open to him : he might betake himself to 
the towns, or join the ranks of the rapidly increasing class of beggars. 
He there found himself in company of numbers of idle and needy 
men who took advantage of the disturbed state of the country. 
Discharged soldiers and sailors, and vagabonds who called themselves 
travelling scholars, were so plentiful, that as there was as yet no 
poor law in existence, stringent enactments were made against them. 
The number of those punished for crimes of lawlessness and violence 
was enormous. Fortescue describes with pride how the poor English- 
man, seeing others possess what he wanted, would never scruple to 
take it by violence rather than be without it. Those of the imem- 
ployed labourers who preferred to seek the towns went to increase 
the crowd of journeymen, whose position could not have been very 
enviable. For the guild system was breaking down and giving 
place to the more modem arrangements of unlimited competition. 
The craft guilds, which in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
had triumphed over the merchant guilds and aristocratic citizens of 
the towns, had speedily begun to deteriorate. The object for which 
they were founded was to secure for all members of the craft a £Edr 
chance of livelihood, without the danger of destructive competition. 
This object implied that the guild was co-extensive with the trade^ 
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and that its memb^is were themselyes craltatien^ caxTying on their 
work with their own hands, with the assistance tif apprentices. But 
a crowd of enfranchised villeins and unemployed labourers had 
gathered in the towns, and formed a class of journeymen or day- 
labourers, and the guild, originally a corporation of working men, 
changed gradually into an exclusive body of capitalists. Moreover, 
even within their own limits, their principles had failed as early as 
the reign of Edward III. We hear, for instance, of certain pepperers, 
who, separating themselves from their guild, became grocers [grossers] 
or general dealers. In other words, as individuals accumulated capi- 
tal, they refused to have their enterprise limited by the guild laws ; 
and thus setting up as independent capitalists, began to introduce 
the same relations between employer and employed which exist at 
present. Under these circumstances the unincorporated journeymen 
found the restrictions of the guild an obstacle in the way of advance, 
and were exposed to all the evils of an eager competition. 

While thus the political position of the different orders was giving 
room for a temporary establishment of almost absolute jtaflvauM of om 
monarchy, but at the same time allowing the formation »•»»*«»««». 
of that middle class which was to overthrow it, and while the 
exclusive system of the middle ages was giving way to the modem 
relations of labour, the new crdtiire, the existence of which more 
than anything else separates the middle ages from modem times^ 
was beginning to make its way. As the leader in this direction 
Humphrey of Gloucester may be mentioned. In spite of his 
turbulent and disorderly character, he was a sincere lover of literature. 
He was in communication with several of the greater Italian scholars. 
More than one classical translation was dedicated to him. He 
carried his love of inquiry so far that he is believed to have dabbled 
in magical arts ; and it is generally reported that his books, which he 
left to Oxford, were the nucleus of the present great library there. 
He did not stand alone in his literary tastes. Tiptoft the Earl oi 
Worcester was likewise impregnated with Italian learning, and, 
among the newer nobles. Lord Rivers gave distinguished patronage 
to the art of printing, which Caxton introduced into England in the 
year 1469. Altogether, it would seem that among the upper classes 
the rudiments of learning were beginning to be widely spread, and 
that the laity were gradually becoming sufficiently cultivated to rival 
the Churchmen, and to take their proper part in the government of 
the country. It may be observed as an indication of this that Henry 
VI.'s reign was marked by the foundation of Eton, and that several 
I. z 
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considerable collies were founded both in Ozmd and Cambridge 
dnring the centuiy. It is probable that these were chiefly intended 
as defences for orthodoxy, tiie teaching being as j^et confined to the 
worst form of scholasticism. 

It is strange, immediately after the great civil war, and before the 
ohMict la fiM outbreak of nautical energy imder the reign of Queen 
mmtaryayittm. Elizabeth, to meet with constant complaints of the 
degeneracy of the English as soldiers. But it seems as if changes in 
the military system, and the love of money and luxury which 
accompanied the Benaissance, were really producing their effects. 
Archery was giving way to the use of gunpowder; and we meet 
with statutes fixing the price of bows, and enacting general practice 
of archery, which clearly show that the use of the national weapon 
had to be artificially fostered. There was considerable difficulty in 
collecting a sufficiency of troops before the Battle of Bosworth, and 
Caxton writes to Eichard III. a deplorable account of the decay of 
knighthood, to be cured, as he thinks, by the reintroduction of 
tournaments and the perusal of chivabx)us romances. A change in 
warfare was, in fact, going on in Europe, which called into existence 
abroad standing armies, and the effect of which was felt in England, 
though circumstances postponed the establishment of a regular army 
some time longer. It was thus amid the general weakness in all 
classes except the Crown, and during the development of great 
social changes, that the Tudor sovereigns found it possible to establish 
that peculiar personal monarchy which occupies the transition period 
between medisBval and modem times, and imder the shadow of 
which the various classes regained strength for the subsequent 
re-establishment of the ConstitutioiL 
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Appellants against Gloucester promoted, 
252; deprived, 276; conspire against 
Henry IV., 277 

Armagnacs, quarrel with Burgundians, 
284-290 ; have charge of the war, 292 

Army, house-carls, 20; militia, 25; Jave- 
lins and axes the national weapons at 
Battle of Hastings, 26 ; arrows at BatUe 
of the Standard, 80 ; change in character 
of, 225, 227 ; raised by contract, 268 

Arras, congress of, 814 

Artevelt, alliance with Edward III., 219 ; 
offers to make Prince of Wales Count of 
Flanders, murdered, 224 

Arthur, son of Qeoffrey of Brittany, 
guai'dianship claimed by Philip II., Ill ; 
supported by Longchamp, 121 ; Richard 
I.'s recognition of, not renewed, sup- 
ported by Philip, 126 ; does homage to 
him, deserted by him, 127; besieges 
Queen Eleanor, 128; his death, 129 

Arundel, Bishop of Ely, Chancellor, 247 ; 
deposed, 249 ; Archbishop of Canterbury, 
banished, 252: supports Henry IV., 254 ; 
deprived of his chancellorship, 288 

Arundel, Lord, one of the Lords Appel- 
lants, 248; arrested, 251; executed, 
252 

Ascough, minister under Suffolk, 818; 
executed, 820 

Assize of Clarendon and of Northampton, 
106, 108 

Augustine, the Missionary, comes to Eng- 
land, 3 

AuxeiTC, Treaty of, 284 ; its effect* 200 

Bai>bt, burnt, 288 

Bagse(^, a Danish leader, 7 

Baldwm of Flanders takes Philip II. 

prisoner, 124 
* Baldwin of Bedvers rebels againstStephen, 

79 
Balliol, John, claims the Scotch throne, 

182 ; decided by Edward I., 183 ; his 

position, 183 ; his rebellion, 185 
Balliol, Edward, first invasion of Scotland, 

216 ; second invasion, 217 
Bamborough, founded by Ida* 2; Mow- 
bray besieged in, 59 
Bankmg-houses of Italy, 179 ; of Bardi, 224 
Bari, Council of, 62 
Barons of the Exchequer, 76, 106; assessed 

the taxes, 114 
Battles— 

Agincourt, 295 

Arsouf. 120 

Assandun, 19 

Auray. 234 

Aylesford, 2 

Bannockbum, 203 

Basing, 7 

■ Beaugd, 801 

Blore Heath, 325 
Borougbbridgo, 207 
Bouvinea, 1S6 
Brambam, 282 
Brenneville, 68 



Battles— oontintMd 

Brentford, 19 

Brunanburh, 11 \, 

Ch&lons, 172 

Cressy, 225, 227 

Cricklade, 10 

Deorham, 2 

1)01,104 

Dunbar, 185 

Edington,^ 

Ellandune, 5 

Englefield, 7 

Evesham, 167 

Fenybridge, 328 

Formigny, 319 

Halidon Hill, 217 

Hastings, 26 

Heathfield, 8 

Hedgeley Moor, 329 

Hengestesdun, 5 

Herrings, the, 308 

Hettin, 111 

Hexham, 329 

Ipswich, 18 

Lewes, 168 

Lincoln, 83, 142 

Maldon, 16 

Maserfleld, 4 

Merton, 7 

Mortimer's Cross, 827 

Mount Badon, 2 

Navarette, 235 

Neville's Cross, 228 

Northampton, 325 

Ockley, 6 

Orford, 19 

Otterboume, 249 

Pataye, 310 

Pen Selwood, 19 

Poitiers, 231 

Puysac, 67 

Badcot» 248 

Reading, 7 

Rochelle, 236 

Sherstone, 19 

Shrewsbury, 280 

Stamford Bridge, 26 

Sluys, 220 

St. Albans, 323, 827 

St. Cloud, 284 

Swanage, 8 

Tench ebray, 66 

Tewkesbury, t86 

The Standuxl, 80 

Thetford, 7 

Towton, 828 

Vemeuil, 305 

Wakefield, 327 

Wilton, 7, 84 
Basset, the Justiciary, hangs foiiy-fbinr 

thieves at one Court, 74 
Beauchamp, Guy, second Earl of War- 
wick, opposes Gaveston, 200: beheads 

him, 202 
'fiQaLuOccKav'^,^\^<(3)Tsvd^^ of 
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Beauchamp, Blcliard, fifth Earl, succeeds 
York in iSrance, S16 

Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, quarrels 
with Gloucester, 306; lends troops to 
Bedford, 311 ; legate, attacked by Glou- 
cester, 312 : at Arras, 314 ; visits Edin- 
burgh, 815; head of peace party, 316; 
dies, 318 

Beaumont, Eobort, Count of Mellent, 
good adviser of William I. and II., 62 ; 
supports Henry I., his large property, 
65 : dies, 68 

Beaumont, Waleram, Count of Mellent 
(son of Bobert), opposes the Church, 
81, 82; offers the crown to Theobald, 
83 

Beaumont, Robert, Earl of Leicester 
(second son of Bobert), offers the crown 
to Theobald, 83 ; joins Henry of Ai\jou, 
85 ; left in charge of England, 01 ; or- 
dered to pronounce sentence against 
Becket, 08; joins the Great Rebellion, 104 

Beaumont, Henry de (no relation to 
Counts of Mellent), favourite of Edward 
II., 201, 204 

Bee, compromise at, 71 

Beck, Anthony, Bishop of Durham, agent 
of Edward I., 172; sent to Scotland, 
181 

Becket first employed by Archbishop 
Theobald, 91 ; made Chancellor, 02 ; his 
magnificence, arranges Prince Henry's 
marriage, 92 ; joins m Henry II. 's war 
with France, 03 ; made Archbishop, 05 ; 
changes his life, resigns his temporal 
offices, 95 ; upholds the encroachments 
of the Church, case of Philip Brois, 95 ; 
accepts the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
then retracts, 95 ; his reason for object- 
ing, summoned to a council at North- 
ampton, 96 : charges against him, 97 ; 
his courage, leaves the court before 
judgment is given, and escapes to Grave- 
Unes, 98 ; puts himself under the pro- 
toction of Louis VII., 98 ; favourably 
received by the Pope, 98; he excom- 
municates his enemies, retires to Sens, 
99 ; meets the legates, but refuses to 
retract, suspended by the Pope, repeats 
his excommunications, 100 ; Henry 
yields, but reftises the kiss of peace, 
100; at Fretheval he receives the kiss 
and a safe-conduct to England, returns, 
and continues his excommunications, 
bis death, 101 ; Henry does penance at 
his shrine, 105 ; his bones removed to 
Canterbury Cathedral, 143 

Bedford. [See John.] 

Belesme, Robert de, son of Roger of 
Montgomery, opposes William II., 57; 
quarrels with Grantmesnil, 68 ; succeeds 
his brother Hugh as Earl of Slurewsbury, 
59; constant opponent of Henry I., his 
great possessions, 65 ; Henry takes four 
castles from him, 66 ; he retires to Nor- 
mandy, 66 ; taken prisoner by Henry at 
BozmevUle, 67; hia cruelties, 78 



\ 



Benedictine rule, introduced into England 
by Dunstan, 15 ; abbey established at 
Chester by Anselm, 61 

Bercta, Christian wife of iEthelberht, 8 

Berengaria, daughter of Raymond of Bar- 
celona, betrothed to Richard I., 93; 
marries him, 118 

Bemicia, a division of Northumbria, 2; 
conquered by iBthelstan, 11 ; made an 
earldom by Dunstan, 15 

Bigod, Roger, supports Henry I. against 
Robert, 65 

Bigod; Hugh (son of Roger), takes the 
Earldom of East Anglia (Norfolk), 79 ; 
declares for Henry II., 86; surrenders 
castles, 91; joins the Great Rebellion, 104 

Bigod, Roger, fourth Earl of Norfolk, one 
of the council, 159 

Bigod, Hugh (his brother), escapes, 164 

Birinus, converte Wessex, 4 

Black Death, 229; its effect on labour, 267 

Black Prince, at Cressy, 227; his expedi- 
tion, 229; at Poitiers, 281 ; in Aquitaine, 
234,285; illness, 236; his political par^, 
289 : dies, 240 

Blanche of Castile, engaged to Louis, 127 ; 
rules France, 146 : defeats Henry, 148 

Blanchdande, Treaty of, 52 

Blanchetaque, ford of, 225, 293 

Bocland, explained, 81 

Bohun, third Earl of Hereford, reftises to 
command the army for Guienne, 187 

Bohun, fourth Earl, marries daughter of 
Edward I., chief of the baronial party, 
202; killed. 207 

Bonifkce of &ivoy. Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, 151; wastes his see, 154; lives 
abroad, 158 ; coUecto an army, 164 

Borough, origin of, 32 

BoQchier, Ro bt , 1st lay chancellor, 221, 289 

Bouchier, Thomas, archbishop and chan- 
cellor, 322 

Breakspear, the only English Pope, Adrian 
IV., 90; grante Ireland to Henry I., 91 

Brember, Sir Nicholas, impeached, 248; 
executed, 249 

Br^tigny, Peace ot, 288 

Bretwalda, title of the dominant chief, 2 

Brian Fits-Count, grandson of William I., 
holds Wallingford for Matilda, 82 ; at- 
testo her oat£, 83 ; defends Wallingford 
against Stephen, 85 

Brihtnoth, fighte the Battle of Maldon, 16 

Brihtric, brother of Eadric Streona, 17 

Britons expel the Romans, 1; invite the 
Saxons, 1 ; their possessions in the 
West, 3 ; independent north of the Dee, 6 

Britteny, suzerainty of, given up by Louis 
VI. to Henry I., 67; Henry II. gets a 
hold upon it by securing Nantes, 92; 
Earl Conan grante it to Henry II., 99 ; 

. does homage to France, 127; alUance 
with England, 145 ; disputed succession 
in, 222 ; war in, 243 ; alliance with Henrv 
V. , 298 ; withFTWve«k,^<5{\ \Nfr»B."^so5^as3BSi.^ 
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Brace, claim to the Scotch throne, 182; 
an English Judge, 191 

Bruce, Robert, grandson of the claimant, 
101; murders Comyn, crowned, 192; 
reconquers Scotland, 199 ; wins JBattle 
of Baimockbum, 203 ; his offer of peace 
rejected, 204; excommunicated, 205; 
truce with, 206 ; promises help to the 
rebel barons, 207; title acknowledged 
by Edward II., 208 ; war with Edward 
III., marriage treaty, 214 ; dies, 216 ; his 
use of infanuy, 227 

Bmce, Edward, accepts the throne of 
Ireland, 204 ; killed, 206 

Buckingham. [See Stafford.] 

Buignndy, Duke of (uncle of Charles VL), 
disputes power with Orleans, 280 

Burgundy, John, murders Orleans, 282; 
negotiates with Henry V., 291; holds 
aloof fh)m the war, 292; joins the 
Queen's party, 298 ; deserts Bouen, 299 ; 
murdered, 800 

Burgundy, Philip, son of John, n^otiates 
with Henry V., 800 ; alliance with Bed- 
ford, 804; alliance weakened by Qlon- 
cester, 805; obtains the Netherlands, 
806 ; renewed alliance, 807 ; quarrel with 
Bedford, 812 ; alliance with France, 814 

Burgundy, Cluurles the Bold^jinarries 
Margaret, sinter of Edward iy» 881 ; 
alliance with Edward against Iranco, 
837 ; death of, 880 

Burgundy, Mary of, proposals of marriage 
for, 336; marries Maximilian, dies, 889 

Burhred, Ring of Mercia, 7, 8 

Bumell, Chancellor, 172 ; his advice, 179 

Cade, Jack, his rebellion, 820 

Calais, siege of, 228 

Calne, Dunstan's synod at 15 

Calverley, general of the free Companies, 
234 

Castles, built by Eadward, the nucleus 
of towns, 10 ; built by William I. as 
garrisons, 43, 45-47 ; set up in Wales, 
59; Wales kept in subjection by, 70; 
multiplied in Stephen's reign, a sign of 
anarchy, 80; tortures perpetrated in 
them, 87 ; number ol^ 90 ; put down by 
Henry II., 90 

Catesby, favourite of Richard III., 845; 
speaker of his Parliament, 846; couplet 
on him, 847 

Catherine of France, marries Henry Y., 800 

Caxton, introduces printing, 858 

Ceawlin, a Bretwalda, 2 

Cenwulf, Christian king of Mercia, 4 

Ceolwulf, a Danish agent, king of Mercia, 8 

Ceorl, or freeman, 29 

Cerdic, a Saxon leader, 2 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, his duties, 
75 : head of the secretaries, 106 

Chandos, English general in France, 234, 235 

Charlemagne corresponds with Offa, 5; 
checks the Danes, 5 
Charles d'Albret, Constable of Trance, 

£02; bis eharacter, 293 
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Charles IV. demands homage ef Edward 
XL, 209 

Charles VI., accession, 284; foments 
rebellion in Aquitaine, 285 ; his daughter 
mantes Richard II., 251 ; his madness, 
290 ; dies, 802 

Charles VII., becomes Dauphin, 298; 
rescued by Duchfttel, 299 ; succeeds to 
the throne, 802 ; character of, 804 ; 
crowned at Rheims, 810; enters Paris, 
815 

Charter, the Great [See Magna.] 

Charter of Henry I., 64; of Stephen, 78 

Chartres, treaty ot 189 

Chatean-Oaillard, taken by Philip, 129 

Chaucer, 271, 273, 274 

Chester, conquered by Ecgberht, 5; a 
DaniJEOi burt^, 8 ; taken by William, 48 ; 
made a Palatine county, 51 ; constant 
fighting with Wales, 58 

Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
persecutes the Lollards, 289; grants 
money for the French War, 291 

Chihon, peace of, 186 ; renewed, 143 

Church, organized by Theodore of Tarsus, 
4; increased importance of, 14; Dun- 
stan's reforms, 15 ; its important posi- 
tion at the time of the Conquest, 86; 
marriage of the clergy pennitted, 86; 
ecclesiastical and secular Jurisdiction 
separated, 88, 49 ; its national character, 
48 ; William I. tries to Romanize it, 88, 
48 ; marriage of the clergy forbidden by 
Lanftanc, 49 ; WiUiam I. head of, 49 ; 
general improvement of, 50 ; oppressed 
by William II., his bad appointments, 
60 ; archbishopric vacant four years after 
Lanfiranc's death, 61 ; want of discipline 
in, 61; Auselm defends ecclesiastical 
rights, 62 ; his reforms, 62 ; Irish and 
Scotch bishops aclmowledge the supre- 
macnr of Canterbury, 62 ; laymen for- 
bidden to confer investitures, 62; dispute 
between Anselm and Henry L as to the 
supremacy of the Church or State, 71 ; 
ends in a compromise at Bee, 71; 
decrees against abuses in the Church 
at a synod at Westminster, 71 ; its civi- 
lizing power, 71 ; continued bad appoint- 
ments in, 72; its influence secures 
Stepnen the throne, 77; its great power, 
78 ; offended by Stephen, esxrauses 
Matilda's cause, 81, 82, 83 ; mediates a 
compromise between Stephen and Prince 
Henry, 86 ; gives scutage in Henry II. 'u 
wars with Wales, 91 ; and with Fifance, 
93 ; abuses arising fix>m the clergy not 
being amenable to the secular courts, 
94 ; claims upheld by Becket, 95, 96 ; 
Richard I.'s ransom chiefly paid bv, 
123 ; dispute as to the election of arch- 
bishops, ISO ; interdict in John's reign, 
131; money extorted flrom, 138; rights 
secured by Magna Charta, 138 ; supports 
De Burgh, 148 ; Langton resists Papa/ 
tytatflw, \^, \^a, \« \ v^i«tY formed 
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Rochos, 150: Joins the lay oppositicfn, 
162 ; revtval in, 168 ; foreign pneats. 166 ; 
Fapia extortions. 168: Statate of Mort- 
main, 176, 106 ; naif their property de- 
manded by Edward I., 185 ; rerases fbr- 
thor grants, 186; outlawed, 187; repre- 
sented in Parliament, 194 ; gnarrel with 
Edward IL, 209 : Edwurd IIL attempts 
to exclude the Bishops from Parliament, 
221 ; begins to be disliked by the people, 
238, 239; attacked by WidiflTe, 246, 267 ; 
Statute of Provisors, 250 ; hated by the 
people, 266 ; supported ty Henry IV., 
284; persecutes the Lollards, 289; 
urges uenry V. to the French war, 
290 : grants him the incomes of priories 
held by foreigners, 291 ; remains prosper- 
ous during l£o war^ 318 ; retains its pro- 
perty during the Wars of the Boses, 840 ; 
loses spfarituality and sympathy with 
the people, 860 

Cistercian order, Henry II. threatens to 
expel it for receiving Becket, 99 

Clare, Richard do. Earl of Gloucester, head 
of the Barons, 169; quarrels with De 
Montfort, 161; commands the baronial 
party, dies. 162 

Clare, Gilbert de. Earl of Gloucester, Joins 
De Montfort, 102; on the committee, 
164; deserts De Montfort, 166; reijoins 
the baronial party, 168; governor in 
Edward L's absence. 172 

Clarence. [See Lionel and Thomas.] 

Clarence, George, son of Bichard of York, 
marriage, 832 ; supports Wells' rebellion, 
333 ; accompanies Warwick, 834 ; Joins 
Edward, 335; quairels with Bichard, 
836 ; his death, 887 

Clifford, killed at St Albans, 823; a 
northern lord, opponent of the Nevilles, 
324 

Clifford (his son), killed at Fenybridge, 
828 

Clifford, executed by Bichard III., 847 

Cnut, son of Swegen, acknowledged King 
of England by the Danes, compelled to 
retreat, 18; Edmund cedes to himNorth- 
umbria and Mercia, acknowledged King 
of England on Edmund's death, Danishes 
the royal family, 19 ; desires to form a 
Scandinavian empire, his code of laws, 
goes to Bome, 20 

Cnut. King of Denmark, threatens to in- 
vade England, 64 ; dies, 55 

Cobham, Lord, Joins York, 821 

Coinage, false, forbidden, 64 ; issued, 72 ; 
severe puni^ment against, 74 ; habit of 
breaking it, 74; private coinage, 86; 
renewed by Edward I., 176; described 
in Edward III.'s time, 268, 259 

Columba founds lona, 4 

Comitatus, body of warriors attending a 
chief. 30 

Commendation, explained, 81 ; reasons 
for, 88 

Comyn, member of the regency, 181 ; Yila 
claim to the throne, 182 
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Comvn, John, regent, 190 ; makes a treaty 
with Edward L, 191 ; murdered, 192 

Conan, a oitLeen of Bouen, rebels against 
Bobert,67 

Conan, Prince of ^ttany, marries a 
daughter of Henry I., 67 ; grants Brit- 
tany to Henry IL, 99 

Conraa of Montferrat, King of Jerusalem, 
119. 120 

Constance, daughter of William 1., marries 
Alan Feigant of Brittany, 68 

Constance, marries Geofl^y, son of Henry 
II., 99 ; upholds Arthur's claims, 126 

Constantine, King of Scotiand, receives 
Guthrith, defeated by iBthelstan, ac- 
knowledges his supremacy, 11 

Constitutions of Clarendon, produced by 
Heniy IL, 96 ; description of, 96 ; Bec- 
ket accepts and recants, 96; Henry II. 
promises to abrogate. 108 

Conversion of the English, 8 

Convocation, origin of. 198 

Copsige, Earl of Bemicia, killed in a re- 
volt 44 

Cornwall, British possession, 8; submits 
to Wessex, 5 ; aUiance with the Danes, 6 

Cosn& siege of, 801 

Cotentin given to Bobert of Normandy, 
66 

Councils— of Bari, 62; of Bome, 62; of 
Clarendon, 96.; of Northampton, 96; 
of Lyons, 164 

Courcy, fights in Ireland, 108 ; suppressed 
by De Lacey, 182 

Conrtenay, Thomas, sixth Earl of Devon- 
shire, with York, 820; at war with 
Lord Bonville, 821 ; Joins Henry VI., 
828 ; beheaded, 829 

Courtenay, John, eighth Earl (brother of 
Thomas), killed at Tewkesbu^, 885 

Courts (of law and Justice) before the 
Conquest, 82-84 ; modified by William 
I., 87, 88; by Henry L, 74-76; dis- 
pute between secular and ecclesiastical, 
94, 96 ; reorganized by Henry IL, 106, 
107, 108 ; superiority of central courts 
increased, 124, 125 

Cressingham, Treasurer of Scotland, 186; 
defeated by Wallace, 189 

CromweU, Balph, treasurer, 318; Joins 
York, 821 

Crusades, Bobert pledges Normandy to 
be free to Join in, 59 ; his success at 
DorylsBum and Ascalon, 65 ; Ivo of 
Grantmesnil at the siege of Antioch, 66 ; 
preached by St. Bernard, 84 ; Henry II. 
promises to go on one, 108 ; causes for 
the third, 110 ; urged by the Pope, 111 ; 
preached by Heraclius, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, 111 ; bad effect of, in Inland, 
116; ofBichardL, 117-121; perversions 
of, 158; made excuse for taxes, 146, 165 
Cumberland, overrun by Danes, 8 ; refoses 
to pay the Danegelt, 16 : a Scotch disr- 
trict, 61; ^yVJlVscbbl W. \«!s^S^ ^is. ^!^»< 
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Curia Regis, established by William I., 88; 
oi^ganized by Heniy I., 75 ; has no legis- 
lative authority, 76; reconstituted by 
Henry II., 106 ; reslaicted to five per- 
sons, 107 

Customs, origin of, 174 

Cymric, a Saxon l^er, 2 

Cytric of Northumbria does fealty to 
JSthelstan, 11 

Danes, first appearance of, 5 ; winter in 
Thanet, 6; conquer Northumbria and 
East Anglia, 7 ; further conquests, treaty 
of Wedmore, 8 ; in Ireland, 11, 14 ; in 
the Lothians, 14; fresh invasions in 
.Xthelred's reign. 15; massacred by 
JEthelred, 17; firesh invasion under 
Thurkill, 17 

Danegelt) begun by iEthelred at Sigeric's 
advice, 16; imposed by William I. on 
Cnut's tlureatened invasion, 64; Henry 
II. ^makes scutage take its place, 93 ; 
farmed, 113 ; renewed by Richard I., 125 

Danelagu, country granted to the Danes, 
10 ; joins Swegen, 18 

Danish burghs, names o^ 8 ; Edmund 
Ironside gets possession of them, 18 

David of Wales, his rebellion and death, 176 

David I., King of Scotland, supports 
Matilda's claims, conspinun" to make him 
King of England, invades England, 79 

David II. of Scotland, marries Jane, sister 
of Edward III.. 214 ; deposed by Balliol, 
takes refUge in France, 217; invades 
England, taken prisoner, 228 ; his con- 
duct as prisoner, 231 ; released, 282 

Decretals, False, note, 94, 96 

Delra, southern division of Northumbria, 2 

De Lacey. [See Lacey.] 

Derby, son of Henry of Lancaster, sent to 
Oascony, 224 

Dermot, King of Leinster, carries off 
O'Ruark's wife, 102; does homage to 
Henry II., Sixongbow marries his 
daughter, 102 

Despenser, Thomas, made Earl of Glou- 
cester, 252 ; deprived, 276 ; executed, 277 

Despensers, favourites of Edward II., 204; 
power increases, 205; quarrel with the 
Welsh marchers, banished, 206 ; recalled, 
207 ; triumphant, 208 ; prevent Edward 
II. from going to France, 209 ; executed, 
210 

Devonshire. [See Courtenay.] 

Domain, royal, origin of, 31, 83 ; increased 
by William I., 43 ; granted by Stephen 
to his new earls, 80 ; source of royal 
revenue, 113 

Domesday-Book, a register of land, 88; 
entries of "waste** in it> 47 ; Hereward's 
property mentioned in, 51 ; made by 
William I., 55; Ralph Flambard pro- 
poses to complete it, 57 ; surveyors for 
it examined on oath, 108 ; a similar sur- 
vey ordered bv Richard I., 125 
DomMcans, in England, 153 
Dress, in Edward UL's time, 263 



Dublin, a Danish town, conquered by 
Stoongbow. surrendered to Henry IL, 
102 ; colonized by English, 108 

Dunois, French general, 310 

Dunstan, le^ndi concerning him, 12 ; his 
life, 18 ; his imperial rule, 14 ; his re- 
form of the Church, 15; his enemies 
force him to retire, 15 

Dyfed, a province in Wales, granted to 
Amulf of Montgomery, 59 

Dymock, joins Wells' rebellion, 883 

Eadgab the Peaoefhl, Dunstan raises him 
to an imperial posilaon, 14, 15 

Eadgar, grandson of Edmund Ironside, 
Harold elected king instead of, 24; 
elected king by the Southern Witan, 41 ; 
offers the crown to William, 41; 
attempts a rebellion, flies to Scotland, 
45 ; returns, 46 ; received by Malcolm 
Canmore, 51; serves with Robert of 
Normandy, taken prisoner at Tenche- 
bray, but set firee, 66 ; dies, 67 

Eadred, conquers Northumbria, 11; his 
reign, 18 

Eadnc Streona, his bad influence, maiiles 
iEthelred's daughter Edith, 17; his 
treachery, 18 ; Cnut employs him to kill 
Edwy, 19; made Earl of Merda, 20; 
put to death, 20 

Badrio the Forester, or the Wild, ravages 
Hereford, 44 ; supports Eadgar against 
WiUiam I., 45; besieges Shrewsbury, 
and is defeated, 46, 47 ; goes with William 
to Scotland252 

Eadward the Elder, his reign, 10, 11 

Badward the Marm*, 16 

Badwine, King of Northumbria, 3 

Ealdre(L Archbishop of York, offers Wil- 
liam I. the crown, 41 ; death of, 49 

Ealdorman, origin of, 29; rise o^ 81; 
duties of, 32 

Earl, ori£^ of, 29, 85 

Eaddoms, Dunstan divides Northumbria 
into three, 14; Cnut divides England 
into four, 20 ; Godwine's familv obtaiii 
luge, 22 ; William I. limits their size to 
one county each, 87, 43 ; only three in 
1181, 80 ; Stephen creates many, 80 

East Anglia, foundation of, 2 ; sulgect to 
Kent, conversion of, conquered by 
Eadwine, 3 ; conquered bv Danes, 7 ; 
helps Hastinig against Alfi^ 9 ; acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of Wessex, 10; 
supports Dunstan's party, 13; lej^eiB 
the Danish invasion in iBIhelred's reign, 
16; resists the Danes under Ulfcytel, 
17; Cnut makes it an earldom, 20; 
helps Harold against William I., 26; 
Ralph of Gwader, Earl of, 62; Bigod 
becomes Earl ol^ 79 

Ecgberht, King of Wessex, secures its 
supremacy, 5 

Edith, daughter of Godwine, marries 
Edward the Confessor, 21 ; dies, 68 
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Noiihambria, 12 ; grants part of Strath- 
Clyde to Scotland, 12 

Edmund Ironside marries the wife of 
Sigeferth, 18 ; chosen king by London, 
19 ; fights five battles against the Danes, 
19 ; ' gives up Northumbria and Hercia 
to Cnut, 19 

Edmund Bich, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
147 : causes Des Roches' £eQ1, 150 ; ms 
death, 161 ; his reforms. 153 

Edmund, son of Henry III., accepts the 
kingdom of Sicily, 157; governor in 
Henry UI/s absence, 172; negotiates 
withPhOipIV., 184 

Edmund, fifth son of Edward III., Duke 
of Cambridge and York, fighting in 
France, 235 ; his marriage, 236 ; fHendly 
to Richard II., 249, 251 ; assists Lancas- 
ter, 253 

Edmund, Earl of March, ignored by Henry 
IV.. 276 ; attempted escape, 280 ; rein- 
stated by Henry V., 288 ; conspiracy to 
crown him. 292 

Edmund, Duke of Rutland, son of Richard 
of York, escapes to Ireland, 325 ; be- 
headed, 327 

Edward I., governor of Gascony, 156; 
engaged to Eleanor, 157; a reformer, 
160 ; joins his father against the Barons, 
162 ; prisoner after Lewes, 168 ; desire 
for his release, 164 ; escapes, 166 ; wins 
battle of Evesham, receives De Montfort's 
propertv, 167 ; goes on a crusade, 168 ; his 
coronation, 172 ; his character, 178 : con- 
quers Wales, 175, 176; mediator between 
France and Aragon, 178 ; checks disturb- 
ances, banishes the Jews, 179 ; proposes 
a marriage treaty with Scotland, 181 ; 
death of ms wife, 182 ; awards the crown 
of Scotland, 188 ; war with France, 184 ; 
with Scotland. 185, 186; outlaws the 
deigy, 187 ; arbitrary taxation, 187, 188 ; 
goes to Slanders, 188; makes treaty of 
Ghartres, 189; marries Margaret^ 190; 
defeats Wallace, 190; second conquest 
of Scotland, 191 ; death, 192 

Edward II., betrothed to Maid of Norway, 
181 ; governor in Edward I.'s absence, 
187, 188; betrothed to Isabella, 190; 
his character, 197 ; favours to Gaveston, 
first expedition to Scotland, 198; im- 
prisons the Templars, 199; second 
mvBsion of Scotland, 200; restores 
Gaveston, flies ftom Lancaster, 202; 
third invasion of Scotland, Bannock- 
bum, 208 ; accepts Lancaster as Minis- 
ter, 205 ; favours the Despensers, 206 ; 
fourtii invasion of Scotland, 208 ; quarrels 
with the Church, with France, 209; 
taken prisoner, 210 ; murdered, 211 

Edward IIL, engaged to Fhilippa, 210; 
made king, 211 ; overthrows Mortimer, 
215 ; receives Balliol's fealty, his claim to 
the French throne, 217 ; prepares for war, 
219 ; assumes the title of Kmg of France, 
wins the battle of Slujrs, 220 ; displncea 
hiandniatry, quarrels with Stratfoio, 221; 
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sumiorts John of Montfort, 222 ; lands 
at Ia Hogue, 225 ; battle of Creesy, 227 

Edward lY., takes refuge in Calais, lands 
with Warwick, 325 ; collects troops, 326; 
enters London, 327 ; wins the battle of 
Towton, 328 ; his first Parliament^ 329 ; 
his marriage, 300 ; his Bummdian policy, 
331; imprisoned by Warwick, 833; 
escapes to Flanders, 334; wins the 
battle of Bamet) 335; quarrels with 
Clarence, 336; expedition to France, 
837 ; projects of marriage, 838 ; death 
and character, 839 

Edward Y., brought to London, 842; 
deposed, 348 ; murdered, 845 

Edward, son of Henry vl., bom, 822; 
marries Anne of Warwick, 834 ; killed, 335 

Edward, son of Edward IV., captured, 
343 ; murdffl^d, 845 

Edward, son of Richard III., dies, 347 

Edward, son of JEthelred, kept in Nor- 
mandy, 19 

Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, sent 
abroad, 19 ; dies, 23 

Edward the Confessor, elected king, 21 ; 
his love of Frenchmen, 22 ; his character 
and death, 24 ; names Harold his suc- 
cessor, 25 

Edwin, son of .ffilfgar, succeeds to his 
earldom of Mercia, 24: defeated by 
Tostig, 26; deserts Harold, 26; hoi)es 
to be elected king, 40 ; reAises to assist 
Eadgar, 41 ; reinstated in his earldom, 
44; joins a rebellion, but submits to 
William I., 45; joins uereward's rebel- 
lion, 50 ; is killed, 60 

Edwy, Ein^ legends concerning him, 12: 
banishes Dunstan, 18 ; divides the king- 
dom with Eadgar, 18 

Eleanor, divorced wife of Louis VII., 
marries Henry of Ai^on, 85; her claim 
to Toulouse causes war beitween England 
and France, 92 ; she urges her sons to 
rebellion, 108; is disliked by Henry, 
109 ; restrains John in Richard's absence, 
122 ; boldly opposes him, 123 ; assists 
John against Arthur, 126 ; besieged in 
Mirabeau, 128 

Eleanor, daughter of Henry II., marries 
Alphonso of Castile, 109; connects 
England with Spain, 114 

Eleanor of Provence, marries Henry III., 
151 ; assaulted by the Londoners, 162 ; 
assembles an army, 164 

Eleanor of Castile, marries Edward I., 
157; her death, 182 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., pro- 
posed marriages for, 338, 345, 347 

Ella, leader of the Siuons, called Bret- 
walda, 2 

Ella, King of Northumbria, 7 

Emma, daughter of Richard the Fearless, 
marries mhelred, 17 ; followed by many 
Normans, 17 ; retires to Normandy, 19 ; 
marries Cnut, 2.0 __. 
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GeoflF^y, natural son of Henry II., repels 
a Scotch invasion, 104 ; made Bishop of 
Lincoln, 105 ; made chancellor, attends 
Heniy at his death, 112, 113 ; made Arch- 
bishop of York in exehange for the 
chancellorship, 117; promises not to 
enter England in Richard's absence, 117 ; 
comes, and is arrested by Longchamp, 
121 ; John takes his part, 121 

Qeraldus Cambrensis, the historian, his 
parentage, 70 

Gerberoi, reconciliation at, 54 

Gerbod, the Fleming, stepson of William 
I., made Earl of Chester, 51 

Gesith, comrade of the king, 30 

Gisors, treaty of, 67 ; dispute concerning, 
110 ; meeting at, 111 

Godwine, made Earl of Essex, 20; gets 
the South of England for Harthacnut, 
practically roles himself, aocused of 
murdering Alfred, his eloquence secures 
the throne for Edward, his daughter 
Edith marries the king, 21 ; his national 
X>olioy opposed to Edward's French 



policy, obtains more earldoms for his 
family, 22; his rivalry with Leofric, 
banished, 22; returns in triumph, his 



death, 28; his support of the secular 
cleigy, 25; his domains confiscated to 
William I» 48 

Gospatric. Earl of Northumberland, in- 
vades Cumberland, 51 

Gregory the Great sends missionaries to 
Inland, 8 

Grey of Ituthyn, taken prisoner, 278; 
ransomed, 279 

Grey, Thomas, engaged to the heiress of 
the Duke of Exeter, 831 ; Earl of Dorset, 
841 ; has charge of Edward Y., appre- 
hended, 842 ; beheaded, 848 

Gr^, Richard 841; tases sanctuary at 
Westminster, 842 

Grostfite, Bishop fA Lincoln, his reforms, 
153 

Gryffith, his insurrection, 70 

Gualo, Papal Legate, 141 ; recalled, 148 

Guilds, described, 259-261, 852, 853 

Guingamp, not granted to Henry 11. with 
Brittany, 99 

Gurth, fourth son of Gtodwine, made Earl 
of East Anglia, 28 ; killed at battle of 
Hastings, 27 

Guthmm, Danish invader. King of East 
Anglia, 7; conquers Wareham and 
Exeter, baptized under the name of 
iSithelstan, 8 

Gutred, King of Northumbria, 9 

G^<rfLu8iman. King of Jerusalem, meets 
ttidiard 1. at Cyprus, 118; besides 
Acre, allies himself to Bichard, 119; 
Richard, knowing his incompetence, 
makes Henry of Champagne king instead 
of him, 120 

Gwynneth, his insurrection, 91 

Gyuia, mother of Harold, flies to the 
Channel Isles, 45 
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Halfdene, Danish leader, 7; overruns 
Strathdyde, 8 

Harfleur, capture of; 292 

Harklay, defeats Lancaster at Borough- 
bridge, 207; executed, 208 

Harold, son of Cnut, a barbarian, made 
King by Godwine, 21 

Harold, son of Godwine, outlawed and 
goes to Ireland ; his Earldom given to 
^Ifgar, 22; returns in triumph, suc- 
ceeds to ms father's earldom, fights 
successfully against iBlfgar and the 
Welsh, 23; elected King, 24; story of 
his oath to William, prepares to resist 
William's invasion, 25 ; conquers Tosti^, 
forms his camp at Senlac, 26 ; killed in 
the battle, 27; strong party for his 
family in the West^ 44; his sons dis- 
persed, 45; land in Devonshire, 46; 
defeated and escape to Ireland, 47 

Harold Hardrada, lUng of Norway, his 
exploits. Joins Tostig, slain. 26 

Harthacnut King of South of England, 21 

Hasting, a I)ani8n pirates 9 

Hastings, his claim to the Scotch throne,181 

Hastings, of the new nobility, 841 ; joins 
Richard, 842, beheaded, 848 

Haverfordwest, colonized by Flemings, 70 

Heathenism, sustained by r enda, 8 ; suc- 
cumbs to Oswi, 4 

H^lie de la F16che, resists William n. in 
Maine, 59 ; assists Henry I. against 
Robert, 66 ; William Clito intrusted to 
him, 67 ; flies with him, tries in vain to 
rouse the nobles in his favour, 67 

Henry I., quarrels with Robert, 68 ; heir- 
a^paren^ 56; joins Robert against 
Conan of Bouen, 57 ; besieged in Mont 
St. Michel, 58; hunting m the New 
Forest, crowned, 68; conciliates Eng- 
land, his marriage, character of his 
policy, 64 9>vercomes Robert and his 
partisans, 65, 66; unites England and 
Norman(^ 67; his son's death, 68; war 
against William Clito, 69; his death, 
70 : his dispute with Anselm, 71 ; his 
administration, 74-76 

Henry II., bom at Le Mans, 112; comes 
to England, succeeds to A]]Jou, his 
marriage, 85 ; his character, 89 ; his re- 
forms, 90; fights in Ai^iou, Scotland, 
and Wales, 91 ; his friendship for Becket, 
marriage treaty with Louis VII., goes 
to war for Toulouse. 92; introduces 
scutage. 93 ; ol^jects to cl^cal courte, 
94; produces the Constitutions of Claren- 
don, 95 ; his dispute with Beckei^ 196- 
98 ; invades Wales, obtains Brittany, 
99 ; reconciliation with Becket» 100 ; his 
behaviour at Becket's death, 101 ; his 
conquest of Ireland, 102, 108 ; suppresses 
the great insurrection. 104 ; makes peace 
with France, 105 ; his legislation, 106- 
108; his position in Euroi^^ VV^n 
dlfla,culti<5a ^w\\Sejl\^^ vR!WBi^^NS\^s>a.N^^ 
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Henry III., declared of age, 144 ; quarrels 
with De Burgh, 147 ; fails in Poitou, 
148 ; becomes his own Minister, his mar- 
riage, 151 ; second expedition to Poiton, 
154; his favour for foreigners, 155; 
quarrel with De Montfort, 166; accepts 
tne kingdom of Sicily, 157; promises 
reform, 159; swears to the Provisions 
of Oxford, 160 ; gets absolved fh>m his 
vows, 161 ; at the battle of Lewes, 163; 
dies, 168 

Henry IV., made Earl of Derby, 247, 
friendly to Richard II., 251; quanrels 
with Norfolk, 252 ; returns firomuanish- 
ment, 253; captures Richard, 254; his 
coronation, 270; his difficulties, 277; 
expedition to Scotland, 278 ; his quarrel 
with the Percies, 279, 280; captures 
Prince James of Scotland, 281 ; his sub- 
mission to the Commons, 282 ; hia fail- 
ing health, 283 ; his foreign policy, 284 ; 
his Church policy, his jealousy of the 
Prince of Wales, 285, 286 

Henry V., in command of the war in 
Wales, ^8 ; at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
280 ; head of the Council, 288 ; his char- 
acter as Prince, 286 ; his popularity, 287 ; 
his Church policy, 288, 289 ; his reasons 
for the French war, 290 ; his prepara- 
tions, 291 ; he captures Harfleur 292 ; 
battle of Agincourt, 293, 295 ; his mend- 
ship for Sigismund, 297 ; his second inva- 
sion of France, 298; besieges Rouen, 299 ; 
makes the Treaty of Troyes, 300 ; enters 
Paris, dies, 301 

Henry VI., his education intrusted to 
Warwick, 302; coronation, 811; mar- 
riage, 316: his interview with York, 
321 ; first fit of imbecility, recovers, 822; 
wounded at St. Albans, 828; second fit of 
imbecility, his recovery,324; he attempts 
reconciliation, 325 ; deserted after the 
battle of Northampton, 326 ; rescued by 
the Queen at the second battle of St. 
Albans, 327 ; escapes to Scotland, 329 ; 
captured and imprisoned, 330; re- 
crowned, 334 ; murdered, 336 

Henry of Poitou, Abbot of Peterborough, 
his bad character, 72 

Henry the Lion of Saxony, Frederick I. 
asks for Henry II.'s daughter for him, 
99; he marries Matilda, 109; rival of 
Frederick, deserts him, 109; asks tlie 
help of Henry II., 109 

Henry, son of Henry II., marries Margaret 
o* lYance, 92; crowned, 100; demands 
actual possession of i^rt of his king- 
dom, 103 ; objects to his brother John's 
marriage - treaty, 103; befriended by 
Louis vll., joins the Great Rebellion 
a^inst his father, 104; is conquered, 
his dependants have to abjure their 
fealty to him, 105 ; is reconciled with 
his father, 105; his character, 110; de- 
manAa homago from his brothera, is re- 
fused, dies, 110 



Henry YI., Bmperor of Germany, maniM 
Constance of Sicily, 118 ; keeps Bicdiaxd 
I. in prison, 122 ; Teceives ms homago 
for England, 123 

Henry of Lancaster, second son ofEdmimd, 
joins Isabella against Edward IL, 210 ; 
his opposition to Mortimer, 216 ; mem- 
ber of Edward III.'8 council, 216. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, brother of 
Stephen, secures him the throne, 77; 
upholds the dignity of the Church, es- 
corts Matilda, demands the See of Salis- 
bury for his nephew, 82 ; when Stephen 
refuses, declares his adhesion to Matildii^ 
83 ; alienated by her reftisal of his re- 
quest for Eustace, demands Stephen's 
release, besieged by Matilda at Win- 
chester, 84; deprived of his l^;atine 
authority, 85; mediates a compromise 
between Henry and Stephen, 86; retires 
to Clugny, 90 

Henry cTAlmeyne, son of Richard, King 
of me Romans, prisoner after battle of 
Lewes, 163 ; dcEores conciliatory policy, 
168; murdered, 172 

Heraclius, Bishop of Jerusalem, preaches 
a crusade. 111 

Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, defeats Jasper 
Tudor, killed, 332 

Hereford. [See Bohun.] 

Hereward, attacks the monastery of Peter* 
borough, collects the old EngUsh exiles, 
50; is defeated and escapes, legends 
concerning his death, 51 

Hidage explained, 118 

Hide of land explained, 81 

Hildebrand. [See Pope Gregorv VII.] 

Holland, Sir John, brother of Richard XL, 
kills a friar, 246; kills the Earl of Staf- 
ford, 247 

Holland, Duke of Exeter, flies to Scot- 
land with Henry VL, 829; murdered. 
386 

Horsa, Jutish Ealdorman, 1 ; killed, 2 

House-carls, explained, 20; used tyranni- 
cally, 21 ; faithftd to Harold, 26 

Howard, Sir John, counsellor of Edward 
IV., 338; supports Richard III., 841; 
made Duke of Norfolk, 844; at the 
battle of Bosworth, 848 

Hubba invades England, 6 

Hubert de Burgh, has charge of Arthur, 
129; defeats French fleet, 142; Regent, 
143; destroys his enemies, 145 ; his rule, 
146; prevents Henry III.'s expedition 
to France, 147; his fall, 148; character, 
; 149 ; property restored, 150 
I Hugh, Bishop of Rouen, deserts Stephen, 
I 83 

I Hugh of Avranches, Earl of Chester, assists 
I Odo, 54 ; loses and wins back Anglesey, 
I 59; invites Anselm to establish Bene- 
; dictine Abbey at Chester, 61 
j Hugh de Grantmesnil, holds large pro- 
rty in England, 46; opposes WilUam 
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Hugh of Noufch&tel rec^ves Robert of 
Nunnandy, 53 

Hugh de Padsey, Bishop of Durham, 
joins the.Oreat Rebellion against Henry 
II., is conquered, 105; buys the earl- 
dom of Northumbria, 116; supplanted 
by Longchamp, becomes his enemy, 117; 
produces his grievances against him, 121 

H omphrey, fourth son of Henry IV., Duke 
of Gloucester, proposed Regent in Eng- 
land, 802; President of uie Council, 
304; marries Jacqueline, 805; quarrels 
with Beaufbrt, 806; persecutes the 
Lollards, 812; head of the war party, 
818: his claim on Flanders, 815; his 
obstinacy, 316; his death, 817; his 
literary tastes, 353 

Hundred, analogous to the German Pagus, 
29 ; England divided into, 81 

Hundred Court, in Saxon times, 82; con- 
nected with the Curia Regis by Henry 
I., 76, 76; its duties, 76 

Huntingdon, Earl of, deprived, 276 ; con- 
spires against Henry IV., 277; executed, 
277 

Impeachment, first instance of parliamen- 
tary, 240 ; by the Lords Appellant^ 248 

Ingvar invades England, 6 

Interdict in John's reign. 181 

Investitures, dispute as 10. 71 

Ireland, Danes in, 11; Harold's sons fly 
there, 22, 45 ; granted to Henry II. by 
Adrian IV., 91 ; condition of, Strongbow's 
invasion, Heniy II.'s conquest of, 102 ; 
land granted to his followers, 103 ; John 
restores order in, 182; Edward Bruce 
King of, 204 ; En^sh government re- 
established, 205 ; Richard II.'s expedi- 
tion to, 250 ; his second visit to, 253 

Irish Church, accepts Roman discipline, 
102 

Isaac of Cyprus, conquered by Richard J., 
118 

Isabella de la Marche, marries John, 128 ; 
marries Count de la Marche, 154 

Isabella of France, marries Edward II., 
190; insulted at Leeds, 207; goes to 
France, 209 ; conspires against Edward 
II., 210; deposes him, 211; her rule, 
213 ; her deposition, 216 

Isabella of France marries Richard II., 
251 ; her restoration demanded. 278 

Isabella, wife of Charles VI., joins the 
Burgundians, 298 

Itinerant justices, sent out by Henry I., 
75 ; by Henry II., 107, 108 

Ivo of Taillebois, 50 

Ivo of Grantmesnil, 65 

Ivry, siege of, 305 

Jacqueline of Hainault, 805 

Jacquetta of St. Pol, marries Bedford, 812 

Jane, sister of Henry UI., marries Alex- 
ander II., 148 

Jane, sister ot Edward III., monioR 
B&Yid II., 214 
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Jane of Montfort defends Brittany, 222 

Jane Shore does penance, 843 

James I. of ScouandjCaptured and edu- 
cated by Henry IV., 281; released, 
marries Joan Beaufort, 305 ; makes alli- 
ance with France, invades England, 
murdered, 815 

James III. of Scotland, his character, 888 

Jerusalem, kingdom o^ refused by Robert, 
65 ; character o^ 111 ; overwhelmed by 
Saladin, 119 

Jews, admitted to England by William I., 
115; their condition, persecuted by 
Richard, 116 ; by Jolm, 188 ; banished 
by Edward I., 179 

Joan of Arc, 308-811 

Joanna, daughter of Henry 11., marries 
William of Sicily, 109 ; imprisoned by 
Tancred, 118 ; restored to Richard I., 
accompanies him to Palestine, 118; 
marries Raymond of St. Gilles, 124 

John, Duke of Bedford, third son of Henry 
IV^^Lientenaht of England, 291 ; Regent 
in France, 802, 808; character, marriage, 
804; visits England, 806; returns, re- 
news alliance with Burgundy and Brit- 
tany, 807; captures Joan of Arc, 811 ; hift 
second marriage, 812; visits England, 
813; dies, 814 

John, Bishop of Oxford, sent to the Pope, 
98 ; his excommunication by Be(^et, 99; 
it is removed by the Pope, 100; sent as 
Becket's escort 101; made Bishop of 
Norwich, 105 

John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, elected 
Archbishop of Canterbury, great ad- 
ministrator, 180; governor in Ireland, 
182 

John (King), marries Alice of Savoy, 108 ; 
favourite of Henry II., 109 ; war with 
Richard, 110, 111; Henry II.'s grief at 
his rebeUion, 118 ; his great i>ossessions, 
117; Iries to secure the succession, 121; 
restrained by his mother, purchases 
Philip's favour, 122, 123; his party 
destroyed, 128; nominated successor, 
crowned at Rouen and Westminster, 126; 
his strong position, 127; excites the 
anger of his subjects, 128 ; kUls Arthur, 
loses Normandy, 129; quarrels with 
the Church and the Pope, 131; is ex- 
communicated, settles Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, 182; his extortions, Joins 
the League, 133 ; dethroned by the Pope, 
134 ; is reconciled with the Church, goes 
to Poiton, 185; defeated at Bouvines, 
136; signs Magna Charta, 187; attempts 
to break it, 189 ; dies, 140 
John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward III., 
conmianding in France, marriage, 236; 
assumes the government, 287, 239; re- 
newed power, 240; protects Widiffe, 
240; hatedbythepeople, 240. 244; head 
of the Council, 248; dfia«s*& ^\s^5flSs6;> 



Jndlth, daoglittr of Chvlw tha Bald. 



JnriBdlctioii, early orgutlzatlan of, 31; 
oim«(st«d wltb thfl pOBacwdoD of land, 
" "'- '•"--"'ItanH fH; oW mftcWnflTT 
Usm, 37: ocdefllBaticiu 
lecaldi, BS, H; ptivaM, 



SB, M; of the W 
retdljied ly 
Bep&Tiitc4 n^ 



nptJutlgM. 
J, 88; i>r*sidant of tlia 

Eeht. AichblsliDp of CuitvbiiTT and 
ChwcellOT S2] : dies, SSI 

Kenilwortli, lutatroiuiiidldaCthe Baioni, 
1«T, Diotum of, 168 

Kent, Earl of, hslf-broUieT of Edvam IL. 
hlB coueptiicT and death, 31G 

Kent, Earl of, tda oong^tiscy ag^iut 
HeniT IV., beheaded, ZTf 

King, the Drigln of, SO i tUi petsoual rola- 
IdoQ beoomee tanltorlal, SS; his ofQce 

."■sleoUTs, 31; beeome* aupreme land- 
owner, 37; practlcal^lrreflponalble, SB; 
poaitlDn of Wllliajn I., 45; otHenrjI., 
a* (taidal lorJ, M; liis eiiuitnljlo power. 



taieS, 78 ; mieeiy canned by a 
kln&TS.Sfl, S7;^ riralrjiri"-"- "' 



'KS 



.., _, Chinch, 

, hla judicial power, 107 ; oppoul- 

his overBtrolned power, 1^5. 137. 

188,159; Tiew of hia podtlor '- 
-alpoemof Heni7llI.'B tin: 
iBsIre of Edward L for aesi . . , 

oppoaltlon of hla oleiBJ and Mron^ 187, 

•-'- legislative power, IflB; Edward 

,. jngatlve leatrlcted by lbs Oidi- 

nmces, 9D1: BlcbaM II. 'a daBpoUam, 
ZS8; HentylV.'s power chBcksa by tha 
CommonE, SSa, 333; character of EdwarJ 



, Hogh 

heyond Haref 
Lacoy, Hugh (h 



ses Wat Tyler, 

e, doss baniBgs tor bind 

m'ephewX sent as envoy 



GavestoQ. ^0; hie groot pussBssions, 
Edward II. fllesfrom, 202; made mlni- 
slar, 205; Joins Hereford In rebellion, 
aM; amrenders, la beheaded, KIT 
Land, how apportioned by tha SaxoDB In 
EagUnd, 31 ; tenora becomes mllltan', 
S7; granted to Nomuiii by WUllun I., 



Idofiano. Arohblshop ol Cuitarbiiry, oob* 
naota tha Ohnroh — — ■ " — ""- ~^'- 




ntM, 181; oppona Jdm, 18 
randnlFa HUl, id : axoommuMcna jin- 
^mVt suamlea. Us: bli nitloiul paliojr, 
IM; dl<^ U7 

LatUnar, hndar of a nb«llioa aalnit 

Ednid IV., ass 
U Tramonllle, fhTouiite of Chadea TIL, 

310; opposed to peace, SIS 
Lmmoa, hla trenalatlon of Oeofit^ at 



■dwm^as 

-..-Irtna, flfUi BO 

12; Earl ol Essex and Kent, 23; 1 

Undtsfama, e)£copal see in, * 

Lionel, IMrd eon of Edward III,, Dnlie of 
Clarenc^ left Id command of England 
anting lie French war, 228; goramor 
of Iidand, 2liD 

Llela, Lord, 311 ; Uhee aanctnary, 313 

LlewaUyn, John's son-hi-law, eulimite to 

Ltewellyn. attacks Uortlmar's lands 132 ; 
tefasea to obey Hie aununona of Edward 
I-, 175; conquend and killed, 170 

Lo^ position of, S9; origin of^ 30; settle 



u land, 31 



1, S61; 



bdne^ SOT; ponaoated by Henry IV., 
SSS: by Hau; V., 268, 239; by Oloa- 
ceatar, SlB: l^Bnfiblk, 318 
Longchunp, CbiineeUor, bays biahopiia or 
Ely, 118; JuaUolary and legate, 117; 
Bichard 1. orders hb aireet^ bia dlapnl« 



Lonla VI., upholds William CUto, defeated 
at Pnjsac, makea pesoa, 67 

Louis Vlt,, divorces Eleanor, BS; bis 
blendsblp seemed by Henry II., M; 
camanted by a marrlaga'treity, war with 
HeTuy II., tti ; receives Alaiandar III., 
M; protecta Baoke^ 08; war wiUi 
Hanry II.,iaO; suppona ^Ince Hanry, 
103, 104; makea peace, lOS; Jealoua ot 
Henry II. 'a power, 109 

Lonla VIII., engnged to Blanche ot Cas- 
tila, 127; sonunoned to England, 139; 
retires, 142 ; dies, 145 

LodIs XI., rnakea Treaty of Peoqnlgnl, 

Loida of Bavaria, Empanu; dispnta with - 
Oa Eooa. 210; jolnB Flaiuia scahist 



Hisuaua, man of EanAnd, 19 
Huna Curta, 10" '"" """ " 
utttLlW ' 



fNonnw, 
Bobert 






I utdDrt, Gti; 
np^ Loola T 



liSntr at, ctren np^ Lonla VT. to 

Henifl., (n 
MalnUuien, oompUlnta sgilnit, Mii «• 

plained^ 2T0 
Ualcoliii I., Hlng ol Sootland. hold* part 

of BtraOiolydo oy military wrrice, la 
Jlalcolm II., King of SDOtlaad, do«a bom- 

UEetuCsat, SO 
Halcolmni.i Caninan, EingotBcotlacd. 

Vmam C^M ; 'hb UTi«e InvaElons, 
Bl; murlwBadAar'iriattr.daea homage 
tanilUamI.,(ISi hia wan witb WlUiun 
IL, does lioiDBsa to Mm, UUed at 

Ualcolm IV., King of Bcotlaiid, r«ilgn> 
thres countlea to Henij U., M; does 
homage for Bustiiiadoa, 61; roilova 
HsEUT to bia mir wla Pnnca, H 

Malat, Cow ' ■ ■ - - • - 

Uanny, BIc Walter, lalaea alege of Hamw- 

bone, £91; Invades Ptcaidr, tSS 
Kanor, -■-^ -* " 



BMDor, taiffn of, . 

UuualL Itolda Mvanbtrndnd Uvliiga. IC 

on Haun Ill.-a ooundl, IM ; dHfeu 

nanea, US; Mns Hleauor^ aimr, 1(H 
Uacoal, nrolntaanaiT las^ in Fans, 38 
Uaicant, alatai of Eadgar, manfea Bli 

coIin, SI 
Maigaiet, daugbtar of WUUam tlie Uo 

Bent aa hoatage to John, 133^ 
Uareaiet, of France, msitlea Bdward L, 

Uarant, marrlea Hencj TI., SIB ; <diar- 
aoW, 31T; wlna battlea of WakeBeld 
and St. Albana, raectiaa tlie King, SST; 
Siea wRb him to Scotland, attempts t< 
ovarthnnrBdwudlV., S£ll; defeuedil 

■ -jj; ranaomod, 888 

of Bdwird IT., marriai 



HanhdLWI 



Kaik ijitem, deaeilbed, 38 ; how cairiad 

ll^bonni^ caaUe of, held for Uatilda, 82 
KHriaga «t the claiET, permitted by Dun- 
's, U, IS; foruddm by Ltmbano, 49 
ban, WnUam, aratKail of Pembroke, 
to anpplant Longdianip, 131; 
)d to Banea, 1301 adrtaei John 
u Qimand Iili tio<Fpa, ISS; declaiea 
HaniT UL King, lA; hla dtantctar, 
govaniment, 143; deallt. 14S 
MaialMll, wnUam, aecond Bad, bead of the 
Barona at BraiMsy, 136; lUs property 
attacked, IM; qnaneli vltli De Borgh, 

Msrahall, Richard, tiilrd Bui, Mapablo- 

tlBTn, 140; outlawed, murdered, IM 
Uarahall, Qillieit, fourth Bori, rtstoracL 



lIatllda,nleseDf BadgarJEthellng, manlei 
Henry I., M; dlea, B8 

Matilda, danriitar of Henry I,, msirtea 
Henry T., gF; the Barona emar fealty to 
her, 6S; mantea <3«oflreyo( MIon,7D; 
her olum paased orar, 77; IatuI <^ 
Scotland lupporta bar, 70; Robart of 
Oloiiceatet aeclarea for her, 81 ; laiida. 
S3; npporled by Henry of Wlncbeatar. 
88: oomda London and tbe Church, 
retirea to stance, 84 

Hand of Boulogne, wlfa of Bt^as, Dghta 






B. 1&, 1 j& 1 
i,tomidaaoi 



Henry lf„ », m'; ol 



BBbmlta to Weiiai, A; oonqiund by the - . 
Dants, T; (abmitaioBadwiiTd, 10; Dot- 
Bton'a rafOrma In, 14, 18 ; rabola a^lnat 
Attaelnd, IS; oramm Iqr Danea, 18; 
■omndandtQCnnti 19; madeanKart 
dom tor Xadilo, 30 

MDltta, Hanihfi, id; WDUam U.'a, K; 
raorgaidiad t^ Eaniy II.; 100 

Milo, Conatabis of Olouceater, Earl of 
HarefDid, Robert of Gloncaitflr'B agent, 
81; (lE^tatorUatJlda,S2; att«ata her 
oath, 8B ; hla aon Roger Bomndeja hie 
oastlea to Heoiy II., W 

Uoleyns, Blahop of Cblcheatei, Uinlater 
UDder Bnaaik, 818; killed, 318 

Honarchy. [See King.) 

MontgomeiT, Roger, •-■•»- -' "— " — 



Uontgomary, Him, second Eatt, killed 
whUaaslbtlngEnghofCheBtar. 60 

MontgonieiT, Roger, thlid aon of the 
first Earl, doei homage for Powya, 60 

UontjtameiT, iimd, Dfth gen of Iba Uiat 
Earl, doBB homage fDr Dyfed, 80 

Uonteoitiei7,Sobut.e1degiiou of t^e first 
Bad, [See Bsleame.] 

UontmlniLFeacs of, 100 

liotktn, aThagn oCtbe Danlah BurKha, 18 

UoAera, eon of .Aafoar, elected Sul of 
MoitbnmMa, SiTd^atod by Tostig, 
3S; oalla a Wltan, 40; hc^ to be 
eleotad King, deaeila Badgar, 41 ; raln- 
itated InUaEaridom, 44; lebela and Is 
paidoued, 48 ; Joina Herewaid'a rebeOlon, 
GO; made piuoner, 61 

Mortaln, Count of. [See Robert] 

Uortima^ Hngh^eacanded from Beleame, 
aurrendera to Henrv IL, 90 

Uortlluec, Roni, tHwJu)!<.V 
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ler, Rogit, Bubdnu Inland, SOS; 
nden lo Edward 11^ 30T ; csup« 
ibBTowflr.aoS; Inftincewlttillie 



nude Eul of Mucli, eieonted, Sit 
Mortimer. Rogei, fotu^ Eul of Uijoh, 

made helr-apperent, 24S; killed, ist 
Mortlniei, Edward, oatlaved, B>2i taken 

prtBonar, 278 ; rsFased leave to imiom 



Morton, Blnhop of Ely, apprebended, 84S ; 
rele&aed, 344 ; ttropoBea majiiiige be- 
tween Henry Tddot and EUaibeth of 

Mowbrav, Robert, Earl Df Nortliiuaber- 
land, kills Haluilm at Alnwlii, 58; Ue 
consplia^ against WUllam II., SB 

Mowliray, Roger (son of Robert's nephew 
Nigel), oppossBtheinmlonDtDaTldl., 

Mowbmy, John, Edward I. rails npon, 

rhomaa. Eert of Nottln^ 
le Lorde Appellant, Ms ; « 
uvei lu nichard II., 2fil; made Dnlce^ji 
Horfolli, HI; hanlihed, SfiS 
Uowbray, Tbomas, loins BciDpe'arebelllon. 

beheaded, SBi 
Uowbray, John, third Dnke of Norrolk, 
Joioa fork, 321 ; defeated at Bt Albane, 

NpviLLh Ralph, Chancellor, IM 
Neville Ralph, made Earl of Weatmore- 
land 2ji partiaan D( Hani? IV., 2Ta ; 
fionnuera Sorope and Mowbiay, 281 
I Eail of Ballahnry, Jolni Toik, 

fn. i|Qr, 838; tetiraa, Tina the 

- =""■ -"'■ '■iheaded, 

■'King- 



power 331 keeps Edward IV. prisoner, 
pardoned aucports Welle' rebellinn, 
333 , makes a irean with Uaigaiet, re- 
crawBB Henry Yl.,8sii killed at Bamet, 



' Forest, made by Wmiam 



Htael. BIshoiiotElT, nepbavof Bogei of 
BallibatT,BniTeaana MrlnaloStsphsD, 
81;]olniHatiUa,8B 

N'oimandf, eonueotal with England 1^ 
Emnu. 17; Alhelred and Ui wmi 1^ 
there, 1& IB; Gnat foima aUtnoe with, 
M; Edwud the ConfOwir^ fUsndihtp 
for, 21,£S; WllllBinLn^eaaisn,S&i 
Eivien to Bobeit, 08, H: uinhj In, 67 ; 
pledged by Robert to TOliamll., M; 
conqnued by Fhilip It. Iiom John, 129 

Northamteia, ftnmded. 3i dalma mive' 
many, 8 ; labmlla to Weasel, t ; oou- 
qnend 1^ the Danes, 7 ; helps Basting 
agsluat Alfred. 9; acknowledges aapre- 
macy of Eadward, 10; tneocpoiated 
with Veassi, icade an Earldom for 



DOTmot of Lelnatsr, 103; snbmlta to 
Henry II., J08 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeoi, brothsrof TOUam 
L. stHssQncs, S7; made Earl of Esnt, 
43; left In charge of Es^and, 44, U; 
rates SSTSI^, tlma at the Papacy; 



^ks, S 
OW, King of Norway, In' 

retlrea on racelTtng Dant 
Oldcsatie, hie ehaiacter, a 

28B ; escapee, hta death, sott 
Ordaloers, appbiutment of, SCO 
Orleana, atege of. B07-SIO 
Orletou, Btehap of Eerelbrd, his oon- 

hi. King of HorlhiualjrlB, 7 
Oanlf, Eatl of Northumbria, 12 ; retalal 

one third of it, 14 
Oswald, King of Horthnmbria, 4 
Oswi, King of Northumbria, 4 
Olbo, son of Henty the Lion, bwnght ap 

in England, 114 ; elected Emperor, 123 ; 

jromiBos help to John, hie rlralry with 

PhJlip of BwabiA, 127; anpported by 



Otho, Papal I«gate, Ue 

Itl 
Owen OlendowerjTebeBlon, S7S; tiego- 



A%icp/Bgo/Bly, ChancoUor, 



^usculiiBi, Ptipal Lo^'*i 



Pautine coDntks, eetabllshed by WiQiam 

I-j M; FJyoiade one by Henry I., 70 
Pale, Engllan, provinoea in Ireland, 103 
?Bn«,aU, VvraX Tf^ttb, tarUda Philip 
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Parliament, its origin, 106, 107; Knights 
and Boighers sommoned to, 165 ; three 
Estates represented at, 186, 193, 194; 
royal power restricted by, 201 ; a Peer's 
privileges in, 221; constmction of, in 
Edwarain.'s reign, 287, 288; mercantile 
classes introduced, 264; power of the 
Ck>mmons in Heniy IV.'s reign,l282, 288 

Paulinns, missionary to Northmnhria, 3, 4 

Peasantry, their sufferings in Henry I.'s 
reign, 72. 78; in Stephen's reign, 86, 87; 
effecte of the Friars' preachings on, 158 ; 
distorbances in Edward I. s reign, 179; 
their love for Lancaster, 207; effect of 
Black Death upon, 229 ; becoming more 
important, 287, 288; their insurrection 
under Wat l^ler, 244; oppression of 
the Conmions, 245; day labourers in- 
creasing, 260, 261; effects of Widiffe's 
preaching on, 267, 269; the Statute of 
Labourers, 267, 268; their sufferings 
after the Frendi war. 818; their hatred 
of Suffolk, 810; Jack Cade's rebellion, 
820 ; rebellions against Edward IV., 882, 
888; their indifference in the War of 
the Roses, 882, 888, 885; increased free- 
dom of, and poverty, 852, 858 

Pecquigm, Treaty o£ 838 

Pedro the Chmel, King of Castile, sup- 
ported by the Black Prince, 234; his 
daughters marry John of Qaunt and 
Edmund of York, 236 

Penda, King of Mercia, 4 

Percy. Henry, first Earl of Northumber- 
land, Constoble, partisan of Henry IV., 
276; quarrels witnhim, 278, 279; sub- 
mits, 280; escapes, 281; killedatsram- 
ham, 282 

Percy, Thomas, brother of the first Bhrl, 
made Earl of Worcester, 252 

Percy, Hotspur, son of the first Eari, his 
marriage, 279: killed, 280 

Percy, second Earl, reinstated, 288; killed 
at St Albans, 323 

Percy, Lord Egremont, son of the second 
Earl, fighting with the Nevilfts, 821, 
328 

Percy, third Earl, killed at Towton, 820 

Peter des Roches, Justiciary, 185; his 
character and policy, chaiges Hubert 
with treason, 144; retires to the cru- 
sades, 146; returns, causes Hubert's Ml, 
148; his rule, 140; his faU, 150 

Peter of Savoy, unde of Queen Eleanor, 
his possessions, 151; Joins her army, 
164 

Peter de Aigue Blanche, Bishop of Here- 
ford, 151 ; envoy to Rome, 158 ; attacked 
by Llewdlyn, 162; joins Eleanor's army, 
164 

Peter III., of Aragon, conquers Sicily, 177. 

Peter's Pence, begun by iBUielvrulf, 6; i)aid 
by William I., 50; collected in Irdand, 
102 

Philip I., jealous of William I., 58 ; assists 
Robert, 54, 59; jealous of William II., 
60 
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Philip 11., makes peace with Henry n. 
110; claims the goaidJanship of Arthur, 
meets Henry at Gisors, HI; dedaies 
war, 112; goes on a crusade wilaRiofaazd 
L, 116; cfdled the Lamb in Sid^, 117; 
quarrels with Richard, 118; befriends 
Conrad, 119; withdraws firam the Cra« 
sade, 120 ; invades Richard's dominions, 
122 ; tries to prolong Richard's imprison- 
ment, 128; general alliance aoainst him, 
124; helps Arthur against John, 126; 
makes treaty with John, 127 ; war with 
John, 128; takes Normandy, 129; league 
against him, 188; victory at Bouvines, 
186; dies, 145 

Philip rv., his likeness to Edward I.. 178 ; 
Quarrels with him, 184 ; alliance with the 
Scotdh, 185; abolishes the Templars, 199 

Philip VI., his quarrel with Edward in., 
218; asks David IL to attack Edward, 
228; dies, 220 

Philip of Swabia, Emperor of Germa^, 
127; makes peace with the Pope, 181; 
assassinated, 18S 

Philip of Burgundy; [See Burgundy.] 

Philippa, wife of Edward IIL, saves the 
lives of the men of Calais, 228 

Piers Ploughman, Vision of, 278 

Pole, Michael de la, advises retreat fh)m 
Scotland, 246; made Earl of Suffolk, 
dismisseo, 247; impeached, 248 

Pole, Williaan de la, in command at the 
sicHB* of Orleans, 807; taken prisoner, 
810; arranges the marriage of Henry VI., 
816; madelCarquis of Suffolk, 817; chief 
Minister, unpopularity of, 818; mur- 
dered, 819 

Pole, John de la, marries sister of Edward 
IV., 847 

Pole, John de la, Earl of Lincoln, declared 
heir, 847 

Police, the early system of, 85; inrste- 
matized at the Conquest, 87; stricmess 
of William I.'s, 89 ; of Hen^ I., 73, 74 

Pope, Adrian IV. the only English one, 
90; grants Ireland to Henry n., 91 
Alexander III. [See Alexander lU.] 
Alexander IV., extorts money for Sid- 
lian war, 158; absolves Henry HI. fKoxi 
his vow, 161 
Boniface VIIL, his claim on Scotland, 

191 
Boniface IX., grants Provisors, 260 
Caliztus II., mediates a treaiy betweoi 

Henry I. and Louis VI., 68 
Celestine III., excommunicates Long- 
champ's enemies, 122 
Clement III., raised by Henry IV. of 

Germany^OO 
Clement IV., excommunicates the 

Barons, 164 
Clement VI., attempts arbitration, 228 
Gregory VII., supports William I., 26 ; 
revives the Papacy, 49 ; demands hom- 
age and P«tec^% ¥«GkKRK^\\tas&Sfis!^ 
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Orp^ry XI., restores the Papacy to 

Rome, 246 
Honorios III., his character, 147 
Innocent III., decides the election at 
Canterbury, 130; consecrates Lang- 
ton, 181; his interdict and excom- 
monication, 181; declares John's 
crown forfeited, 184; his tyranny in 
England, 135 ; disallows Magna Chtirta, 
189; dies, 140 
Innocent IV., his exactions, 164; offers 

Sicily to Edmund, 167 
John aXII., mediates between Edward 

U. and the barons, 205 
Victor III., acknowledged in England, 61 
Victor rv.. acknowledged in Germany, 94 
Popes, position as arbitrators, 222, 228 
Powys, granted to Montgomeiy, 69 
Praemunire, Statute of, 260, 2o6 ; writ of, 

used against Beaufort, 812 
Privy Council, origin of, 107 
Provisions of Oxford, 159 
Provisors, Statute of, 260, 206 
Purveyance, misery caused by, 78; re- 
stramed by Henry I., 74; resmcted by 
Magna Charta, 189; checked by the 
Statute of Stamford, 200 ; exacted by the 
royal Princes, 216 ; complained of, 245 

Ralph of Owader, son of Ralphl^ dialler. 
Earl of Norfolk, conspires ag^lst Wil- 
liam I., 52; flies to Brittanv, 58 

Ralph Flambard, Justiciary, his cruelties, 
67; arrested by Henry I., 64; escapes 
to Normandy, 64 

Ranulf, Earl of Chester, fights against 
Wales, 78 ; joins Matilda, 88 

Ratcliffe. favourite of Richard III., 842, 
345, 347 

Raymond of Toulouse, quarrels with 
Richfuxl, 112 : marries Joanna, 124 ; re- 
venge for injury done him, 133 

Reeve, his office, 31 ; his duties, 82 

Renaissance, its effects, 338, 858 

R6n6, Duke of Bar, 316 

Representation, not understood in Saxon 
times, 84 ; used in making the Domes- 
day Book, 55; used in inqimies for finan- 
cial purposes, 125 ; first used in Parlia- 
ment, 165; principle established, 172; 
193. 194 

Revenue. [See Taxes.] 

Richard I., engaged to Berengiuria, 98; 
Joins the Great Rebellion against his 
father, 104; pardoned, 105; his success 
in Aquitaine excites Prince Henry's 
envy, 110; his war with him, 111; 
attacks Raymond of Toulouse, joins 
Philip II. against Henry II., receives 
his father's submission, 112; gets ab- 
solution, is crowned, 115 ; sells ^ offices 
in the Kingdom, and goes on a crusade, 
116; his quarrels in Sicily, 117; con- 
quers Cyprus, marries Berengaria, 118 ; 
t&kesAcre, 120; relieves Joi)pa, makes 

s truce with Saladin, 121; imprisoned 

m Germany, 122; does hozuage to Henry 



VI., returns to England, 128; his wan 
with Philip, his death, 124; his heavy 
taxation, 126 ; names John as his suor 
cessor, 126 

Richard II., made heir-apparent, S40; 
his interview with Wat Tyler, 844; 
his favourites, 247 ; his character, 248; 
assumes authority, 249; his ^cpedition 
to Ireland, 250; his marriage, 251; hie 
vengeance, 262; his despotum, 258; 
deposed, 254; death, 277 

Richard lU., murder of Henry VI. im- 
puted to him, 886; his quarrel with 
Clarence, 886; captures Edward V., 842; 
secures the crown, 848 ; his unpopularity, 
845; his ener^, 846; death of nis son, 
847; killed at battle of Boswortb, 848; 
his character, 849 

Richard, Prior of Dover, succeeds Beoiket 
as Archbishop of Canterbuxy, 105 

Richard, brother of Henr^ III., Count of 
Poitou, quarrels with De Burgh, 146; 
his patriotic efforts, goes on a Cnisade, 
162; marries Sancha, 154; refuses the 
Sicilies, 157; elected Klngof the Romans, 
168; joins Henry against the Barons, 
162; taken prisoner at the battle of 
Lewes, 168 

Richard, Earl of Cambridge, son of Ed- 
ward III.'s son Edmund, his conspiracy, 
executed, 292 

Richard of York, son of the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, in command of the war in France, 
814, 815; leader of the Plantagenet 
Princes, 817; concerned in Stalk's 
death, 819; appears in arms, 820; duped 
into submission, 821; President of the 
Council, 822 ; victory at St. Albans, 828 ; 
Protector, deposed, 824; returns from 
Ireland, 325; claims the throne, 826; 
beheaded after Wakefield, 827 

Richard, son of Edward IV., in sanctuary, 
842; given up to Richard, 848; mur- 
dered, 845 

Ridel, Godfrey, Bedcef s enemy, made 
Bishop of Ely, 105 

Rivaux, Treasurer, 148; obtahis confis- 
cated property, 150 

Rivers. [See Woodville.] 

Robert, brother of William I., fights at 
Hastings, 27 ; made Earl of Cornwall, 45 ; 
opposes William II., 57 ; banished, taken 
prisoner at Tenchebray, 66 

Robert de Comines, Em of Northumber- 
land, murdered, 46 

Robert, son of William I., Governor of 
Maine, 52 ; does homage for it to Philip 
I., 58 ; his rebellion and reconciliation 
with his father at Gerberoi, his expedi- 
tion against Scotland, 54; Normandy 
bequeathed to him, 56; his character 
excites feudal anarchy, 57 ; makes Tiealy 
of Caen with William II., 58 ; goes on a 
Crusade, pledging Normandy to William, 
69 ; claims the throne of Imgland, sor* 
T^ivQien \AlEL«ccr! \m ^\ NxSusv-^rbnufir 
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Robert of Rhuddlan, bis wars with Wales, 
61 

Robertof Flanders, supports William Clito, 
killed, 68 

Robert of Bathenton, rebels against Ste- 
phen, 79 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of 
Henry I., swears fealty to Matilda, 69 ; 
suppresses Gryfflth's insurrection, 70; 
one of the three remaining Earls, re- 
nounces his fealty to Stephen, 80; his 
power in the West, 81 ; brings Matilda 
to England, 82; takes Stephen prisoner 
at the battle of Lincoln, 88; taken 

Srisoner, exchanged for Stephen, 84; 
ies, his character, 85 

Robert of Artois, persuades Edward III. 
to the war with France, 218 

Robert of Gloucester, translated Layamon, 
271 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, punishes false 
coiners, 74; organizes the Exchequer 
Court, 76; power of his family, 81; 
arrested, 81 ; dies, 82 

Rotheram, Archbishop of York, Chan- 
cellor, 341 ; deposed, 842 

Rouen, siege of, 299; loss of, 819 

Russell, Chancellor, 342, 346 

Rutland, made Earl of Albemarle, 262; 
title removed, 276; conspires against 
Henry IV., 277 

Sag and Soo, explained, 88; benefit of, 76 
Saladin, his power in the East, 111 ; great- 
ness of his empire, takes Jerusalem, 119; 
his truce with Richard, 121 
Saladin tax, imposed by Henry II., Ill 
Salisbury, Earl of, conspires a»iinst Henry 

IV., beheaded, 277 
Salisbury, commanding at Orleans, 807 
Salisbury. [See Neville.] 
Sanctuary, effects of taking, 149 
Say, minister under Suffolk, 318; exe- 
cuted, 820 
Scotland, does fealty to Eadward the 
Elder, 10; to ^thelstan, 11; rebels, 
and defeated at Brunanburh, 11; the 
Lothians added to it, 14; submits to 
Cnut, 20; does homage to William I., 
46; invades England, 61; the Lowlands 
anglicized, 62; war with William II., 
68; does homage for Huntingdon to 
Henry II., 90, 91 ; does homage to Henry 
II., 106; repurchases its inaei>endence 
fh>m Richard I., 116; does homage to 
John, 128, 132; peace and marriage 
treaty with Henry III., 143; its rela- 
tions with En^and, 180: extinction of 
the royal fimmy, 181; rival claimants, 
182; Balliol made king, 183; conquered 
by Edward I., 186; Wallace's rebellion, 
189, 190; reconquered by Edward I., 
191 ; Brace's rebellion, 192 ; invaded by 
Edward II., 198, 200; battle of Bannock- 
burn, 203; trace with England, 206: 
Brace acknowledged kingby Edwaid 
11., 208; war with Edward IIL, 214; 
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Edward Balliol's invasion, 216: does 
fealty to Edward III., 217 ; David Brace's 
invasion, 228; Edward IIL's "Burat 
Candlemas," 231 ; peace with England, 
232; war with Richard II., 246; reftises 
homage to Henjy IV., 278: imprison- 
ment of James II., 281 ; releasea, 804; 
murdered, 316; trace witib England, 316 ; 
independent spirit of, 339; trace with, 
347 

Scrope, William, madeEarl of Wiltshire, 262 

Scrope, Henry of Masham ^nephew of the 
Eso-l), his conspiracy with Cambridge, 
executed, 292 

Scrope, Archbishop of Yoxk, his coni^ir* 
acy with Mowbray, executed, 281 

Scutage, first instance of, 91 ; second, 93 ; 
reason for, 109; explained, 118; de- 
manded by John, 136; restricted by 
Magna Charta, 138 ; demanded by Henxy 
III., 148 

Sheriff, his duties, 32; untrustworthy, 76; 
court of, 76; peculation of, 106; re- 
strained by Magna Charta, 139 

Shire, origin of, 81, 32 

Sibylla, wife of Robert of Normandy, 66 

Sicily, Richard I. and PhiUp in, 117: 
genealogy of the kings of, 126; Papal 
efforts to drive the Hohenstaufen firom, 
166; accepted by Edmund, son of Henrv 
III., IV; renounced by the council, 
161; given to Charles of Ai\jou, 168; 
conquered by Aragon. 177 

Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury, suc- 
ceeds Dunstan, 16 

Sigismund, visit of, 297 

Simon de Montfoit, his ancestors, mar- 
riage, goes on a crusade, 162; his ^ 
vernment of Gascony, 166 ; quarrel with 
Valence, 168; surrenders nis castles, 
160 ; quarrels with Gloucester, 161 ; chief 
of the baronial party, 162; wins the 
battie of Lewes, 163 ; his rule, 164 ; his 
parliament, 166; killed at Evesham, his 
property confiscated, 167; the people's 
love for him, 169 

Siward, Earl of Northumberland, assists 
Edward against Godwine, 22; mentioned 
in Macbeth, 23 

Slaves, causes of bondage, 29; at the Con- 
quest» 86: English slaves in Scotland, 
62 ; forbidden bv the Church, 71 

Soken, meaning of, 28 

Sokmen, 36 

Somerset, John, Lieutenant-Gfflieral in 
France, 816; commits suicide, 319 

Somerset, Edmund, succeeds him in 
France, 819; returns, triumphs over 
York, 821 ; killed at St Albans, 323 

Somerset, Henry, in power, 824 ; flies to 
Scotland, joins Edward IV., reijoins 
HeniT VI., killed at Hexham, 829 

Stafford, Henry, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, marries Catherine Woodville, 8S1\ 
bead of the old "ttSi\«Q5Gi,^A^.\ -sssjg^^ 
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Stafford, Sir Humphrey, defeated by Jack 
Cade, 820, (distant relation of the 
Duke's) 

Stafford. Humphrey (cousin of Sir Hum- 
phrey), Earl of Devonshire, defeated, 
832 

Stafford, Sir Humphrey, prevents Bucking- 
ham from joining Henry Tudor, 846 

Stanley, one of the new nobility, 341 ; 
apprehended, 343; made constable, 844; 
marries Mai^garet of Blchmond, 847; 
Joins Henry Tudor, 348 

St. Brice, massacre of, 17 

Staple, Calais a staple town, 228; origin 
of, 257; rearranged by Edward IV., 880 

Statutes — 
Of Carlisle, 266 
De Donis conditionalibus, 196 
De Hseretico comburendo, 276, 285 
Of Labourers, 267 
De Mercatoribus, 258 
OfMortmain, 175, 196 
Of Prcemunire, 250, 266 
Of Provisors, 250, 266 
Quia Emptores, 194, 196, 264 
Of Stamford, 200 
De TaUagio, 188 
Of Wales, 176 

Of Westminster, 174^ 198, 195, 200 
Of Winchester, 177, 195 

Stephen, second son of Stephni'of Blois 
and Adela, daughter of William I., swears 
fealty to Matilda, 69 ; secuite the throne, 
77 ; his character, 78 ; goes to Normandy, 
purchases peace with Anjou, 79; makes 
peace with Scotland, grants castles, and 
creates earldoms, 80 ; by mercenaries de- 
feats Gloucester's insurrection,81; offends 
the Church, 81, 82; taken prisoner at 
the battle of Lincoln, 83; released in 
exchange for Gloucester, defeated at 
Wilton, 84; deserted by many of his 
nobles and by the Pope, 86; accepts 
Henry as his heir, dies, misery caused 
by his weakness, 86 

Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, 23; 
does not receive the Pallium from the 
Pope, 36, 49; William L will not be 
crowned by, seeks his ruin, 42; is de- 
posed, 48 

Stiutford, John of, made Chancellor, 216; 
his quarrel with Edward III., 221 

Strathclyde, its extent^ 8; pteopled by 
Danes, 8; does fealty to Eadward. 10; 
Eadmund grants part of it to Scotland, 
12 

Suffolk. [See Pole.] 

Swegen, or Swend, son of King of Den- 
mark, invades England, 16; his sister 
massacred, 17; his great invasion, made 
King of England, 18 

Swend, Kin^ of Denmark, nephew of 

' Cnut, willing to help the English, 44; 
aenda a Qeet, 46, 47 

Tai^bot, Sir John, defeated at Pataye, Sll *, 
defeats Burgundiana, 816; dies, &21 
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Tallage, exacted by Malflda, 84; ex- 
plained, 113; considered illegal after 
Edward I., 195 

Tannegui Duchfttel, becomes Master of 
France, 296; rescues the Dauphin, 209i, 
murders Burgundy, 300 ' * 

Taxes, before tilie Conquest, 86; whence 
derived, 88; on land, 64; no appeal 
against, 72 ; Henry I.'s, 73 ; in the hands 
of the King and Council, 76; Henry UL 
introduces scutage, 93; his revenue, 
118; Bichard I.'s tax on land, 126: 
John's severe taxes, 128, 138 ; restricted 
by Magna Charta, 188; complaints 
against De Burgh's, 144; Henry HI. 
demands scutage, 148 ; tallages and aids, 
156; Edward I. establishes customs, 
174; his heavy taxes, 186, 186; ctozgy 
outlawed for refusing to pay, 187 ; com- 
plaints against, 188; method of levying 
changed, 193, 194; restricted by the 
Ordinances, 201; Edward III.*s Male- 
tolte, 219; his subsidies, 223; the poll 
tax, 240, 243 ; Wat Tyler's riots aga^st, 
244; Bichard IL's, 262, 263; sufferings 
of the poor under, 269 ; consent of Par- 
liament necessary for levying, 282; 
Henry V.'s, 291; Bedford's, 818; Wells' 
insurrection against^ 838; Bichaid IIL's 
malevolences, 848 

Templars, undertake a Crusade for Henry 
II., 108 ; suppressed by Edwsud II., 199 

Thegns, their rise, 13; duties o^ 80; court 
o^ 33 ; become Barons, 86 

Theobald of Blois, grandson of William L, 
defeats Louis VI. at Puysac, 67; urged 
to claim tlie crown after Henry I., 77; 
again refuses it, 84 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, joins 
Henry's part^ meoiates a compromise, 
86; employs Becket, 92; dies, 96 

Theodore of Tarsus, organizes the()hurch, 4 

Theows, or slaves, 29 

Thomas, Duke of Clarence, second son of 
Henry IV., invades France, 284; killed 
at Beaugd, 301 

Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
sixth son of Edward III. ,Govemorduiing 
the war, 233 ; succeeds John of Gktunt» 
246, 247; one of the Lords Appellant, 
248 ; constant opponent of Bichard H., 
251 ; arrested, 261 : strangled, 252 

Thurkill, or Thurcytel, invades England, 
17 ; joins the English, 18 

Thurstan, Archbishop of York, opposes 
David of Scotland, 79 

Tithing, explained, 85 

Tostig, third son of Godwins, made Earl of 
Northumbrla, 23 ; deposed, 24 ; invades 
the North, slain, 26 

Trade of England, 256-268, 261, 262, 861 

TraU-bfttons, 196 

Tresilian, impeached, 248; executed, 249 

Trinoda necessitas, eiq^lalned, 86; re- 
taibied by William L, 87 ; xeoiganised. 
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Tador, Bdaiand, son of Owen and Cathe- 
rine of FFonce, brought forward, 821 

Tudor, Ja8X)er, brother of Edmund, brought 
forward, 321 ; defeated by Hubert of 
Pembroke, 332 ; almost the only Lan- 
castrian left, 836 

Tudor, Henry, son of Edmund, proposed 
marriage, 345; first invasion, 846; second 
Invasion, 348 

Twenge, his riots, 148 

Valence, Aymer of. Bishop of Winchester, 

156 
Valence, William of, his possessions, 151 ; 

quarrels with De Montfort^ 158 ; refuses 

to surrender his castles, 160; escapes 

from Lewes, 164 ; returns, 166 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, defeats Bruce, 

192 
Vere, Aubrey de, defends Stephen's cause, 

82 
Vere, ^Hobert de, ninth Earl of Oxford, 

Duke of Ireland, favourite of Bichard 

II., 247; impeached, 248; dies, 250 
Vere, Aubrey de, succeeds his nephew 

Robert, 250 
Vere, John de, thirteenth Earl of Oxford, 

almost the only Lancastrian left, 336 
Vexin, claimed by France, 55; war on 

account of, 60; Henry II. refuses to 

surrender it, 109 ; John secures it, 127 
Viaticum, extorted by William II., 59 
Villeinage, position of, 36; proposal to 

abolirih it, 246 ; disappearing, 267-269, 352 

Wales, remains British, 8; Wessex esta- 
blishes supremacy over, 5; southern 
part colonized by Danes, 8 ; assist Eadric 
the WUd against William I., 44; WU- 
liaml. establishes Palatine Counties to 
restrain 11^ 51 ; constant wars against 
William 11., 58; hmd granted to Nor- 
man Earls, 69; Henry I. establishes 
colonies of Flemings in, 70; insurrec- 
tions under Gryfflth, 70 ; under Gwyn- 
neth, 91; under Llewellyn, 132; under 
lieweUyn, 176; annexation of, 177; 
Merediui's rebellion, 178; rebellion 
against Edward n., 204; quarrel with 
the Marchers, 206 ; insurrecraon of Owen 
Glendower, 278, 282; sympathy with 
the Lancastrians, 882, 886; sympathy 
with the Tudors, 846, 848 

Wallace, his insurrection. 189 ; defeat and 
death, 190 ; his use of mfiEUitry, 226 

Walter, Hubert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, opposes John, 128 ; trained by 
Olanvill, 124; withdraws from secular 
work, 126; summoned to Bouen, 126; 
persuades John to disband his troops, 
129; dies, 130 

Waltheof, Earl of Notting^m, 44; de- 
stroys the castles of York, 47 ; conspires 
against William, 52 ; executed, miracles 
at his tomb, 53 

Ward of Trumpington, the fialse Blchaxd 
U., 279, 292 
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Warrenne, William o^, first Earl of Surrey, 
conquers Hereward, 50 

Warrenne, William of, second Earl, sup- 
ports Robert of Normandy, 66 

Warrenne, William of, natural son of Ste- 
phen (married the heiress of the third 
Earl), surrenders to Henry II., 91 

Warrenne, John, seveSith Earl, opposes 
Edward I., 174 ; Commanderin Scotland, 
185'; Guardian of Scotland, 186 ; defeated 
by Wallace, 189 

Warwick (John of Plesseys), Henry III.'s 
Commissioner, 169 

Warwick (William Maudit), one of the 
Barons' Council, 169 

Warwick. [See Beauchamp and Neville.] 

Watling Street, Danish boundary, 8 

Wat Tyler, his insurrection, 244 

Wedmore, Treaty of, 8 

Wells' rebellion. 388 

Weregild, explained, 29 

Wessex, foundation ot 2, 8; conversion 
of, 4 ; supremacy of, 6 ; invaded by 
Danes, 7 ; repels fhem, 8 ; retains the 
suprenuunr, 10; overrun by Thurkill, 
conquered by Cnut, 18; restored to 
Edmund Ironside, 19; helps Harold 
against William, 26 

Wicliffe. protected by John of Gaunt, 240; 
deserted by him, recants, 246; his 
iMiMshiag, 266, 267 

Wufl^ I., visits England, 22 ; his claims 
to the throne, 24, 86 ; prepavss to invade 
England, 26; lands at fevensey, and 
fights the battle of Hastings, 26; checks 
the growth of feudalism, 87 ; establishes 
the Curia Regis, 88; character of his 
govemmeniL 39; marches to London, 
41 ; crowned, 42 ; gradually transfers the 
land to Normans, 48; limits earldoms, 
87, 48; leaves England, returns to sup- 
press insurrections, 44; takes Exeter, 
and completes the conquest of the West, 
suppresses first Northern insurrection, 
46 ; suppresses the rebellion at York, 
46 ; lays waste Yorkshire, 47; his legis- 
lation, 48; his position with regard to 
the Church, 48, 49 ; conquers Hereward, 
50 ; receives homage from Scotland, 52^ 
suppresses the conspiracy of Norman 
nobles, 52 ; continues to reside in Nor- 
mandy, quarrels with his sons, 63; 
threatcaied invasion of England, 64; 
Domesday survey and general oath 
allegiance, his death and buriaL 66 ; his 
will, 66 

WiUiam II., secures Lanfiranc's support, 
is crowned, pleases the English by pro- 
mises, 66: defeats baronial rebellion, on 
Lanfranc s death leaves En^and to 
Balph Flambard, 67; intrigues in Nor- 
mandy, makes treaty with Bobert at 
Caen, receives homage from Malcolm, 
renews war with him, 58; leaves the 
conquest of Walea to -ttssk lfoiss3&sssa.^«v:r 
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pledge, 09; his fonnidable positioii, 
Jdlled in the New Forest, his genwal 
success, 60; his conduct towards the 
Church, 61, 62 

William Glito, sont>f Robert of Normandy, 
pretender to the Duchy, supported by 
Louis VII., deserted at treaty of Gisors. 
67 : supported Ay Folk of Anjou, and 
deserted, 68; supported and again de- 
serted by both Fulk and Louis, Louis 
tries to put him on the throne of Flan- 
dors, his death, 69 ; his marriage, 72 

William, Earl of Boulome, son of Stephen, 
promises homage to Henry II., 86 

William, son of Henry i., marries a 
dauc^Uter of Fulk of Anjou, 67; the 
barcns swear fealty to, drowned in the 
White Ship, 68 

William of Albemarle, opposes invasion of 
David I., 79; his power in Yorkshire, 
submits to Heniy II., 90 

William II., of Sicily, marries Joanna, 
109; his death delays the Crusade, 117 

William the lion, King of Scotland, joins 
the Oreat Rebellion against Henry II., 
104; taken prisoner at Alnwick, does 
homage for Scotland, 105; buys back 



his privileges firom Riohazd^ 116; does 
personal homage to John, 128; makei 
ran submission, 188 

Winchdsea, Archbishop of Canterbmy, 
lefhses grants to Edward L, 186; ap- 
pointed advisor to Prince Edward, 187 ; 
excommunicates Oaveaton, 202 

Wishart» Bishop of St. Andrews, a mem- 
ber of the Regency, 181 ; invites Edward 
I., 182; trusted by Ediraid L, 191; 
crowns Brace, 192 

Witan, described, 82, 84, 87, 88; consents 
totheDanegelt, 16; assembled by Eadrio, 
18;' elects Onut King, 20; Oodwlne's 
quarrel refoned to j^ 22; <ialled on 
Harold's deathjelectsEadgar, 41: ofibrs 
the erown to William I., 42; tries and 
condemns Waltheof, 68 

Woodville, rise of the fiunlly, 880, 881; 
Sir John, beheaded, 882 ; Anthony, mads 
Lord Scales, 881; Lord Riven^ 841; 
patronises printingjSSS; beheaded, 842; 
Misabeth, marries Mward IV., 880 

Wulstan, Archbishop of Toik, 18 

Wykeham, William of. Chancellor, deposed 
289; restored, 240; deposed, 240; re- 
stored, 249 
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HISTORJCAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Edited by 
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With Maps and Platts^ Small Svo, 

The most important and the most difficult point in Historical 
Teaching is to awaken a real interest in the minds of Beginners. 
For this purpose concise handbooks are seldom useful. General 
sketches, however accurate in their outlines of political or consti^; 
tional development, and however well adapted to dispel false ideas, 
still do not make history a living thing to the young. They are 
most valuable as maps on which to trace the route beforehand and 
show its direction, but they will seldom allure any one to take a 
walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Biographies is to try and 
select from English History a few men whose lives were lived in 
stirring times. The intention is to treat their lives and times in 
some little detail, and to group round them the most distinctive 
features of the periods before and after those in which they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest 'may be awakened without 
any sacrifice of accuracy, and that personal sympathies may be 
kindled without foi^etfulness of the principles involved. 

It may be added that round the lives of individuals it will be 
possible to bring together facts of social life in a clearer way, and 
to reproduce a more vivid picture of particular times than is pos- 
sible in a historical handbook. 

By reading short Biographies a few clear ideas may be formed in 
the pupil's mind, which may stimulate to further reading. A vivid 
impression of one period, however short, will carry the pupil onward 
and give more general histories an interest in their turn. Some- 
thing, at least, will be gained if the pupil realizes that men in past 
times lived and moved in the same sort of way as they do at present. 

Now ready, 

1. SIMON DB MONTPORT. 2j. 6d. 

2. THE BLACK PRINCE. 2j. 6d. 

3. SIR WALTER RALEGH. 

In preparation, 

4. OLIVER CROMWELL, s 9 

6. THE DUKH OP MARLBOROUGH.' 
6. THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 
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With Introductions y and Notes at the end of each Book* 
Edited b» FRANCIS STORJl, B.A., 

CHIEF MASTER OF MODERN SUBJECTS AT MERCHANT TAYLORS* SCHOOL, LATE 

SCHOLAR OP TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AND BELL 

UNIVERSITY SCHOLAR. 

Small Svo, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS : Winter. 

With an Introduction to the Series, by the Bfinr. J. Franck Bright, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer at Balliol, New, and 
University Colleges, Oxford ; late Master of the Modem School at Marl- 
borough College. If. 

COWPBR»S TASK. 

By Francis Storr, B.A, Chief Master of Modem Subjects at Merchant 
Taylors' School, a*. 

Part I. (Book I.— The Sofa ; Book II.— The Timepiece) gd. Part II. 
(Book III.— ITie Garden ; Book IV.—The Winter Evening) od. Part III. 
(Book v.— The Winter Morning Walk; Book VI.— The Winter Walk at 
Noon) gd. 

SCOTT'S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

By J. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Head-Masler of Bedford Grammar 
School, as. 6d. ; or in Four Parts, gd. each. 

SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE. 

By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, os. ; or in 
Four Parts, gd. each. 

NOTES TO SCOTT'S WAVERLEY. 

By H. W. Eve, M.A., Head-Master of University College School, London. 
js.; or with the Text, zs. 6d. 

TWENTY OF BACON'S ESSAYS. 
By Francis Storr, B.A. x*. 

SIMPLE POEMS. 

Edited by W. E. Mullins, M.A, Assistant-Master at Marlborough Col- 
lege. Bd. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 

By H. H. Turner, B.A, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, is. 

WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION:. The Wanderer. 

By H. H. Turner, B.A., Scholar of Trinity (College, Cambridge, is. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 
By Francis Storr, B.A 
Book I. gd. Book II. gd. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR. 

By Osmund Airy, M. A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College, is. 

BROWNE'S RBLIGIO MEDICL 

By W. P. Smith, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, i*. 

GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By C. Sankev, M. A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, is. 

EXTRACTS FROM GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKE- 
FIELD. By C. Sankey, M. A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 

IS. 

POEMS SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. By Af M. Bell, M.A, Balliol College, Oxford, a*. 

MACAULAY'S BftSAYS. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. By Francis Storr, B.A gd. 
BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, B.A. gd. 
HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H. F. Boyd, late 
Scholar of Brasehose College, Oxford, is. 

SOUTHEY'8 LIFE OF NELSON. 

By W. E. Mullins, M.A., Assistaxvl-^asXw axM.«tlborough College. 
*♦• The General Introduction to tVie Sct\e&m\\\»loioiift.\Ti'tv^ci^%Q«:^Wmter. 
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Stories from Ovid in 

Kkfiuic Verse. With Notes for 
School use, and Marginal References 
to the Public School Primer. By R. 
W. Taylor, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
ohn'sCol!ej;c, Camhridge ; Assistant- 
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I aster in Ku^by School. 

Crenvn )i,vo, 3*. d</. 



Easyf Latin Stories for 

r>rg:nners. With Vi-n'abulary and 
Ni,t»*s. FMnniii.n a First Latin Reading 
r>ook for lunior Ft)rnis in Schools. By 
G. L. llKNNKTT, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School; formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 



bridge. 



Cr(*ivn ^710. 2J. td. 



Progressive Exercises in 

Latin Elegiac Verse. By C G. Gkpp, 
B.A., late Junior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
Tkird JiditioH^ Pcviseif. Crown Zvo. 
2S. 61/. Tutor's Key^ 5*. 

Selections from Lucian, 

Witli Kn-^lish Notes. By Kvklyn 
AiT.orr, .M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
15allioU:olle-e, Oxford. 

Sm a U ?'X'' >. 3 J. 6ti. 

The Elements of Greek 

A''d tc'',.;\ With Philological Notes. 
l!y I.vi.i.YN Ar.Ui.TT, M.A., of B.»llioI 
C»»'i'.- .:••, < >xf<«r»i. Author of" Selections 
fro:!. Lu'Lin, with Engliith Notes." 

Cro'vn 'ii'O. 4J. td. 

Scenes from Greek Plays, 

l<-5.;l'y Kdition. Abridged and adapted 
for tl;e use of SchooU, by Akthuk 
SiiKJV.iCK, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Ru^^by School, aufl formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambriilge. 
SiPt.iil 3c\>. IS. Gd. each. 

ARISTOrilANKS. 
Thk Ci.ouus. 'J'hb Frogs. The 
Knights. Plutus. 

KURIPIDKS. 
IrjiiCKXi.x i.vTaukis. Thk Cyclops. 
Ion. Elkctra. Alcestis. Bacchai. 
Hecvua. 



An Introduction to Greek 

Prose Composition, By Arthur 
SiDGWiCK, M.A., Asustant-Master at 
Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown Bvo. 51. 

T/ie Campaigns of Napo^ 

leon. The Text (in French) from M. 
Thiers' " Histoire du Consulat et de 
rKnipire," and '* Histoire de la Revo- 
lution Francaise.** Edited, with Eng»> 
lish Notes, for the use of Schools, by 
Edward E. Bowbn, M.A., Master of 
the Modem Side, Harrow SchooL 

With Ma^. Crown 8tw. 
ARCOLA. 4X.6rf. MARENGO. 4X.6rf. 
JENA. 3*. 6rf. WATERLOO. d». 

Select Plays of Shaksperc. 

Rugby Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to each Play. 

StnaU Svo. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. «. 

Edited by the Rev. Cii.\RLBS E 
MoBKKLY, AT. A., Assistant-Master :ii 
Rugby School, and formerly Scholar of 
BalTiol College, Oxford. 

MACBETH, a*. 

. Edited by the Same. 

CORIOLANUS. 2S.6d. 

Edited by Robkrt Wiiitklaw, 
M.A., A'Wiistant - Master in Rug>»y 
School, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

HAMLET. 2J. 6./. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles £. 
Mobskly, M.A. 

KING LEAR. 2*. 6d. 
Edited by the same. 

THE TEMPEST. 7s. 

Edited by J. S. Phillpott!?, M.A., 
Head - Master of Bedford School, 
formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited by R. W. Taylor, M.A., 
Ivss\slt.u\.-Vla&vw ^X-Ru^by School. 
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. Si^hodis Tragoediae. 

THK ELHCTBA, at «*, , 

Edhcd by B. O. Jebfa^ U.A.. ttOam ud Tub 
bridge, uid Public Ontocaf the Uyinnitr. 

Jtivenalis Satirae. 

Ediiedbya.A.aiIQOai^lLA.,FcUawBfQiwea'iC(illeEe,0xrard. jj. 
Tkucydidii Hittoria. 

Books I. ud IL, wilh IntTodiBtiaDi. Edited by ClUta. BlgeT, D. IJ.,kIc 
Senior Snidcut and lUgr rf Chna Church, Oxlord ; Frincipal of Brighion 

' Sooiu HI, Bud IT. Kditsd by Q. A. Slmcox, U.A. 61, 

Demostheitis Oralumts PubUctu. 

IHB OLYNTHIAC8.U.M: THB PHIUFFICS, u. DB 

FALSA LBQATION^ 6t 
Edited by Q. H. B«elop, U.A., hte Fellow ud Ai^uni Tuioi of 
Qucea'i Collage, Oibid; Hnd Huur of St. Bhl 

Demosthenis OraUones PrivtUae, 

. DE CORONA, w 

> Edited W the Rar. Arthur HolmoB, M. A^ Uta Senior Fellow aid Dean 

of Clan CoUeiw, Cunbndsa:. 
Arislopkanis Comoediae. 

THX AOHABNIA NS an d THE KNIGHTS, u. TEB 

CLOUDS, u. 6^ THB WASPS, u. td. 
Edited by W. & Qreao, H.A.. Ule Felloir of KIok^ College, Cambcidgc ; 
Auistaat Mailer !•• " — ■— c-i._^ 

An Edition of T] . 

vised and eipedaUy "t-p"^ for IlH in School 
Jsocratis Orationts, 

AH DBMONIOUM BT PANBBTBIOUS. u. 6d. 
-■■ ■• '-QBdwliiSanciy%M,A.,FeUoirandTuiorofSt. John's 
■1 Lecturer at Jenm CuUege, CambridlCL 

Persii Satirae. 

Ediied by A. Pretor, M.A., FeUow of St Cuheiine'l College. Cambridge, 

Clui^cal Lecturer of Tiiuily BxlL y. 6d. 
Homtri Ilias. 

Edilcdby S. H. Beynolda, U.A.. late Fellow and Tutor of Biiucnuse 

CoUcgc, UiTord. BooCiLl^XIL 6l 

Teretili Comoediae. 
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UtTodoli Histitria. 

Edited by H. O. Wooda. U-A-, Fdlow ud Tutor of Tcio 
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Horati Otera. 
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